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REMARKS. 


Che fatal Dowry. 


Rowe must have presumed greatly upon the ignorance 
of his age, when, without a word of acknowledgment, 
he transformed the Fatal Dowry into The Fair Penitent, 
His muse, dressed in borrowed robes, shared for a time 
all the fame and popularity that were due to the genius 
of Massinger. The austere and gloomy period that 
succeeded the murder of Charles the First, annihilated 
the British stage, and, with it, every rational and ele- 
gant amusement. The actors who had illustrated the great 
dramatic poets of their day, were doomed to penury and 
obseurity ; their crime being a more liberal taste than 
their fanatical persecutors—an unshaken loyalty to their 
unhappy patron and sovereign With the restoration the 
drama revived, but not in its former glory. Treason had 
done its worst, and, with the exception of some few splen- 
did revivals by Sir William Davenant, aided by the talents 
of Betterton—Shakspeare and his contemporaries were al- 
most entirely banished from the scene. Rowe might 
therefure make sure of escaping immediate detection, 
from the ignorance of his countrymen—Massinger had 
grown out of date and memory, and lay buried beneath 
the crude mass of dulness that had been heaped upcn 
the elder drama by succeeding authors, the Crown’s, the 
Ravenscroff’s, and the D'Urfey’s. Rowe bas produced 
an interesting play, exquisitely polished and harmonious ; 
but the grandeur, pathos, and power of Massinger are 
no where discoverable. The Fair Penitent is better 
adapted for representation, but, for strong excitement 
and lasting impression, it will bear no comparison with 
the Fatal Dowry. 

This noble tragedy was the joint production of Mas- 
Singer and Nathaniel Field, but Field’s share is limited 
toa very moderate compass—a portion of the second act 
and the first scene in the fourth. Mr.Gifford would, in- 
deed, assign to him the first scene in the second act, 
which, if Field ever wrote, he was a perfect master of 
manly tenderness; and we more than ever regret that 
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the vile buffoonery which disfigures this tragedy should 
have proceeded from one who could think so nobly. 
The story is one of deep interest, and is clearly told; 
the characters are strongly marked and varied ; and the 
language, while it preserves the characteristics of com- 
mon life, loses nothing of dignity and beauty. A moral 
has been deduced from the catastrophe--that Charaleis, 
in being himself slain, received nothing mere than pocti- 
Cal justice for avenging his own cause by the death of 
Beaumelle and her guilty paramour. That vengeance 
belongs to heaven, none but an Atheist will deny ; but 
that its administration is by divine will vested solely in 
the laws, we have yet to learn. There are certain in- 
juries, and that upon which the Fatal Dowry is founded 
is one of them, which the laws cannot reach. Vengeance 
belongs to heaven, and its most appropriate instrument 
in this respect is the much-wronged Choralois, who, 
when he falls by the hand of Pontalier, falls not in ex- 
piation of his just revenge, but as a sacrifice to -the 
friendship of Pontalier for the unworthy Novall. The 
catastrophe of this tragedy is certainly at variance with 
what has been called moral order, yet nothing could 
have reduced Charalois from contempt had he trans- 
ferred his vengeance to another— 


The wrong that’s done to the chaste married bed, 
Repentant tears cap never expiate; 
And, be assured, to pardon such a sin 
Is an offence as great as to commit it.” 


The characters of this tragedy have been analyzed 
with spirit and elegance by the venerable Doctor Lre- 
land, Dean of Westminster—a man whose blameless 
life, liberal mind, pure, ardent, unaffected picty, and 
true classic taste, illustrate the beauties of religion, and 
do honour to literature. Our view of them shall be 
cursory. Charalois, in his filial piety, somewhat re- 
sembles Hamlet; and the beautiful effect of his long 
silence in the opening scene, where he stands in mute 
sorrow with his petition in his hand, has been noticed 
by Cumberland, in his very judicious remarks on the 
Fatal Dowry. Yet Charalois claims less of our respect 
than Romont, whose noble and impetuous zeal for the 
honour of his friend strongly contrasts with the blind 
incredulity of Charalois. The latter, however, fairly 
resumes himself when he becomes convinced of his wife's 
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fidelity. His pathetic reproaches, mingled with re- 
ference to his former poverty—his wavering between 
compassion and vengeance—his restoration of the rich 
gifts bestowed upon him by Rochfort—and his dying 
magnanimity,—stamp his character with heroism and 
virtue, and call forth our admiration and pity. Beau- 
melle, in the early scenes, is » mere witty wanton; nor 
is it until she becomes guilty and degraded, that we 
feel any respect for her character. Her lumentation 
that she should never have seen how worthy Charalois 
was of her love and duty, before she lost him, is deeply 
pathetic; and her reply— 


* Yet you shall see, 
Thongh I was bold enough to be a strumpet, 
I dare not yet live one,” 


fs noble. Rochfort claims our undivided esteem—he is 
alike admirable in his generous adoption of Charalois 
in his natural and expressive surrow for the death of his 
unhappy daughter, and in his filial return to justice and 
virtue The following lines speak all that nature and 
affeotion can dictate :— 
“‘] pray you pardon me, 
A weak old man. And pray you, add to that 
A miserable father.—Can you then blame me 


If I forget to suffer like a man, 
Or, rather, act the woman?” 


It has been supposed, and with good reason, that the 
unrelenting judge, old Noval], was intended to represent 
Sir Edward Coke; and, if we compare the execrable 
character which has been handed down to us of that 
savage, brow-beating, and insulting tyrant, with old 
Novall, we shall discover many striking points of re- 
semblance to confirm the opinion. The exact date of 
this tragedy is unknown. Mr. Malone concludes that tt 
Was produced previous to 1620. The first edition was 
not printed till 1632. 

This tragedy hae been revived with some judicious 
alterations, to suit the taste of the present day. The 
acting, however, is so bad, that we forbear to criticise it. 


cp D—-G. 
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MEMOIR OF MR. WALLACK. 


Mr. WALLACK was born at Lambeth, on the 20th of 
August, 1794. Early inclination Jed him to adopt the 
stage as his profession, and his first regular appearance 
was atthe Dublin Theatre. He was subsequently en- 
gaged by Mr. Arnold to perform at the Lyceum, and, on 
the opening night of the new Drury-Lane Theatre, he 
performed Laertes in the tragedy of Hamlet. 

As an actor, he is entitled to the praise of general 
utility. He can appear in the higher walks of tragedy 
and comedy without offence—and in second-rate cha- 
racters he is often excellent, In melodrame he is with- 
out an equal. 

Mr. Wallack is respectable in private life. He is 
married to the only daughter of that admirable come- 
dian, familiarly called “ Irish Johnstone,” 


Costume. 


ROCHFORT:—Full black gown, across the right shoulder 
18 fastened ascarlet coloured scarf drapery, which nearly reaches 
the ancle behind and before ; at each end is susrended a scarlet 
tassel; a black tunic shirt with sleeves trimmed with gold and 
scarlet, and a short scarf drapery of the saine en each shoulder, 
reaching to the waist before and behind; at each enda gold tassel , 
scarlet hose, and black sandals puffed with scarlet and a black bat. 

NOVALL.—Full black gown, across the right shoulder is fast- 
ened a scarlet coloured scarf drapery, which nearly reaches the 
ancle behind and before; at each end is suspended a scarlet tassel ; 
black hose, shoes, and hat. 

NDUCROY and CHARMI.—IJbid. 

CHARALOIS.—Black velvet tunic cloak and hat trinuned with 
ribbon, black feathers, black silk hose and black sandal shoes. 
Second dress——White tabb’d jacket, aud trunks, and clonk trimined 
with gold, white hat and feathers, white silk hose aud shoes: ; 

YOUNG NOVALL:—White tabb’d jacket and trunks, trimmec. 
with silver and puffed with blue satin, blue cloak, white silk hose, 
white bat, feathers, and shoes. 

LILADAM.—White tabb'd jacket and trunks, trimmed with sil 
ver and puffed with green satin, green cloak, green hat and white 
feathers, white silk hose and shoes. 

ROMONT.—Dark drab cloth tabbed tunic and cloak edged with 
dDiack, hat of the same and black feathers, dark drab hose, ond 
russet sandal shoes. 

BEAUMONT.—Puce coloured jacket and tranks, pufft’d with blue 
and ornamented with gold; black hat and white feathers, white 
silk hose and russet shves. 

LUCON.—Blue jacket and trunks, trimmed with silver, white 
hose, black hat, and white feathers, and russet hoots. 

AYMER.—Grey shape ornamented with white buttons. 

RONARD.—Red tunic shirt with sleeves trimmed with yellow, 
whito hose, russet boots and red hat. 

BEAUMELLE.—White satin trimmed with silver, and white 
and silver drapery on the head. 

BELLAPERT —Green satin trimmed with scarlet, green silk 
cap ornamented with beads and drapery. 

FLORIMEL:—Blue satin trimmed with white, blue silk cap 
ornamented with beads and drapery. 





Cast of the Characters at the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane, 1825. 


TROCKSONE ec eG ced ees ow ha chee eG sek Mr. Terry. 
Novall.. i... soccccseccevcecees os Mr, Thompson. 
DIOP OY ii BE sk ba 68408 Kal sas Hales ooeee Mr. Armstrong. 
CHOP ANOE nid ig wachedin vac ewataed ve . Mr. Wallack. 
DCO os sears ek cose sew aed ewiG s aweaees Mr, Mercer. : 
Young Novall,.......cccececceeeces Mr. Peniey. 
MOMONE yee iets ee eeda owes 4s besanipine Mr. Macready. 
Bequmont............ ened saeatie Man's Mr. Archer. 
CRATE s6 5 viesiss chs cke: weeks ea ones Mr. Younge. 
Liladam...... Maaeese seccoceceeeee Mr. Browne. 
AYIMET os oS awa buch Baers er er ee Mr. Comer. 
Ronard ......... ee eee eoceeeeeeees Mr. Fenton. 
PCAC E os choise tdeakwe is teeeen Mrs. West. 
Bella pevbicss ass esas bs bea es renee Mrs, Orger. 
Florimel occcccceccevvccocceecceseee Miss Smithson, 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


‘The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
leen acted. The Stage Directions are given from persoual observation, 


during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES, 


R. means Right; L. Left; R.D. Right Door; L.D. Left Door ; 
C. D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat; R.D. F. Right Door in the 
Flat; L.D. F. Left Door in the Flat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage ; R.S. E. Leight Second Entrance ; R.U. E. Right Upper 
Entrance; L.S. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Left Upper Entrance. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS,’ 


R. means Reght; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Cencre; 
LC. Left of Centre. 
R. RC, C. LC. L. 


*," TheReader ts supposed to b¢ on the Stage facing the Andience. 
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Act lV. Seene 1. 


THE FATAL DOWRY. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A Public Place in Dijon—Exterior of a 
Court ef Justice. 


Enter R. Baaumont and PonTALiER, with Ronarp und 
three Servants of the Court. 


~ Beau, What I commanded see performed, and fail not 
In all things to be punctual. 


Ron. T shall, sir. 
Beau. Are the gentlemen yet in court, as it was 
order'’d 


By the full City’s Council, to do honour 
To the noble President ? 
Ron. All are assembled, sir. 
Beau. [To Ponta teR.] It was the wish of the con- 
vened nobility, 
That in all circumstance of due respect 
(No honour’d form omitted) the good Lord 
Rochfort should read his perfect estimation, 
But here are suitors ; they will find, I trow, 
A judge less lenient in the proud Noval), 
Who is to-day invested.—Lead in your fellows, 
And let them take their places. 
[Exeunt Ronarp and Servants into Court. 
"Tis the hour 
To expect the presidents—will you go in? 
[Kzewnt BEAUMONT and PONTALIER. 


Exiey kR, CHararois in mourning, with a paper, 
Crarmi and Romonr. 


Charmi, Sir, Imay move the court to serve your 


will, 
But therein shall both wrong you and inyself. 
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Rom, Why think you so, sir? 

Charmi. "Cause I am familiar 
With what will be their answer :—they will say 
It is ’gainst law ;—and argue me of ignorance, 
For offering them the motion. 

Rom. You know not, sir, 
How in this cause they may dispense with law, 
And therefore frame not you their answer for them, 
But do your parts.— 

Charmi. I love the cause so well, 
That I could run the hazard of a check for’t, 

Rom. From whom? 

Charmi. Some of the Bench; that watch to give it 
More than to do the office that they sit for. 
But I shall win my fee better in giving 
My Lord some counsel (if he please to hear it) 
Than I shall do in pleading. 


Rom. What may it be, sir? 
Charmi, That it may please his lordship, as the pre- 
sidents : 


And counsellors of court come by, to stand 

Here, and but shew himself, and tv some one 

Or two, make his request :—there is a minute, 

When a man’s presence speaks in his own cause 

More than the tongues of twenty advocates. 
Rom, I have urged that. 

[Trumpets without, 

Charmi, Their lordships here are coming— 

I must go get me a place—You’ll find me in court 

And at your service. [Exit CHARMI. 
Rom. [To Cuana.] Now put on your spirits.— 


Enter Rocurort, dress’d as a Judge, and Ducrnoy 
attended— Trumpets, R. 


Due. bre Rocn.] The ease that you prepare your- 
‘self, my lord, 
In giving up the place you hold in court, 
Will prove, I fear, a trouble in the state, 
And that no slight one.— _ 
Rock. Pray you, sir, no more, — 
Rom. [To Cuara. who stands buried in grief. | 
Now, sir, lose not this offer’d means ; their looks, 
Fixed on you with a pitying earnestness, 
Invite you to demand their furtherance 
To your good purpose :—this is such a dulness, 
So foolish and untimely, as——— 
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Duce. You know him ? 
Roch. I do; and much Idment the sudden fall 
Of his brave house—It is young Charalois, 
Son to the Marshal, from whom he inherits 
His fame and virtues only. 
Rom, Ha! they name you! 
Duc. His father died in prison two days since— 
Roch. Yes, to the shame of this ungrateful state— 
That such a master in the art of war, 
So noble, and so highly meriting 
From this ungrateful country, should for want 
Of means to satisfy his creditors 
(The sum he took up for the general good )— 
Meet with an end so infamous. 
Rom, Dare you ever 
Hope for like opportunity ? 
[To Cuara. who remains hesitating. 
Duc. My good lord— 
Rock. My wish bring comfort to him! 
Duc. The time calls us— 
Roch. [To Rom.] Good morrow, Colonel. 
[EHxeunt RocuFort and Ducroy, L. 
Rom. This obstinate spleen, 
You think, becomes your sorrow, and sorts well 
With your black suits—~but grant me wit or judgment, 
And by the freedom of an honest man, 
And a true friend to boot, I swear "tis shameful : 
And therefore flatter not yourself with hope, 
Your sable habit with the hat and cloak, ’ 
No, tho’ the ribbands help, have power to work them 
To what you would—for those, that had no eyes 
To see the great acts of your father, will not, 
From any fashion sorrow can put on, 
Be taught to know their duties, 
Chara. If they will not, 
They are too old to learn, and I too young 
To give them counsel; since, if they partake 
The understanding and the hearts of men, 
They will prevent my words and tears—if not, 
What can persuasion, tho’ made eloquent 
With grief, work upon such, as have changed natures 
With the most savage beast? Blest—blest be ever 
The mem’ry of that happy age, when justice 
Had no guards to keep off wrong’d innocence 
From flying to her succours ; whereas now, 
The damn’d with more ease may ascend from hell, 
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Than we arrive at her :—one Cerberus there 
Forbids the passage ; in our courts a thousand 
As loud and fertile headed, and the client 
That wants the sops to fill their ravenous throats, 
Must hope for no access ;—why should I, then, 
Attempt impossibilities ?—you, friend, being 
Too well acquainted with my dearth of means 
To make my entrance that way. 

Rom. Would I were not | 
But, sir, you have a cause, a cause so just, 
Of such necessity, not to be deferred,— 
As would compel a maid, whose foot was never 
Set o’er her father’s threshold, nor within 
The house where she was born, ever spake word, 
Which was not utter’d with pure virgin blushes 
To drown the tempest of a pleader’s tongue, 
And force corruption to give back the hire 
It took against her.—Let examples move you :— 
You see men, great in birth, esteem and fortune, 
Fawn basely upon such, whose gowns put off 
They would disdain for servauts. 


Chara. And to these 
Can I become a suitor ? 
Rom. Without loss: 


Will you consider that to gain tneir favours 
Our chastest dames put off their modesties— 
Soldiers forget their honours—— Usurers 
Make sacrifice of gold—Poets of wit— 
And men religious, part with fame and goodness.— 
Be therefore won to use.the means, that may 
Advance your pious ends. 
Chara. You shall o’ercome. 
Rom. And you receive the glory—Pray you now, 
Practise—'tis well. 


Trumpets.—Enter Otp Novatt, R. dressed as a Judge, 
Lirapam, and three Creditors —Cuara ois offers 
petition to NovaLL, who regards it contemptuously. 


Chara. Nay,—but not look upon me-—— 
Rom. You must have patience—Offer it again. 
Chara. And be again contemned ! 
Old N. [To first Creditor.] [know what's to be 
done. 
Ist Cr. And that your lordship 
Will please to do your knowledge, we offer first 
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Our thankful hearts here—as a bounteous earnest 
To what we will add. — 

Old N. Now, one more word of this— 
J am your enemy.—Am I a man 
Your bribes can work on 7—Ha! 

Lilad. Friends, you mistake 
The way to win my lord—He must not hear this— 
But I, as one in favour, in his sight 
May hearken to you, for your profit. 

[ Takes money from first Creditor. 
Sir, 


I pray you hear them.— 
Old N, ’Tis well. 
Lilad. Observe him now.— 
Old N, Your cause being good, and your proceed- 
ings so, 
Without corruption, I am your friend ; 
Speak, your desires ;— 
Ist. Cr. Oh, they are charitable ; 
The marshall stood engaged unto us three 
Two hundred thousand crowns, which by his death 
We are defeated of, for which great loss 
We are entitled to detain his body 
In a continued duress ; and lay claim 
To stay it from all right of sepulture, 
Till we are paid. 
Old N. The law approves such claim, 
And such the penalty on bankruptcy. 
Chara. [Advancing.} Sir. 
Old N. What are you? 
Chara. A gentleman. 
Old N. So are many that rake dunghills—— 
If you .have any suit move it in court.— 
I take no papers 1n corners. 
[Flings back petition, and exit with his 
attendants into the Court, Rr. 
Rom. Nay, not thus desert your suit, but instant fol- 
low him. 
[Exit Cuararots into the Court, 
Hold back— 
[To Li,av.—who attempts to intercept Cuara. 
Lilad. You're rude—I say he shall not pass-— 
Rom. You say so! and on what assurance, sir:— 
For the well cutting of his lordship’s corns, 
Or any other fulsome offices 
Nearer to baseness ? 
B2 
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Lilad. Look upon me better. 
Are these the ensigns of so coarse a fellow ? 
Be well advised —— 

Rom, Out, rogue! Do I not know 
These glorious weeds spring from the sordid dunghill 
Of thy officious baseness? wert thou worthy 
Of any thing from me, but my contempt, 

1 would do more than this—[Strikes him. |—more, you 
court spider. 

Lilad. But that this man is lawless, he should find 
That I am valiant. 

Ist Cr. If your ears are fast 
*Tis nothing—but a blow or two, 

Don’t think of fighting. 
Lilad. Fight! no—’twould spoil my clothes and put 
my raff out of order. 
Bear witness ! 
In the court you shall hear more. 
[E2it Lirapam into the Court. 

Rom. [To the Creditors.| 1 know you for 
The worst of spirits, that strive to rob the tombs 
Of what is their inheritance—the dead— 

Begone, and quickly, or I'l] leave no room 
Upon your foreheads for your antlers growth— 
ithout a murmur, or I will undo you, 
For I will beat you honest. 
[Exeunt Creditors into the Court. 


Re-enter CHARALOIS. 


Chara. Only friend ! 
To what vain purpose do I make my sorrow 
Wait on the triumph of their cruelty ? 
Or teach their pride from my humility 
To think it has overcome? they are determined 
What they will do ; and it may well become me 
To rob them of the giery they expect 
From my sebmiss entreaties. 

Rom. Think not so, sir— 
The difficulties you encounter with 
Will crown the undertaking—Heavens! you weep— 
And I could do so too—But that I know, 
There’s more expected from the son and friend 
Of him, whose fatal loss now shakes our natures, 
Than sighs or tears, in which a village nurse, 
Or cunning strumpet, when her knave is hanged, 
May overcome us :—we are men, young lor 
Let us not do like women—to the court, 
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And there speak like your birth—wake sleeping justice 
Or dare the axe—this is a way will suit 
With what you are.—I call you not to that 
I will shrink from myself; I will deserve 
Your thanks and suffer with you—oh ! how bravely 
That sudden fire of anger shews in you ! 
Give fuel to it—Since you’re on a shelf 
Of extreme danger—suffer like yourself. 

(CHaratrois and RomontT exeunt into the court. 


SCENE Il.—The Court of Justice. 


Oxtp Nova.yi, Ducroy, RocuFrort ard two other Pre- 
sidents, seated onthe Bench, k. CuarmMiand Advo- 
cates, BEAUMONT and Officers at the Bar—Creditors 
and Trumpets. 


‘ 
Duc. Your lordships seated, may this meeting prove 
Prosperous to us, and to the general good 
Of Burgundy ! 
Old N. Speak to the point. 
Duce. Which is, 
With honour to dispose the place and power 
Of Premier President, which this reverend lon, 
Grave Rochfort, (whom for honour’s sake I name) 
Is purposed to resign. A place, my lords, 
In which he hath with such integrity 
Performed the first and best parts of a judge, 
That, as his life trancends all fair examples 
Of such as were before him in Dijon, 
So it remains to those that shall succeed him, 
A precedent to imitate, but not equal. 
Roch, [ Rising.) I may not sit to hear this. 
Duce. Let the love 
And thankfulness we are bound to pay to goodness, 
In this o’ercome your modesty. 
Roch. My thanks 
For this great favour, shall prevent your trouble. 
The honourable trust that was impdsed 
Upon my weakness, (since you witness for me 
It was not ill discharged) I will not mention ; 
Nor would, if age had not deprived me of 
The little strength | had to govern well 
The province that I undertook, forsake it. 
Duc. Yet let us entreat, that you continue still 
The noble exercise of your knowing judgment. 
Roch. That may not be; nor can your lordship’s 
goodness, B 3 
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Since this high office tnat conferr’d on me 

Sufficient wealth, deny the use of it: 

aind that I may have liberty to use, 

What heaven, still blessing my poor industry, 

Hath made me master of, I pray the Court 

To ease me of my burthen, that I may 

Employ the small remainder of my life 

In living well, and learning how to die so. 

Therefore, I here divest me of the robe 

That lI have carried for these thirty years, 

And do resign mine office. 

[ Takes off his Robes and sits down below the Bench. 

But I see 

That there are suitors wait here, and their causes 

May be of deep necessity to be heard ; 

Proceed you with the general concern, 

And leave a private man to privacy. 


Enter Romont and CHARALOIS, L. 


Rom, Sez, sir, our advocate. 

Charmi. If your lordships please 
I shall proceed. 

Old N. We wait you, sir. 

Charmi. The cause 
We come to offer to your lordships’ censure, 
Is in itself so noble, that it needs not 
Or rhetorick in me to plead, or favor 
From your grave lordships to determine it. 

Old N. Speak to the cause. 

Charmi. { will, my lord: to say the late dead mfr- 

shall - 

The father of this young lord here my client, 
Hath done his country great and faithful service, 
Might tax me of impertinence—by repeating 
What your grave lordships cannot but remember. 
He in his life became indebted to 
These thrifty men, and failing by the war 
Of means to free himself from-his engagements 
He was arrested, and for want of bail 
Imprisoned at their suit, avd not long after 
With loss of liberty ended his life :— 
And tho’ it be a maxim in our laws, 
All suits die with the person, these mens’ malice, 
In death finds matter or their hate to work on, 
Denying him the decent rites of burial, | 
Which the sworn enemies to the christian faith 
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Grant freely to their slaves—May it therefore please 
Your lordships so to fashion your decree, 
That what their cruelty doth forbid, your pity 
May give allowance to. 
Old N. How long have you, sir, 
Practised in court? 
Charm. Some twenty years, my lord. 
Old N. By your gross ignorance, it should appear 
Not twenty days. 
Charm. I hope I have given no cause 
In this, my lord. 
Old N. How dare you move the Court 
To the dispensing of an Act, confirmed 
By Parliameut, to the terror of all Bankrupts ? 
Go home, and with more care peruse the statutes, 
Or the next motion, favouring of this boldness— 
Rom. Why does your lordship think the moving of 
A cause, more honest than this Court had ever 
The honour to determine, can deserve 
A check like this? 
Old N. Strange boldness ! 
Rom. ‘Tis fit freedom. 
Or do you conclude an advocate cannot hold 
His credit with the judge, unless he study 
His face, wore than the cause for which he pleads ? 
Charm. Forbear ! 
Rom. Or cannot you, that have the power 
To qualify the rigour of the laws 
When you are pleased, take but a little from 
The strictness of your sour decrees, enacted 
In favour of the greedy creditors, 
Against the o’erthrown debtor ? 
Old N. Sirrah! you that prate 
Thus saucily—What are you? 
Rom. Why, Vil tell thee, 
Thou purple colour’d nan! I am one to whom 
Thou owest the means thou hast of sitting there, 
A corrupt elder ! 
Charm. Forbear ! 
Rom. The nose thou wearest is my gift; those eyes, 
That meet no object baser than their master, 
Had been long since torn from thy guilty headl, 
And thou thyself slave to some needy Swiss, 
Had I not worn a sword, and used it better 
Than in thy prayers, thou ever did’st thy tongue. 
Old N. Shall such an insolence pass unpunished ? 
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Charm. Hear me. 

Rom. Yet I, that, in the service done my country, 
Disdain to be put in the scale with thee, 
Confess myself unworthy to be valued 
With the least part, nay, hair of the dead marshal ; 

Of whose so many glorious undertakings 
Make choice of any one, and that the meanest, 
And ‘twill outweigh all the good purposes, 
Tho’ put in act, that ever gownsman practised, 

Old N. Know ye, sirrah, the power, that thus you 

outrage ? 

Rom. Yes—you are set 
Upon a bench of justice,—and a day 
Will come (hear this and quake, ye potent great oncs), 
When you yourselves shall stand before a judge 
Who ina pair of scales will weigh your actions 
Without abatement of one grain. As then 
You would be found full weight, I charge you 
Let him have justice now. | 

Old N. Away with him to prison. 

Rom. If that curses, 

Urged justly, and breath’d forth so, ever fell 

On those that did deserve them, let not mine 

Be spent in vain now, that thou from this instant 
May’st, in thy fear that they will fall upon thee, 
Be sensible of the plagues they shall bring with them, 
And for denying of a little earth 

To cover what remains of our great soldier, 
May, in your life, your riotous heirs undo you ! 
And then live— not to be the owner of 

So much vile earth, as will conceal a dog, 

Or, what is worse, thyself in ! 

And, as thou hast denied the dead a grave 

May misery in thy life make thee desire one, 
Which men and all the elements keep from thee ! 

Old N. Away with him, I say. 

[Officers seize Romont, i. 

Rom. Come on—to prison! 

[Krit RoMONT guarded. 

Old N. And you, sir—have a care how far you chuse 
This rufian for your pattern. I would bid you 
Remember what we are. 

Chara. Thus low iny duty 
Answers your lordships’ counsel. I will ase, 
in the few words with which 1 am to trouble 
Your lordships’ ears, the temper that you wish me. 
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I therefore bring the tribute of my praise 

‘I'o your severity, and commend the justice, 
That will not, for the many services 

That any man hath done the commonwealth, 
Wink at the least of ills. What though my father 
Writ man before he was so, and confirmed it, 
By numbering that day no part of his life, 

In which he did not service to his country— 
Was he to be free therefore from the law 
And ceremonious forms-of your decrees, 

And be excused the payment of those sums, 
Which (his own patrimony spent) his zeal 
To serve his country forced him to take up ? 

Old N. The precedent were ill. 

Chara. And yet thus much 
I know you'll grant; after those great defcatures, 
Which in their dreadful ruins buried quick 
Courage and hope in all men but himself, 

He forced the proud foe, in his height of conquest 
To yield unto an honourable peace ; 

And in it saved an hundred thousand lives, 

To end his own, that was sure proof against 

The scalding summer’s heat, and winter’s frost, 
Iii airs, the cannon, and the enemy’s sword, 

In a most loathsome prison. 

Old N. *Twas his fault 
To be so prodigal. He had from the state 
Sufficient entertainment for the army. 

Chara. Sufficient ! my lords, you sit at home, 
And though your fees are boundless at the bar, 
Are thrifty in the charges of the war— 

But your wills be obey'd. To these I turn— 
To those soft-hearted men, that know full wisely, 
They are only good men that pay what they owe. 

lst Creditor. And so they are: it is the city's 

doctrine, 
We stand bound to maintain it. 

Chara. Be constant in it ;— 

And since you are as merciless in your natures, 
As base and mercenary in your means 

By which you get your wealth, I will not urge 
The court to take away one scruple from 

The right of their laws, or wish one good thought 
In you to mend your dispositions with !— 

I know there is no music to your ears 

So pleasing as the yrvans of men in prison; 
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And that the tears of widows, and the cries 
Of famish’d orphans, are the feasts that take you. 
That to be in your danger, with more care 
Should be avoided than infectious air, 
A flatterer’s poison, or the loss of honour. 
Yet rather thah my father’s reverend dust 
Should want a place in that fair monument, 
In which our noble ancestors lie entombed, 
Before the court I offer up myself 
A prisoner for it. Load me with those irons 
That have worn out his life; in my best strengta 
(ll run to the encounter of cold hunger, 
And choose my dwelling where no sun dares enter, 
So he may be released ! 
Roch. {Starting up.] What do you say? 
Deliver yourself up to these hard men 
To purchase but a little spot of earth 
For your dead father’s bones, and so resign 
Your body, full of heat and youthful life, 
Tv worse than the cold grave you buy for him! 
Chara. Yes; here I make myself the sacrifice 
To their detested famine of the dead ; 
The wolves will turn them from the church-yard meal, 
At sight of beating blood. 
Roch. Nay, be advised, 
And well considerate ; youthrow away 
Your liberty and joys of life together: 
Your bounty is employ’d upon a subject 
That is not sensible of it: the great virtues 
Of your dead father vindicate themselves 
From these men’s malice, and break ope the prison 
That doth contain his body. 
Old N. Let him alone. 
If he love cords, a’God’s name let him wear them, 
Provided these consent. 
Chara. 1 hope they are not 
So ignorant in any way of profit 
As to neglect a possibility 
To get their own, by seeking it from that 
Which can return them nothing but ill fame 
And curses for their barbarous cruelties. 
lst Creditor. What think you of the offer ? 
2nd oe Accept it by all means—Speak you 
or all. 
let Creditor. We take the exchange—Let the execu- 
tions 
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That lie upon the father be returned 
Upon the son, and we release the body. 
Old N. The court must grant you that. 
Chara. 1 thank your lordships ;— 
They have in it confirm’d in me such glory 
As no time can take from me.—fI will meet 
My father’s body at the prison gates, 
And, when it issues forth, resign myself 
Unto the living sepulchre, wherein 
I shall triumphantly immure my limbs, 
And feel my pillow of the dungeon stone 
Soft as your thrice driven luxury. 1am ready, 
Come, lead me where you please—Captivity, 
That comes with honour, is true liberty. 
[Ezeunt CuaRaLois, CREDITORS and OFFICERS, L. 
Old N. Strange rashness ! 
Rech. A brave resolution, 
Worthy a better fortune ;—but, however, 
It is not now to be disputed ; therefore 
To my own cause. Already I have found 
Your lordships bountiful in your favours to me, 
And that should teach my modesty to end here 
And press your loves no farther. 

Old N. There is nothing 
The court can grant, but with assurance you 
May ask it, and obtain it. 

Roch, You encourage 
A bold petitioner, and "tis not fit 
Your favours should be lost :-—besides, it has been 
A custoin many years, at the surrendering 
The place I have given up, to grant the President 
One boon, that parted with it. 

Old N. Speak it freely. 

Roch. 1 then desire the liberty of Romont. 
And that my lord Novall, whose private wrong 
Was equal to the injury that was done 
Yo the dignity of the court, will pardon it, 
And now sign his enlargement. 

Old N. Pray you demand 
The moiety of my estate ; or any thing 
Within my power—but this— 

Roeh. Am I denied, then, 

My first and last request ? 

Ducroy. It must be granted: 
To this you are absolute. 
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Old N. I would you had 
Made trial of my love in any thing 
But this! you should have found then -—— 

But it skills not— (Stgning a paper. 
You have what you desire 

Roch. 1 thank your lordships. 

Old N. The court is up—Make way there! 

{ Trumpets—FKxeunt all but Rocurort and BEAUMONT. 

Roch. { follow you. [Gives the order to Officer. 
Beaumont! 

Beau, My lord! 

Roch. You area scholar, Beaumont ; 

And can search deeper in the intents of men, 
Than those who are less knowing :—How appear'd 
The piety and brave behaviour of 
Young Charalois to you ? 
Beau. It is my wonder, 
Since I want language to express it fully ; 
And sure the colonel—— 
Roch. Fie! he was faulty. 
What present money have 1 ? 

Beau. There is no want 
Of any sum a private man has use for. 

Roch. 1 am strangely taken from this Charalois, 
His father was my friend.—Come with me, Beaumont 
IT have a high design, the which I will, 

As we walk on, impart to thee.—l swear 
This Charalois hath wrought me into love 
Of his great quality ; and to such virtue 

I will raise up a monument. We share 
In the great actions we remunerate, 
And—— 


Re-enter Romont, L 


Rom. Good, my lord, U have return’d to thank you, 
For ‘tis to you I owe the liberty 
T now would fain enjoy, that in the grave 
I may behold the marshal's reverend bones 
Laid decently in earth—to me that office 
Is by his son committed. 

Roch. In return 
For my poor intercession, noble sir, 
Let me advise you from this iron carriage, 
Which, so affected, Romont, you wil) wear: 
And further counsel you submit 
With expedition to the Tord Novall ; 
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Recant your stern contempt and slight neglect 
Of the whole court and him, and opportunely, 
Or you will undergo a heavy censure 
In public, very shortly. 

Rom. Reverend Sir— 
I have observed you, and do know you well: 
And am now much afraid you know not me, 
By wishing my submission to Novall. 
Submit, and crave forgiveness of a beast ! 
’Tis true, this boil of state wears purple tissue, 
Is high-fed, proud; so is his lordship’s horse, 
And wears as rich caparisons.—I know 
This elephant carries on his back not only 
Towers, castles, but the ponderous republic, 
And never stoops for’t ; with his strong-breathed trunk 
Snuffs others’ titles, lordships, offices, 
Wealth, bribes, and lives under his rav’nous jaws. 
But tell me this—Did he e’er help the poor 
In a just business ? Does he not cross 
Every deserving soldier and scholar, 
As if, when nature made him, she had made 
The general antipathy to all virtue? 
How savagely and hlasphemously he spoke 
Touching the general—the brave geieral dead— 
1 could weep when I think on't. 

Roch. Sir! 

Rom. My lord, 1 am not stubborn ; 
I can melt, you see— 
When [ think on 
The godless wrong done to my general dead— 
I rave indeed, and could slay this Novall, « 
A soul-less dromedary ! 

Roch. Oh, sir, be temperate :— 
But I must take a fitter opportunity 
To sober your wak’d wrath. Meanwhile I pray you, 
Since you have ta’en upon yourself the charge 
Of the brave marshal’s funeral, you will please 
Bestow upon it such magnificence . 
As sorts with such a memory ;—and entreat 
That to defray the necessary charge, 
You will receive this purse. 

Rom, From any other 
I had holden this an insult, and from you 
Deem ita wrong—Put up your money, sir. 
1 have saved two thousand livres ina life 
Of forty years and upwards—most of which 

Cc 
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Was spent in battles, some in victory ; 
And may my bones ne’er rest in my own grave, 
If I bestow not every soul of them 
In the last office to my noble friend. 
Put up your money, sir:~and for a home 
And a companion, I shall not be found 
In lack of either, while there’s a jail in Dijon, 
And Charalois to tenant it. 
But I waste speech—I must be gone, and strait 
About the funeral. We shall be glad 
Of your good ’tendance there. 
[ Exit RoMont. 
Roch. I shall be there. 
This is a v.an, Beaumont, that, like the fruit 
Of the huge Indian tree, doth underneath 
A rugged covering yet contain within him 
The sweet milk of a nice humanity : 
The trumpet has full many a tender tone 
Even in its proudest bravery. These two soldiers 
Are worth a hundred gownsmen. Come, Beaumont, 
These virtues should be wreath’d with laurels, which 
Bear fruits of precious gold; and, in my thinking, 
The merit, that with high reward we crown, 
Touches ourselves, and half becomes our own. 
[Exeunt Rocurort and Beaumont, L, 


END OF ACT I, 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I.—A splendid Apartment in Rochfort’s House, 
opening by Glass Doors upon a Garden. 


BEAUMELLE, FLORIMEL, and BELLAPERT, discovered. 


- Beaum. (c) Prithee tell me, BeHapert, why should 
women marry ? 

Bell. (t. c.) Why, madam, the end of marriages differ 
in various countries more widely than their latitudes. 
In Englaud I have heard, that women marry to love their 
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husbands and nurse their children. In Germany, to tuck 
their drunken mates warm in their couches, and think a 
good castigation but a testimony of affection. In [taly, 
to peep through Venetian blinds inthe day, and turn the 
muon into a procuress at night. But in France, in dear, 
delightful, careless, sap eet France, we marry to 
obey our fathers, and at the same time to please our- 
selves. Your French husband is the very paragon of 
matrimony.—He is willing to extend to his wife all the 
licence, which he craves for himself; and would think 
himself more disgraced by jealousy, than by the visita- 
tion itself. An Englishman goes to law; a German 
cudgels; an Italian assassinates; while your more rea- 
sonable Frenchman just shuts his eyes, shrugs his 
shoulders, and cries, ‘‘ Diable !”’ 

Flor. (rx. c.) By this light, madam, this Bellapert will 
spoil you, if you listen to her. 

Beaum., ’Tis true, Florimel; she is arake from top to 
toe, while thou art a very conserve and condiment of 
formality. What an electuary found my father out for 
his daughter, when he compounded youtwo my women ! 
She ia an arrant coquette, and thou a prim-faced purita- 
cal prude. Ah! Bellapert. 

Rell, Fie, madam! why do you sigh? Why, there 
can be nothing under the sun to make you sad a minute, 

Beaum, Alt, my dear Bellapert, thou cabinet 
To all my counsels, thou dost know the cause 
That wakes these sighs, and withers thus my youth. 

Bell. And should love breed sorrow, madam ? 

Beaum. But there is honour, wench. 

Rell. Such a disease there is, indeed—Well, would you 
were well married once to the young Lord Novall! It 
is now a year since you left the convent, and many 
matches have already been offered to your father, which 
he has rejected from a certain fantastical spirit, that 
possesses him. [haveheard him say, that he must needs 
marry you toa virtuous man: and for a virtuous man, 
I can’t abide the unfashionable rarity.—Ha ! here comes 
the dear Lord Novall, the son of the judge, and the 
most absolute gentleman in Dijon. I warrant you 
there’s notin France a more skilful practitioner in 
dress, nor one, I am sure, that more devotedly loves your 
ladyship. He is not one of your virtuous men! 


c 2 
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Enter Youna Novaruz, Litapam, AYMER, and 
MUSICIANS, R. 


Young N. Best day to nature’s curiosity ! 
Star of Dijon! of the lustre of all France! 
Perpetual spring dwells on thy rosy cheeks, 
Where Flora makes her palace. 


Bell. O, divine lord! 
Young N. The autumn cf old time shall ne’er ap- 
proach 


This heavenly form, which nature having wrought, 
She did despair ever again to frame 
' Aught, that was half so lovely ! 
Beaum. Good, my lord, 
You are the very pink of courtesy, 

Liladam., ’Ods light, my lord! one of the pearls of 
your band is without all discipline fallen out of his 
rank, 

Young N. How! IT would not for a thousand crowns 
she’d seen it—Dear Liladam, reform it ! 

Bell. What a quintessence of honor! the heart beats 
not under a stomacher that could deny him any thing. 
He has the divinest tailor in Christendom ; he has made 
him look like an angel in his cloth of tissue doublet.— 
Madam, why do you turn away ? 

Beaum. Prithee peace, wench. Thou dost fan a fire 
has too much strength already. But have you no news, 
my lord? Youareanunthrifty servant. 1 deemed you 
the repertory of all choice intelligence. 

Young N. There is nothing to be told, fair mistress, 
save what you have doubtless heard already, that Chara- 
lois to-day, in exchange for his father’s body, consigns 
himself to hiscreditors. A plague upon him ! his name 
both filled the public ear, and expelled the last masque 
from the general memory. As 1 passed along too, I en- 
countered such a crowd, who had assembled to attend the 
funeral, that my habiliments, as you see, have sustained 
some derangement from propriety. 

Beaum. What manner of man is this same Charalois ? 

Young N. Oh, fie upon him ! how he wears his clothes § 
as if he had come this Christmas from St. Omer’s, 
to see his friends, and return after Shrove-tide. 

Liladam. The colonel, too, looks finely, like a dro 
ver! 

at N. What, rough mustachio! Speak not of 

im, 
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His name fs like a cannon in my ear! 
It smells of powder too—now, out upon him ! 
But, Monsieur Aymer, prithee chaunt the strain 
Devoted to my mistress.—Madam, these gentlemen 
Have waited at my bidding on you here, 
And are amongst the well approved of all 
The choristers of the city.—Come, begin. 
[Leads BEAUMELLE fo seat near L, VU. BE. 


SONG. 


Come my fair and let us prove, 

While we live, the joys of love! 

Time will not be ours for ever, 

Closest hearts his touch will sever: 
Then spend not, what he gives, in vain, 
Suns, that set, may rise again, 

But if once we lose this light, 

Tis with us perpetual night. 


Enter Rocurort, R. 


Beaum. My father. 

Novall. My honourable lord! 

Roch. How now, my lord Novall! ‘tis virtue in you! 
So early up, and ready before noon, 
That are the map of dressing through aj] France ! 

Young N. I rise to say my prayers, sir—here’s my 

saint. 

Roch. ’Tis well and courtly.— You must give me leave, 
To have some private conference with my daughter. 
My ue worth your notice—You will dine with 


me 
Young N. We'll wait on you. 
Good morn unto your lordship; and, Beaumelle, 
Remember what you have vow’'d. 
Beaum. Vl not forget it. 
[Exeunt YounG Nova, Litrapam, AYMER, &c. M.D. 
Roch. Why, how now, my child, thou dost not look 
well; 
Thou art sad of late ; come cheer thee; I have found 
A geutle remedy for these maiden fits ; 
A goodly oak whereon to twist my vine, 
Till her fair branches grow up to the stars. 
Beaum. My dearest father ! [ Aside.] Should my hopes 
prove true! 
Roch. My business fills my little time so full, 
C3 
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I cannot stand to talk—I know thy duty 

Ts handmaid to my will, especially 

When it presents nothing but good and fit. 
Beaum. Sir, | am yours, and from mine infancy 

Obedience was to me a thing of will 

More than of duty. 


Eater BEAUMONT, L. 


Beau. Good, my lord—you bade me 
Inform you, when the funera] should walk forth ; 
And I have come to tell you, that the bell 
Tolls out its doleful notice —Charalois, 

Together with Romont, and many friends 
Of the dead marshal, to the prison gates 
Move in a long procession ; there the body 
Is in exchange, for this most noble sor 
To be surrendered. 
Roch. Come with me, my child, 
Thou shalt be witness, nor in vain, Beaumelle, 
To the whole frame of this solemnity. { Music. 
And, hark! [ hear the voices that afar 
Chaunt the long hymu of death.—Let’s go, my chjld. 


[iTymn heard outside, as tf at a distance, which 
swells into louder and louder Chorus as it ad- 
vances through the next Scenc. | 


The earth shall lie upon his breast, 
And he shall be laid in the place of rest. 
Exeunt Rocnrort, BEAUMELLE, and BEAUMONT. 


SCENE II.--While the Hymn is singing, the Scene 
draws. The exterior of a Prison. Large tron 
gates. Continuation of the Hymn 


In the place that nature demands for the dead, 

Will we quietly lay him, and there shall be said 
The churches prayer above his head, 

That hath the power from the fiends, controul 
To take the trembling soul, 
And inake it a sweet and a gentle way 

To the brightness of Heaven’s long summer day. 


Enter v. CHarators, ROMONT,@ Priest, Officers, Soldi- 
ers, Choristers, in Funcral Procession.— Rocnrorr, 
Beauvont and BEAUMELLE. 
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Rom, This is the dungeon's gate :—Whathoa! there 
—Give 
Your plunder up! 
Chara. I shall behold iny father ! 
Sustain me in this trial—I can scarce 
T.ook on his body as befits a man, 
Whoin weeping fits not. ; 
Bom, ’Prithee, Charalois, 
Shame not tha sacrifice with any show 
Of sorrow in the offering ! [ Bell tolls.] Ha! they come 


{The yates are thrown open, and the Body of the 
Marshal is discovered supported upon a. bier, 
borne by four mourners. His Sword, Helmet, 
&c. on the bier —it is brought forward, | 


Chara. My father! oh! my dear ill-fated father] 
Thou shalt at last lie down in peace—dear earth! 
That did’st bring rest to their unthank ful lives, 
Whose cruelty denied thee rest in death, 

Of all that ever thou hast done good to, 

These few brave veterans, that have yet survived 
The many battles they did fight with thee, 
These, only, have good memories—I thank you, 
You gallant followers of my father’s fortunes, 
True to his life, and faithful to the grave, 
fthank you for this lastand friendiy love. 

Roch, Sir? 

Chara. Peace! ohpeace !—this scene is wholly mine. 
What! weep you, soldiers ?—Blanch not—Romont 

weeps! 

Even he, the rugged and the strong, doth weep. 
Oh! iny dear father! be these warrior tears 
Thy body’s precious balm—these and thy virtues 
Keep thy fame ever odoriferous, 
Whilst the great, proud, rich, undeserving mar 
Alive rots in his vices, and being vanished, 
The golden calf that was a pompous idol, 
Shall quickly both in bone and name consume, 
Tho’ wraptin spice and searcloth. 

Priest. Let us on, T pray you, sir. 

Chara. One moment more— 
But to bestow a few poor legacies, 
All I have left in my dead father’s right, 
And Ihave done. Captain, wear thou these spurs, 
That yet ne’er made his horse ruu from a foe. 
Lieutenant thou this scarf; and may it tye 
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Thy valour and thy honesty together ! 
For so itdidin him. Ensign this cuirass, 
Your General’s necklace once, You, gentle bearers, 
Divide this purse of gold; this other, strew 
Among the poor—’Tis all I have. Romont, 
.Wear thou this medal of himself—that, like 
A hearty oak, grew’st close to this tall pine, 
E’en in the wildest wilderness of war, 
Whereon foes broke their swords and tired themselves. 
For me, my portion provide in heaven ! 
My root is earth’d, and I, a desolate branch, 
Left scatter’d in the high-way of the world, 
Trod under foot, that might have been a column, 
Mainly supporting our demolish'd house. 
{ Takes the Sword lying by the Marshal. 
This would I wear as my inheritance,— 
But what hope can arise to me from it, 
When I and it here both prisoners ? 
Only may this, if ever I be free, 
Keep and redeem me from all infawny. 
Priest. Let the procession move, 
Chara. Farewell, my father ! 
Look, Romont, in his face !—There is a smile 
Writ down on it, as if he did approve 
This sad redemption that I make of him: 
It is the last time 1 shall ever press 
This cold hand to my lips !—Farewel', Romont, 
Give him the little earth I have bought for him. 
See that the rite be done with reverence 
Due to his memory. 
Rom, Farewell! 
Roch. Hold! 
I cannot longer stand in silence here, 
Wonder must have its vent—’tis Rochfort breaks 
On this sad scene? The loveI bore your father, 
And nore than all that love, the glorious worth 
I see in you, so much resembling his, 
Make me thus bold with you: put off your wonder s 
Now by the heavens! as long as Rochfort has 
A piece of gold remaining of that hoard, 
Which a long life hath honourably won, 
You shall be sharer in it. 
Rom. How, my lord? 
Roch. Shut ! shut the jaws of your voracious dungeon. 
That idly gapes for him! He never shall 
Be closed within that den of misery, 
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The villains would have made the sepulchre 
Of such a peerless virtue, get thee back : 
In sight 
Of this assembly Rochfort undertakes 
That all the marshal’s debts shall be discharged 
To the last groat. 
Rom. You do amaze me, sir. 
Roch. And, were they tenfold what they are already, 
J would unburthen from their grievous load 
Such an excelling virtue! 
Chara. Honoured Rochfort ! 
But think not, t will ever so consent 
To chuse your bounty.—Why should Charalois 
Borrow that has not means to pay? Nay, is 
A very bankrupt even in flattering hope 
Of ever raising any.—No, sir, no, 
Vil not accept your nobleness. 
Roch. But Charalois, 
You have the means to pay me, nay, the power 
To turn me to your debtor—I have a suit to you, 
Would you requite me ? 
Rom. With his life, I assure you 
And for myself, look ye—I cannot speak, 
The words are chok’d by my high heart—my friend ! 
Oh, Charalois ! my brother! 
Roch. Then, behold ! 
This is my only child—what she appears 
Your lordship well may see; and for her mird, 
I] know it fairer that her shape, and hope 
It will continue so :—If that her birth 
Ts not too mean for Charalois, take her—take 
‘his virgin from my hand and cali her wife, 
Endowed with all my fortunes. 
Chara. Wake me Romont ? 
That L may know I dream’d, and find this vanished. 
Rom. Henceforth I will believe, that virtue is not 
What some have term’d it, alla dream; here ‘tis 
In its majestic substance, as reveal’d 
As the great sun! 
Roch. 1 did not mean at first 
To interrupt this holy ceremony, 
But adiniration overcame my purpose, 
Nor could I stay for fitter opportunity 
To lay my heart before you. J am not 
So fondly superstitious, as to think 
That there is aught of a sad augury 
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In such occasion—I will afterwards 
Inquire your answer, and meanwhile I pray you, 
That I may be permitted to attend 
This mournful celebration. 

Chara. Father! friend! [Kneeling. 

Rom. Come, let us on; arise thee, Charalois, 
There is an after-time for gratitude. 
Thou shalt be the companion, as thou hast been 
Thy father's great deliverer—to the grave. 5 
Ha! ha! methinks the dungeon looks as if 
*T were disappuinted of its prey ; it stands, 
With its huge jaws wide stretched in emptiness, 
Like a mock’d monster. I will fling ye back, 
Ye ponderous barriers of captivity ! 
And feel more joy, than in the trumpet s voice, 
Whien it spoke out the growing victory 
In the thunder of your clapping, that should peal 
Even to your core of slavery. 

Come, iny Charalois. 

Rochfort, I will, for thy sake, think there is 
Beneath the gown as fine a heart, as e’er 
Beat underneath the cuirass. March, then, forth, 
And with a step as full of consciousness, 
As was the martial tread in days of old, 
Of togaed Romans to the Capitol. 


CHORUS. 


From the depths I did call on thee, 
In thee I did not despair. 

Open thine ears all piteously, 

To the voice of my humble prayer. 


{[Exeunt, in funeral Procession, t. 


BND OF ACT II. 
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ACT Il. 


SCENE I.—The Gardens of Rochfort's House. 


Enter Youne Novati, Cuarmi, Linapam, and 
AYMER,R. 


Charmi. You bear it well, my lord; and it is wisdom 
In you, now you see her another man’s ; 
And such a man’s—so good ! so popular ! 
Liladam. Oh, very good: Give the devil his due. 
Young N. Do not praise me, sir, howe’er 1 merit 
it:— 
Yesterday, at the banquet, didst thou observe me 
E’en cast the slight’st regard upon her ? Yet, 
You think there burns a strong affection ‘twixt them. 
Charmi, How it should 
Be otherwise between them is beyond 
My best imagination. Every day 
Rises to light them to increasing love 
Their years and dispositions do accord so— 
Young N. You saw themat the nuptial, did you not ? 
(Significantly. 
Charmi. Why, I confess—but maidenish fear will vale 
Love’s fairest roses. 
Young N. Aye, it may beso; 
But you’re a leave-taker—nor can I trespass 
One day beyond upon our host’s free welcome. 
Will you go seek them ? 
Liladam, They approach, to save 
Your lordship’s labour in their quest. 





Enter Rocnrort, CHARALOIS, BEAUMELLE, LuUgon, 
and BELLareRrT, R, 


Beaum. \f you will sojourn here some few day 
longer 
(Or you will think my Lord, in’s neglect of you, 
Borrowed from hospitable duty to make rich 
Love, that was rich already), we will find 
Variety of sweet entertainment. 
Lugon, My office is obedience, that makes deaf 
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My ears to all your syren songs. I must from hence: 
One word, dear Charalois. 
Charmi. [Coming forward mith NovALL, | Lady, our 
best wishes 
Ever wait on you. Farewell, my Lord. 
Young N. Madam, farewell. 
Beaum. All true pleasures attend your lordships! 
Bella. [Aside to Novatu.] Do not part yet—I havea 


word for you. [Exit BeLLAPeRrr, L. 
Roch. Whene’er your leisure serves you, pray re- 
member. 


You bring your welcome with you. 
[Exeunt Youna Nova.yi, Litapam, and AyYMe_R. 
Chara. 'The rarest beauty France could ever boast 
Was but her shadow, and her matchless form 
Is better’d by the pureness of her soul. 
Lucon, May your whole life still be a wooing one, 
And every day new as the bridal one! 
Dear Charalois, farewell ! 
Roch. You will not leave us. 
Lucon. The king, upon whose favour all my hopes 
And fortunes do depend, here sends his mandate 
[ Shewing letters 
For me; three short weeks never in their flight 
Bore so much pleasure with them. 
Chara. Yet, \et me act my noble father’s advocate, 
(Il know I do his pleasure) and entreat 
‘One se’nnight more. Our wedding-moon 
Hath yet a quarter to be lost in Heaven, 
’Ere staid sobriety should find her place 
In bridal halls. . 
Lugon. I dare not listen to you: 
Here is my destiny--once more, farewell. 
Beaum. Your absence makes our sorrow; sir, fare- 
well. Exit. 
Roch. Give me leave 
To wait on you to your horse. 


Chara. And me to bring you 
A small part of your journey. 
Lugon, [To Rocu.] Your love puts 


Your age to too much trouble. : 
Roch. 1 grow young again 

In my dear children’s sight. T will not praise him, 

Lucon, although I owe him much :— 
Chara. . My lord— 
Roch, My cares are all forgotten :—the elixir, 
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Which busy fools wear out their lives to find, 

My children have poured out from the o’erflowing 

Cup of their own happiness, shedding new life 

Upon an old man’s heart. Come, come, we'}itend you, 
[Exeunt, vu, 


a 


SCENE II.—A Room in the House of Rochfort. 
Enter Youne Novaurtr and BELLAPERT, L. 


Young N. Fly not to these excuses, thou hast been 
False to thy promise ; and when I have said 
Ungrateful, all is spoken. 

Bella, Good, my lord; but hear me only 

Young N. To what purpose, trifler ? 
Can any thing which thou canst say make void 
The marriage? or those pleasures but a dream 
Which Charalois (oh, vengeance !) hath enjoyed 

Bella. 1 yet could say, that you receive advantage 
In what you think a loss, would you vouchsafe me ; — 
That you were never ina way till now 
With safety to achieve the prize you aim at, 

That pleasure makes love to you, unattended 
By danger or repentance. 

Youny N. If TP could 
But apprehend the reasen why this might be 
Hope would not then forsake me. 

Bella. The obtaining 
Of the beauty you so long have sighed for, 

Shall, in the full possession of your wishes, 
Confirm that I am faithful. 

Young N. Give some relish 
How this may appear possible. 

Bella. JT will. 

You say my lady’s married: I confess it ; 
And for three weeks: that she is Charalois’, 
And with her he's already master of 

The best part of my ljord’s estate. But that 
The first or last should ever be a hindrance, 
T utterly deny. She loved you first : 

And when she married Charalois, she gave 
Her hand but in compliance with the will 
Of her fantastic father :—they are now 
These twenty days espoused, and I already 
Perceive the houriness of a young frost 

In her affections to him. He is not 

Versed in such arts, as captivate the soul 
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Of a fond various womans; all day long 

He sits enwrapped in some old book, as huge 

And musty as that sturdy friend of his 

The poor and haughty Romont; I have ta’en 
Much opportunity to mention you, 

In phrase of commendation, to the which 

She lends a ready hearing. She doats on you! 

If it prove otherwise, I pray you poison me 

With the next gold you give me.—See, she comes. 


Enter BEAUMELLE, L. U. E. 


Beaum. How now ! my cavalier! Courting my wo- 
man ? 
Bella. Madam, he did solicit my kind words 
Fo win the love, for which he languishes ; 
T’ll leave him to express but half to you 
That he has told me, and I'll dare account, 
You’ll think him eloquent. 
Beaum. Stay, Bellapert. 
Bella, In this I cannot, with your leave, obey you : 
I have much to do. ‘Exit. 
Beaum. You come to chide me, Novall, and bring with 
you 
Sufficient warrant; you will say, and truly, 
My father found too much obedience in me 
By being won so soon. Yet, if you please 
But to remember, all my hopes and fortunes 
Had reference to his liking, you will grant 
That though I did not well toward you, I yet 
Did dutifully to him. 
Young N. With too much fervour 
T have long loved, and still love you, Beaumelle, 
To esteem that an injury to me, 
Which was to you necessity. I had 
Your vows before your marriage, and you may 
In recompence of all my duteous service 
Become my creditress. 
Beawm. My lord! 
Young N. But hear me. 
[ They retire, B.S. B. 


~ Enter Romont and FiorimeEt, L. 


Flor. Sir, ’tis not envy 
At any start, that Bellapert has got 
In my lady’s good opinion, that’s the motive 
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Of this dicovery, but payment of 
What I owe to her lord. 
Rom. So I conceive it. 
Flor. 1 have observed too much, nor shall my silence 
Prevent the remedy. Ha! yonder they are! 
1 dare not be seen with you. You may do 
What you think fit; which will be, I presume, 
The office of a faithful and tried friend 


Tomy young lord.  _ Exit. 
Rom. How if I break this to her father ?—Ha ! 
This is no vision ! [Seeing them. 


Furies and shame! what, in his arms! and suffer 
His baleful kisses! oh, my friend! 


BEAUMELLE and Youncac NovaLu advance. 


Young N. That you would ever vow thus ! ever trust 
me ! 
Beawm. Love makes me credulous—your vows—ha! 
[Seeing Romonr,. 
Rom. If lam rude, your pardon, lady— yours, 

I do not ask. Come, do not dare to show me 

A face of anger or the least dislike ;— 

Put on, and suddenly, a milder look ; 

I shall grow rough else. 

Young N. What have f done, sir, 

To draw this harsh, unsavoury language from you? 
Rom. Done, popinjay ! why, dust thou think, that if 

T e’er had dream’d, that thou hadst done me wrong, 

Thou should’st outlive it? 

Beaum. This is something more, 

Than my lord’s friendship gives commission for. 

Young N. Your presence, and the place, make him 
presume 

Upon my patience. 

Rom. As if thou e’er wert angry 

But with thy taylor! and yet that poor shred 

Can bring more to the making-up of a man 

Than can be hoped from thee. Thou art his creature, 

And did he not each morning new create thee, 

Thou'dst rot, and be forgotten. I'll not change 

One syllable more with thee; I suspect thee, 

And will be satisfied ; ’till which time, keep from me, 
Young N. Sir, we shall meet. { Exit, wu. 
Rom. Madam, I so respect you 

In the remembrance of the worthy man 

Who is your father—and whose wife you now are, 
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That I choose rather not to understand 
Your hasty scorn—than— 

Beaum. What, you will not beat me 
If I expound it to you? Here’sa tyrant 
Spares neither man nor woman! 

Rom. My intents, 

Madam, deserve not this; nor doT stay 

To be the whetstone of your wit—preserve it 
To spend on such, as know how to admire 
Such coloured stuff. In me, there’s now speaks to you 
As true a friend and servant to your honour, 

And one, that will with as much hazard guard it, 

As ever nan did goodness. But then, lady, 

You must endeavour not alone to be, 

But to appear worthy such love and service. 

Beaum, To what tends this ? 

Rom. Why, to this purpose, lady ; 
Ido desire, you should prove such a wife 
To Charalois, (and such a onc he merits) 

As Cwxsar, did he live, could not except ats 
Not only innocent of crime, but free 
From al}i taint and suspicion. 
Beaum, They are base who judge me otherwise. 

Rom. But yet be careful ! 

Detraction’s a bold monster, and fears not 

To wound the fame of princes, if it find 

Out any blemish in their lives to work on. 

But I'll be plainer with you ; had the people 
But learned to speak, but what even now I saw, 
Their malice out of that would raise an engine 
To overthrow your honour. In my sight, 
With yonder painted fool I frighted from you, 
You used familiarities beyond 

A modest entertainment. 

Bat learn you to forget him, as I will 

Your bounties to him. 

Beaum. [Pointing to a medal suspended from Ro- 
MONT’S neck, by a red ribbon.] This pretty rag 
about your neck, shews well; 

And being coarse and little worth, it shows you 
As terrible as thrifty. 

Rom. Madam! 

Beaum. Yes! 

And this strong belt, in which you hang your honour 
Will outlast twenty scarfs ! 
Rom. What mean you, lady ? 
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Beawm. And all the rest about you, cap-a-pie, 
So uniform in spite of handsomeness, 
Shows such a bold contempt of comeliness, 
That ’tis not strange your laundress in the leaguer 
Yrew mad with love of you. 
Rom. \s my free counsel 
Answered with this ridiculous scorn? 
Beaum. These objects 
Stole very much of my attention from me; 
Yet something I remember, to speak truth, 
Delivered gravely, but to little purpose, 
That almost would have made me swear, some curate 
Had stolen into the person of Romont, 
And in the praise of good-wife honesty 
Had read an homily. 
Rom. By this hand—— 
Beaum. And sword! 
I will make up your oath, ’twill want weight else ; 
You are angry with me, and poor I—laugh at it! 
Do you come from the camp, which affords only 
The conversation of cast suburb women, 
‘To set down to a lady of my rank 
Limits of entertainment ? 
Rom. Sure a legion has possest this woman ! 
Beaum, A stamp too, would do well, yet I desire not 
You should grow horn-mad till you have a wife. 
Feed here, sir, and be thankful. For me, know, 
That tho’ a thousand watches were set on me, 
And you the master-spy, I yet would use 
The liberty, that best likes me, If my lord 
Be now grown yellow, and has chosen out you 
To serve his jealousy that way—tell him this, 
You have something to inform him. [ Exit, w. 
Rom. And J will, 
Believe it, wicked one! I will. Hear, heaven! 
But hearing, pardon me. If these fruits grow 
Upon the tree of marriage, let me shun it, 
Asa forbidden sweet !—An heir and rich— 
Young—beautiful—yet add to this, a wife, 
And I will rather choose a spital sinner 
Carted an age before, without a tooth, 
And take it for a blessing, rather than 
Be fettered to the hellish slavery 
Of such an impudence. 
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Enter Beau MONT, with Writings. 


Beau. Colonel, good fortune, 
To meet you thus. You look sad! but Pll tell you 
Something that shall remove it ;—Oh, how happy 
Is my lord Charalois in his fair bride! 
Rom. A happy man, indeed! pray you, in what? 
Beau, I dare swear, you would think so good a lady 
A dower sufficient. 
Rom. No doubt ; but on— 
Beau. So fair, so chaste, so virtuous ; indeed, 
All that is excellent. 
Rom. Women have no cunning 
To gull the world! 
Beau. Yet, to all these, my lord, 
Her father, gives the full addition of 
All he does possess in Burgundy. 
These writings to confirm it are new sealed, 
And 1 most fortunate to present him with them, 
I must go seek him out. Can you direct me? 
Rom. You'll find him breaking a young horse. 





Beau. { thank you. [ Erit. 
Rom. 1 must do something worthy Charalois’ friend- 
ship. 


I have assurance from this Florimel, 

Who bides about her person, that she is 

In heart devoted to the young Novall. 

If she were well inclined, to keep her so 

Deserved not thanks; and yet, to stay a woman, 

“Spurred headlong by her passions to her ruin, 

Is harder than to prop a falling tower 

With a deceiving reed. [ Laughing without. 

Again here! and he returned! Her sight 

Is like a coward’s to me. [ Laughing.| Light hearted 
wanton ! 

Thy mirth will wake a shriller music—death ! 

Let me repress this boiling passion.—Rochfort's house, 

Must not be shamed with brawls :—There’ll come a 
time. 


Enter BEAUMELLE, NovauL, LILADAM, and AYMER, L. 
D’ye smile, 
Good lady ? What mockery have you next? 
Beaum. Oh, fear not you, sir, 
I'll shift a thousand times, but 1 will 
Convert yuur heresy. 
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Rom, What heresy ? Speak ! 

Beaum. Of keeping a young lady that is married 
from entertaining servants. [She whispers NovA.t. 

Young N. Ha! ha! ha! 

Beaum. Use any means to vex him now, 


And then with pleasure follow me. [ Exit, er. 
Young N. You are tired 
With your grave exhortations, Colonel. 
Lilad,. How is it! ’Faith, your lordship may 
Do weil : 


To help him to some church preferment ; ’tis 
The fashion now fer men of all conditions, 
However they have lived, to end that way. 
That face would do well in a surplice. 

Rom. Rogues, 
Be silent—and for you, the master rogue, 
U shall be with you suddenly. 

Young N. Look at him; 
If 1 should strike him, I know I should kill him, 
And therefore I shall have him beaten, 
For he’s good for nothing else. 

Lilud. Aye, his huge back 
Appears to me, as it would tire a beadle, 
And then he has a knotted brow would bruise 
A court-like hand to touch it. 


Young N. He’s like a currier, 
When his hides grow dear ;—he’s angry! 
Rom. I break no jests, but IL can break my 
sword 


About your pates ! 
[Romont draws, and is about to rush on them. 


Enter CHARALOIS. 


Chara. How now, Romont! forbear !— 
Good gentlemen, what is the inatter ? 
Young N. Ask your friend, my lord; 
For my own part, I’m sorry your house ia so inhos- 
pitable, 
We inust quii it, 
{Kreunt YounG Novat, Litapam, and AYMER, 1. | 
Chara. Prithee, Romont, what caused this uproar? 
Rom. Nothing.— 
They laughed, and used their scurvy wits upon me, 

Chara. Come, ’tis thy jealous nature; but I wonder 
That you, which are an honest man and worthy, 
Should foster this suspicion: no man laughs, 
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No man can whisper, but thou apprehendest 
His conference and his scorn reflect on thee; 
For my part, they should scoff their thin wits out, 
So I not heard them. 
Leave, leave these fits to conscious men, to such 
As are obnoxious to those fuvolish things 
As they can gibe at. 
Rom. Well, sir. 
Chara. Thou art known 
Valiant, without defect, rightly defined, 
Which is, es fearing to do injury. 
As tender to endure it ;—not a brabbler, 
A swearer 
Rom. Pish! pish! what needs this, my lord ? 
If 1 be known none such, how vainly you 
Do cast away good counsel !—{ have lov’d you, 
And yet must freely speak ; so young a tutor 
Fits not so old a soldier as Tam; 
And I must tell you, *twas in your behalf 
I grew enraged thus; yet had rather die 
Than open the great cause a syllable further. 
Chara. In my behalf! Wherein hath Cha- 
ralois 
Unfitly so demcaned himself, to give 
The least occasion to the loosest tongue 
To throw aspersions on him! or so weakly 
Protected his own honour, as it should 
Need a defence from any but himself ? 
They are fools that judge me by my outward seeming, 
Why should my gentleness beget abuse ? 
The lion is not angry that does sleep ; 
Nor every man that can shed tears a cowaru.— 
For God’s sake, speak the cause! 
Rom. Not for the world! 
Oh, it will strike disease into your bones, 
Beyond the cure of medicine ; drink your blood, 
Rob you of all your rest, 
Leave you no eyes but to see misery, 
And of your own ; nor speech but to wish thus: 
** Would I had perish’d in the prison’s jaws 
From whence I was redeemed !”’ 
Chara. . Thou dost strike 
A deathful coldness to my heart’s high heat. 
Declare this foe of mine and life’s, that, like 
A man, I may encounter and subdue it. 
It shall not have one such effect on me 
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As thou denouncest; with a soldier’s arm, 
If it be strength, I'll meet it:—if a fault 
Belonging to my mind, Pll cut it off 

With mine own reason, as a scholar should. 
Speak—though it make me monstrous. 

Rom. Tt will die first. 

Farewell! continue happy, and high Heaven 
Keep your wife chaste ! 

Chara. Hum! Stay, and take this wolf 
Out of my breast, that thou hast lodg’d there, or 
For ever lose me. 

Rom. Lose not yourself, sir, 

And I will venture: so, the door is fast. 

Now, noble Charalois, collect yourself. 

Summon your spirits, muster all your strength 

That can belong to man; sift passion 

From every vein, and, whatsoe’er ensnes, 

Upbraid not me hereafter, as the cause of 

Jcalousy, discontent, slaughter, and ruin ; 
Make me not parent to sin.—You will know 

The secret that 1 burn with ? 

Chara, Devil on't, 
What should it be ? Romont, I heard you wish 
My wife’s continuance of chastity. 

Rom. There was no hurt in that. 

Chara. Why, do you know 
A possibility unto the contrary ? 

Rom. { know it not, but doubt it; these the grounds: 
This tender on your wife now, young Novall, 

The son unto your father’s enemy, 

(Which aggravates presumption much the more) 

I have been warned of him, been well assured 

She loved him ’ere she married you ; that oft, 

She talks with such endearing phrase, as suits not 
The rigour of your honour: that she hath 

Received full many tokens of his love, 

And takes his letters filled with amorous stuff, 

That makes up vice’s language; nay, I have seen him 
Press on her lips his kisses, and their palms 
Glewed, as if love had locked them—how is this ? 
Why stand you silent thus ? what cold dull phlegm, 
As if you had no drop of cheler mixed 

In your whole constitution, thus prevails 

To fix you now thus stupid, hearing this? 

nase And, sir, you heard and saw no more but 

this ? 
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Rom. No. 

Chara. Ha, ha, ha. 

Rom Laugh you? e’en so your wife did. 

Chara. She was wise ; 

Would’st have me be a fool? 

Rom. No, but a man. 

Chara. There is no dram of manhood to suspect 
On such thin airy circumstance as this ; 

Mere compliment and courtship. Was this tale 
The hideous monster which you so concealed ? 

Go, thou seditious sower of debate, 

Fly to such matches, where the bridegroom doubts, 
He holds not worth enough to countervail 

The virtue and the beauty of his wife. 

Thou buzzing drone, that bout mine ears dost hum 
To strike thy rankling sting into my heart, 

Whose venom, time nor med’cine could assuage ! 

Rom. Lord Charalois! dost hear ine? art awake? 
Tuovu searcher of mens’ hearts, and sure defender 
Of th’ innocent, if in this I'm guilty, 

Strike me dead! I say I saw them ! 
One in another’s arms! tied heart to heart! 

Chara. Away! thou curious impertinent, 

And idle searcher of such lean, nice toys! 
Thus do I put thee off! and confident 

In mine own innocency and desert, 

Dare not conceive her so unreasonable, 

To put Novall in balance against me ; 

Hence, busy-body! Thou art no friend to me, 
That must be kept to a wife’s injury. 

Rom, Is’t possible ! Farewell, fine honest man! 
Sweet tempered lord, adieu ! What apoplexy 
Hath knit sense up? Is this Romont’s reward? 
Bear witness, the great spirit of thy father, 

With what a healthful hope I did administer 
This potion, that hath wrought so virulently ! 

I not accuse thy wife of act, but would 

Prevent her precipice to thy dishonour, 

Which now thy tardy sluggishness will admit. 
Would I had seen thee graved with thy great sire, 
Ere lived to have mens’ marginal fingers point 
At Charalois, as a lamented story. 

An emperor put away his wife for touching 
Another man ; but thou would’st have thine tasted 
And keep her, I think —— Pho! I am a fire 

To warm a dead man, that waste out myself, 
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Bleed !—What a plague! a vengeance! is't to me 
If you will be a wittol ? (Draws.} Here I shew 
A sword’s point to thee, this side you may shun, 
Or that, the peril; if you will run on, 
I cannot help it. 
Chara. Did’st thou ever see me 
Angry, Romont? 
Rom, Yes, and pursue a foe 
Like lightning. 
Chara. Prithee see me 50 no more: 
I can be so again. Put up thy sword, 
And take thyself away, lest I draw mine. 
Rom. Come, fright your foes with this, sir! 
You see I stand unmoved; were your words thunder, 
They could not shake me !—-Would’st thou in one mo- 
ment 
Destroy whate’er thou’st done of great or good ? 
Chara. Romont, I’ve loved thee; thou hast been to 
me 
What man could be to man; but yet no further 
Tempt my fierce wrath! 
Rom. Your wrath? light boy, would’st 
scare 
Me with thy senseless fury ! Had thy father 
Lived but to see thy most prodigious folly, 
There needed not the law to cut him of ; 
The sight of thee had proved his executioner, 
And broke his heart! I am thy friend, and will 
Stand by thee. 
Chara. Thou art not my friend, 
Or being so, thou art mad. I will not keep 
Thy friendship at this rate. 
If e’er on such light ground I yield to fear, 
The hated brand of cuckold ever dog me ! 
I am a Frenchman—no Italian husband. 
Rom. A dull Dutch, rather! tarry then, and learn 
The witty ballads, that street vermin sing 
In every strumpet's ear ;—be marked —~ 
Chara. Untutored ruffian! thus— 
Raising his hand to strike, Romont seizes it. 
Rom. Young man !—Be thankful, I can yet controul 
My burning blood so far, to save thy soul 
From crime, and my own sword from blood! Dared 
you— 
This hand, that shakes with rage, had sealed my ven- 
geance : 
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On thy heart, but for one memory—thy father— 
Thy brave deserving father—foolish boy ! Thou’rt not 
his son: 
I taught thee, nursed thee an infant, shielded 
Thee a man, I held my life for thee, and thou— 
I grieve, I blush for thee—I cannot speak. 
Chara. Thou hast called up thoughts, as from a 
parent’s tomb, 
To stay my arm’s just fury ;—but no more— 
Farewell, uncivil man ! let’s meet no more; 
Had J just cause, 
Thou know'st I durst pursue such injury 
Through fire, air, water, earth: but there is none. 
Here our long web of friendship I untwist. 
Shall I go whine, walk pale,and lock my wife, 
For nothing, from her birth’s free liberty, 
That opened mine to me? If e’er I do, 
The plagues, thou fear’st me with, be my tormentors, 
And Charalois become the city’s bye-word ! 
Away, fond man, away, [ Brit, wv. 
Rom. Fall and cool, my blood ! 
Boil not in zeal of thy friend’s hurt so high, 
That is so low and cold himself in it’ Woman! 
How strong thou art; how easily beguiled ! 
Riches, I see, change manners and the man! 
Would, when first he saw and lov’d her, that the earth 
Had opened and swallowed both alive ! 
To-morrow shall I from Dijon for ever, 
Nor to the ending of my life again 
Hold intercourse with Charalois: yet, ‘ere 
1 take my sight and this proud heart from hence. 
Something I must do to approve my friendship, 
And ’swage the burning of my fevered heart. [ Exit, L 


END OF ACT III. 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Young Novall’s Dressing Room— Tioilet 
and Writing Tables, Mirrors, &c. He is discovered 
seated ata Writing Tuhle. He rises, and goes toa 
Luoking-glass.—Valet attending; Litapam and 
AYMER. 


Young N. Mend this a little. Here, boy, bear this 

letter 

To Charalois’ fair dame: with your best language 

Offer it; or, if her honourable lord 

Be near, seek out her woman, Bellapert, 

And charge her to deliver it, [rit Page, u.}—’Tis but 
denial 

At the worst. How shows my Head, Liladam? 

Lila. Your hair, my lord, is now built in an edifice 
of the perfectest symmetry and array, which any archi- 
tect of the head hath ever raised; ‘and Monsieur here, 
shall, upon the credit of it, beget a new fashion at 
court. 

Young N. And, Liladam, how allow you the model 
of my clothes? Do they become us 7 Are we invested 
in a just perfection of attire ? 

Lila. { vow and aver your tailor must neath be an 
expert geometrician. He hath taken the longitude, 
latitude, profundity, and every dimension of your body 
so exquisitely. 

Aym. You are right there ; his vestments are as they 
grew upon him. 

Lila. Yes; and art hath wrought them on the same 
loom, on which nature framed his lordship. 

Young N. I now want only my mistress’ approba- 
tion, who is indeed the most polite punctual queen of 
dressing i in all Burgundy. 

Lila. Oh, my lord! the Infanta of Spain, with the 
Indies for her dower, should marry thee ! 

Young N. Marry me! were there a queen of the 
world not I—wedlock? no—padlock—horselock. {, 
my Liladam, like a free noble steed among the mea- 

F, 
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dows, do look about, and o’erleap hedge and ditch, and 
feed in my neighbour’s pastures ! Married once, a man 
is staked and pounded, and cannot graze beyond his 
own hedge. Let such solemn rogues as Charalois 
betake themselves to it, while we—ha, ha, ha—you 
understand. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Servant. My \ord, 
One with a mask and domino abroad 
Craves audience of you. 
Young N. Let him enter here. [Exit SERVANT, L. 
It is perchance some minister to love, . 
That comes to bear us tidings of a dame, 
We have lately smiled on. 


&nter Romont masked and disguised. 


Well! what art thou, that 
Thou comest in such disguise to visit us ? 
Rom. I pray your secret ear, for that | would 
Something impart, that touches a fair woman, 
Fits not the general hearing. 
Young N. Ha! I guess’d it. 
You see, my friends, I must awhile dispense 
With this your diligent tending ; I belong 
More to the lovely ones than to myself, 
And every other duty is laid down 
Obedient to the dear idolatry. 
[To Litapam aside. 
Now, I dare swear it is the wife of Charalois 
Hath sent this messenger und presently—ha! ha! 
{ Kxceunt LirapamM and AYMER, L. 
We are alone. 
Rom. I must secure our privacy. 
{Locks the door, and throws off his disguise. 
Look here! Do you know me? 
Young N. What do I behold? 
Romont! what, ho! there, Liladam! what, 
Ho, there! 
Rom. Stir not a step; and quench that woman’s 
voice, 
Or I will choke it in you ; ’tis in vain: 
Your door is locked ; yet for no hurt to you. 
Call up your blood again, and sit you down. 
‘There—let me help you to a seat ; myself 
Will take one, and beside you: now attend me. 
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Young N. What is the meaning of your trespass 

here? 

Why came you thus disguised, to violate 

My very hours of vesture, and with a visage, 

Full of a settled menacing, glare on me? 

Rom. { came so masked, because [ knew that else 
T could not find admission to your sight; 

Nay, do not shake thus, for | would not wrong you, 

But rather come to do you service. Listen! 

Young N. Service! an insult rather; but go on. 

Rom. Your glass here doth inform me, that 
You have been feasting in the luxurious sight 
Of this your outward form and faculty ; 

I come to shew a mirror to your soul, 

Wherein you must behold yourself, though back 

You should recoil from the image. But before 

I do expound to you, what ’tis you are, 

First let me teach you something of myself. 

Shift not uneasily upon your seat ; 

I come to do the office of a friend. . 
Young N. I listen to you! Sjr, what would you say 7? 
Rom. From a subaltern’s rank, where many years, 

From lack of means to rise, I served my country, 

I was exalted by an honest man, 

Whose memory is dearer than my blood, 

The brave old Marshal Charalois; he was 

My general, and my fellow-soldier.—You 

Can never apprehend, nor will | try 

To teach you, the lofty sentiment 

Made up of honour and of warlike love 

Between the hearts of fellow-soldiers. Oft 

I have stood beside him in a breach; he hath leaned 

Upon me in the battle, and his blood 

Mixed with mine own; but you cannot conceive 

The warrior friendship of my soul to him; 

So let it pass. 

Young N. I cannot understand — 

Rom. He died in prison ; and-as he expired, 
Stretched on wet straw, that scarcely served to keep 
His body from the stones whereon it lay. 

He press’d my hand, and said,‘‘ My son,’’—’twas all, 

But it was much to me. Well, sir, that son, 

That Charalois, the inheritor of al! 

His father’s manly virtues, and besides, 

Of Romont’s heart and sword too, hath espoused 

The daughter of a good, high-minded man ; 

& 2 
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Now I do prize the honour of that friend, 
Whose weal I hold in such a sacredtrust, 
More than a hundred victories ; (I keep 

My boiling blood with difficulty down, ) 

And rather than allow an infamy 

To light upon him, I would slay you, sir, 
E’en with as small remorse, as [ would tread 
The life of a worm away ! 

Young N. How, sir! 

Rom. I pray you, 
Peace, peace--these looks sit ill upon you: courage 
Is not well mocked by one, who knows it less, 
Than deaf men do the trumpet. IT have told you 
Something concerning me. which you perhaps 
Have heard before ; but I would teach you, too, 
What ne’er was whispered yet by any one, 

Of all the rascal crew of barbers, tailors, 
Perfume and music-mongers, that surround you, 
With an eternal lie, Vil tell it you, 

Close in your ear.—First, you’re a coward ! 

Young N. Coward! and dare———~ 

Rom. You are a miserable slave, not fit 
To tie the sword of Charalois about him, 

Much less for such an enterprise against 

The fame and honour of a valiant man, 

A twentieth of whom would make a hundred 
Worth twenty of yourself. Why, God-a-mercy ! 
When I look upon you, tis a miracle, 

That any woman should for such a thing ~ 

As thow art, such a jay bedizened in 

The feathers of a peacock, leave the wing 

Of a fine eagle spirit— Yet it is. 

For such a civetted, inglorious knave, 

That many a woman, wedded to all worth, 

And tenderness, and goodness—Plague upon it! 
That the great dome of honour should be rear’d 
On such foundations, and that men should hold 
Their property in fame on such a tenure 

As a frail woman’s will!-—Why, ha! ha! ha! 
When I behold thee. I can scarcely stay 

My laughter in.—Thyself shall judge of it. 

[ Seizes the glass, and holds it before YouNG Nova... 
Behold! Look here—thou shalt !—Art thou the man 
Should rod my friend of honour, and me too, 

Of him, that in the world [love the best? ~ 
Damnation ! that a caitiff, like to thee, 
Should interpose between me and the son 
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Of my old general. 
[ Dashes down the glass and seizes YOUNG NOVALL. 


Young N. Release me—Who waits there? 
Rom. Stir not, nor spend your voice. Without more 
circumstance 


Tell me, (or by the Marshal’s memory 
I'll tear thy heart out and dissect it,) tell me 
How far the passages have gone between 
You and the wife of Charalois ! 
Young N. I will not speak it, s‘'r—Unhand me— 
Rom. If you will not satisfy me, 
I am desperate of my life, and command yours ; 
J saw your lips close press‘d tu hers.—-Speak, speak— 
Is she further guilty ? 
Young N. To that I’ll speak.—I vow to Heaven and 


you, 
She’s no further guilty. 

I cannot call her innocent, for I own, 

On my solicitous wooing, she consented, 

When time and place gave opportunity, 

To be my own for ever. 

Rom. What! she hath made 
A contract for dishonour of her lord? 

The time and place assign’d too—Death, and all 
The furies ! Did she do so? But as yet 
Thou swear’st she’s innocent in act; howe’er 
gi Hd a she is all hell. 
oung N. I swear it. 

Rom. Write this— 
Nay, sir, you must; here’s ink and paper here. 
Withal too you must vow and put your oath 
Under your hand (shake not) ne’er to frequent 
That woman’s company, nor ever send 
Token, or letter, or message, to incline 
This too much prone, already yielding creature. 

Young N. [ Aside.| How shall I ‘scape this act? 

Rom. Come, sir, no shrinking. 

Young N. [After writing.| "Tis done, sir. 

Rom. Let me see—the first is right ; 

Here you must wish a sudden death upon you, 
If ever more you see her but by chance, 
Much less allure her.— Now, my lord, your hand. 

Young N. My hand to this ! 

ee Your heart else, . assure you. 

oung N. Nay=there it is. Signe the paper 
Rom. So :—in my custody it shall uae =: 
ES3 
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I had, at first, some thought 
To take thy life, and so secure the fame 
Of my friend’s son. But this is better—it 
Hath satisfied my purpose, and 1! leave thee 
The privilege of a little longer breath. 
Thou know’st full well, that there’s not on the earth 
A place to hide thee from the following of 
My swiftly-footed vengeance. Fare thee well. 
But not a word of this—'tis fairies’ treasure, 
Which but reveal’d, brings on the babbler’s ruin ! 
Let me look back upon thee, ere I go. 
Ha, ha, ha, and could a woman e’er have fixed 
Her eyes on such a motley piece of trash, 
Without despising it?—Your shadow, sir, 
Shall not more closely tend you in the sun, 
Than I shall.—Look to it, and remember me. 
| Exit Romont, 1. 
Young N. Why, was ever such a Cerberus 
As this fire-vomiting cut-throat! No man’s safe 
While such a raging lion roams abroad. . 
A plague upon this dragon! Let me see— 
Now there are some would say, 
That I should send a challenge to the knave ; 
But valour shall not make me such an ass! 
What use is there of valour now-a-days ? 
Fight with Romont! no—he’s too poor to fight with. 
And for my oath— 
It was by strong compulsion wrung from me, 
So in Love's chancery "tis voidable. 


Enter BELLAPERT, L. 


How now, my little Iris? 

Bella. , Oh, my lord, 
I bear you such sweet tidings ; you shall judge 
If tf have been forgetful ; your fair mistress, 
(I was her counsellor) in answer to your letter, 
Consents to fly away with you to-night, 
For ever far from Dijon, and even now 
A coach waits to convey you. 


Young N. Ha! 

Bella. Do you stand 
Humming and hawing now? 

Young N. What! she is willing 


To fly from Dijon ? 
Bella. Yes: she has resolved 
To embark her fortunes, where she gave her love, 
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And to secure the endurance of your joys 
She will leave her home and country ; she bides for 
you, 
Even as I speak, fast by the garden gate 
Where you did pray her coming. Well, my lord, 
What answer make you now ? 
Young N. Here is my answer. [ Gives money. 
It is a good device; there will be then 
‘No fear of this fierce Hector, and his sword 
That reaches half a league. When 1 did swear 
I never thought of this. Now, Charalois, 
I'll bid defiance to a score or two 
Of your bluff mercenaries ; hence with fear ! 
I swore—that’s all one ; my next oath I'll keep, 
That I did mean to break, and then ‘tis quit. 
No pain is due to lover’s perjury ; 
If Jove himself laugh at it, so will I. { Kxeunt, i. 


SCENE Il.—A Garden Gate, in the midst of a Laurel 
Grove.— Night. 


Enter CHARALOIS, L. 


Chara. This is the place: ‘ beside the garden gate, 
That opens on the laure] labyrinth, 
Meet me at nine.”” The hour too by the moon, 
That sits the queen of frenzy in the heavens! 
She seems to smile—as all the world will do— 
In scorn upon the wretched Charalois.—— 
Oh! let me not go mad till Pm reveng’d ! 
Stay, furies, yet awhile—you are sure of me— 
Wait till the deed be done, and then in blood 
Rise up and take me all ; then in my brain 
Roam ye at large in all the liberty, 
Wherewith you revel in your native hell! 
Is this the dew of evening on my brow, 
The gentle manna of the heavens ? ah, no— 
It is the oozing on my burning front, 
That’s heated like a furnace ! Oh, Romont, 
Thou hast shown thyself disastrously my friend. 
Beaumont! | 


Enter BEAUMONT, R. 


Beau. What, here, my lord? discoursing with 
The stars, as from the evening they come forth? 
You'll make your wife all jealous of the face 
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Of heaven, if thus she find your solitude, 
In love with its cold beauty—how is this? 
You are not well. 


Chara. I am not. 

Beau. In your eye 
There is a horrid deadlineas. 

Chara. There should be 


Something of death about me: pr’ythee, hence! 
And stay not here to laugh at me. 
Beau. Laugh at you? 
Chara. Ay, wilt thou not, with the ridiculous world, 
Make mocks and jibes at me, and build thy hand 
Into some villanous designation 
Of what thou knowest me for; turning thy fingers 
Into the very types of infamy ?— 
If you stay here to look me in the face, 
While the betraying cuckoo wakes her note, 
And grin at each reiteration, 
You are disappointed ; for she’s couched ere this 
In her adulterous nest ; but if at morn 
You do return, you'll find the mockery drown’d 
In the hoarse raven’s croaking. 
Beau. I pray you hence— 
You are not well, in sooth, and it were wise 
To hide you from the coldness of the air, 
That is impregnant with the baneful breath 
Of many a poisonous flower. 
Chara. Why talk to me of poison? [intend to use 
none ; here 
Is the good ministey to my revenge, 
My father’s sword, made of the plain rough steel ; 
It is an honest weapon, and is made 
For honourable murder. 
Beau. Good my Jord,— 
There is no reason in this wild, rash speech ; 
Or, if there be, ’tis terrible. I would 
Rather believe it madness, than receive 
Its much more horrible import; pray you with me, 
And let us us use the privilege of a friend ! 
Chara. Friend, did you say ?—I have none-—there 
was once 
A man I held my friend, but the same fate 
Robbed me of him and honour—he is gone— 
Romont, the only man that held me dear, 
My second father, has been blown away 
With one rude breath, and in the world I stand 
With no companion but my shame. 
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Beau. What shame! 
What is't you mean, my lord? you are the first 
Of all the noblemen in this high city, 
And worshipp’d in a reverence, that is paid 
Unto your eminent worth: and for a friend, 
Trust me, that vou have found one in this heart, 
And in the hand that’s on it, 
Chara. Are you my friend ? 
Beau. This difference between you and Romont 
Will speedily be heal’d; and meanwhile, 
Till all between you be repair’d again, 
Receive me as a man, in every thing 
You may command, your servant. 
Chara, Then I will use thee 
As an hereafter witness, to redress 
My memory from any | blemishes 
May fall in death upon me :—there may be 
Much need of vindication, and thou wilt 
Deal kindly with my grave. Beaumont.—What noise 
Was that I heard afar ?—they are coming. 
Beau. No! 
There is no sound, my lord, except the deep 
And dismal sounding of your voice, that issues 
Like a sepulchral monitor. 
Chara, Beaumont—Look at that paper ! 
Beuu. It is signed ‘‘ Novall !”’ 
Chara. Read the contents. 
Beau. It makes a meeting here, 
Even in this place. 
Chara. A guilty one! 
Beau. No doubt, 
From the warm phrase ‘tis wrote in. 
Chara. Now l\ook there! [Shows the generecriplion: 
*Tis to my wife, Beaumont.—I would as soon 
Have b lieved, yon moon had dropped out of the hea- 
vens 
As she—For her sake I did fling from me, 
As 1 would throw a serpent, my best friend, 
Who would have staid her falling: that damn’d scroll, 
The fatal evidence of my dishonour, 
E’en at the moment that around my neck 
She twin’d her false caresses, from her heart 
Fell in the treacherous dalliance ; she retir’d, 
And straight it met mine eye ;—I grasp’d, unfolded it ; 
And there I stood with this fell testimony, 
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That cries out in mine ear, there must be blood— 
There shall be blood too. | 
Beau. Rochfort’s only child! 
The daughter of my friend 
Chara. Would brand me with 
The name of wittol, that was never yet 
Yoked with a Charalois ;—but I will put 
A sea of blood between me and disgrace : 
And here I wait—Ha !—’twas a footstep sounded— 
Now, if thou art, what thou hast just professed— 
Beau. Command the service of my sword. 
Chara. t ask 
But this: that thou wilt witness, that I did 
No base unworthy murder; but in all 
Dealt in large honour—see, they are approaching ; 
Come forth, my father’s sword, that ne’er was drawn 
But to a noble purpose, and his spirit 
Bein mine arm! Death, thou shalt stand 
Between dishonour and a Cheralois ! 
Romont, 1 want thy presence ; in thy sight 
I would redeem myself; they see me—ha ! 
They start and would fly back.—Villain, ‘tis vain! 
My sword’s already in thy heart ! 
(CuaRa ois rushes out, R. 
Young N. [Without.] Help! help! there! 
[Clashing of swords. 
Chara. (Without.] Darest thou neither be honest 
coward, nor valiant knave ! 
Young N. [ Without.) Oh, spare me! 
[BraumeLce shrieks. 
Chara. { Without.) Die! adulterous villain, die! 





BEAUMELLE rushes in wildly to BEAUMONT, R. 


Beaum. Save me! have pity on me! Save me, Bean- 
mont, 
I am undone for ever 
Re-enter CHarRarois, Rr. his sward bloody. 


Chura. Cursed woman ! 
[Curtain falls. 


END Or AOT IV, 
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ACT V. 


SCENE IL.—A Room in the House of Rochfort. 


Beaumont and Rocnrorr discovered. | 


Roch. And Charalois requests my company 
In the church-yard of St. Genevive, beside 
His father’s monument ? 

Beau. He does, my lord ; 
And besides prayed your whole kindred there 
To meet him. 

Roch. What intends he in his choice 
Of such sad place of parley ? 

Beau. Of his purpose 
T cannot speak, . 

Roch. Beaumont, I hope it is 
But the mere wandering of his better sense 
Makes such a solemn assignation, 

Though a wild fear possesses me. How fares 
My daughter, good Beaumont? 

Beau. You shall yourself 

Full speedily assure yourself, my lord, 
That she is at rest—shall I lead on? 

Roch 1 follow thee. { The clock strikes one. 
Beau. "Tis the cathedral clock that has toll'd out 
The first hour of the morning—Come, my lord! : 

[Hveunt 1 


SCENE II.—A Church-yard. A number of sepulchres 
appeur, &c. Lights seen through the stained win- 
dows of the Cathedral, Monks heard ‘chaunting ua 
Mass to Old Charalois. A Monument in the back of 
the Stage, covered with black cloth. Cuanravois dis- 
covered kneeling before it. 


Romonrt enters through the Gates, and stands listening 
to the Chaunt. 


CHAUNT. 
Peace to his soul! no spirit be near, 
But they who tend on the partiug blest! 
Peace to his soul! and may angels bear 
Him gently tu his eternal rest! 
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Rom. My earnest blessings on the hero’s soul 
Company yours to Heaven! A soldier’s and 
A friend'’s— 1 question, if the midnight mass 
Of cowled priest be sweeter in the ear 
Of mercy than the unpaid-for prayer of gratitude. 
My heart is lead: the night—the very place, 
With all its dreary train of recollections, 
Presses its gloom upon me; ‘tis the last time 
I visit it. {could not leave Dijon 
Till I had paid my last and hearty tribute, 
At my old general’s grave. °Tis here he lies. 
I go with the first light, nor e’er again 
Shall meet with Charalois. .My honour doth 
Forbid an after-friendship with the man, 
Who wronged me with unbrookable reproach ; 
Yet shall I leave my wishes long behind 
For his good weal and safety. [ CHARALOIS groans.’ 
What was that? 
Methought, as I approached, I heard a cry 
Of one, that called for mercy ; but I deem it 
The coinage of my fancy. What art thou 
That com’st upon me ?—Speak ! 
[CHARALOIS approaches. 
Chara. Is it you, Romont? 
Rom. That is my name, sir. I did not expect 
To find another visitant within 
The precincts of the church-yard ; had I known 
I should have here encountered you, I had chosen 
Another time to pay my last respect 
Unto your honoured father. Fare you well! 
Chara. Romont! I charge thee do not use me so. 
I am ‘conscious I have wronged thee. But to look on 
thee, 
Whom foolishly I have abused and injured, 
Is to my guilty soul more terrible 
Than any death the judges can pronounce ! 
Think on times past—— . 
Rom. Call them not back ; they show 
Ingratitude and cruel’st wrong; they tell a tale 
of one I lov’d through life, and e’en in death 
Would have defended, who in requital 
Reviled, and would have spurned me—men and angels! 
Bear witness for me, that | have endured 
From him—— 7 
I would have told that man my secret sins, 
*Gainst odds unnumbcred would have--what do I here 
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Vll search an unknown land, and there plant friend- 
ship ;— 
Out of my bosom! 
Chara, Oh, let me call thee friend :— 
Iam my own accuser, and confess 
All youcan charge me with :—these knees, Romont, 
That have been ever stiff, except to Heaven, 
To you are bowed—! would not die, Romont, 
With you my enemy. 
Rom. [{ Aside.] How pity steals upon me! 
Rise, sir, that posture ill befits you: 
Although we meet no more (we cannot, sir) 
I go not hence your enemy. Live happy still, 
And with more vigilant eye watch o’er your honour. 


[ Going. 
Chara. Romont! 
Rom. Well, sir. 
Chara. Look here ! 


[Spreads his hand to him. 
Rom. There’s blood upon thy hand! 
Churu. There is. 
Rom. { Clasping it.| My friend! 
1 know not what has happened, but by Heaven 
I will not now desert thee: this conveys 
A hint of a high import, Let me again 
‘Shake this red hand, and with a soldier’s grasp. 
T ask no questions —— 
Chara. It is done. 
The minutes I must number to my rest, 
As many will not see me, shall, though late, 
Redeem the slothful vices of my morning, 
Nor shall my sun of life go dimly down. 
Rom. Thou art redeemed. I feel, thou hast per- 
formed 
An action to challenge the applause 
Of a full theatre of perfect men. 
What is thy purpose further? Our law is blood 
For blood ; unmitigable punishment. 
This is no time to talk, but do :—A shameful end 
Or freedom; stand resolv'd for either, and 1 will 
Or save or perish with you. 
Chara. Stir not, friend— 
Rom. There are lights I see, and some approach ! 
Come, 
I'll stand by thee here: thy hand is in 
A faithful one. 
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Enter R. U. B. Rocnrort, BEAUMONT, CHARMI, and a 
Troop of the Friends of Rocurort, with Torches. 


Roch. Behold! 
Already he forestalls our coming here ; 
Well, Charalois, what are the wise intents 
For which, at this strange hour of the cold night, 
You call us here before you? Speak, my son. 
Chara. Sit you down, sir, 
Here, in this place, wherein the dead repose ; 
And for a moment re-assume the office, 
Which you for thirty years did wisely fill, 
And holily :— you have a cause to try, 
That does require such an integrity 
As you have ever used—Take you your seat. 
[RocuForr sits domn upon «a tomb, near that of 
CHARALOIS’ father. 
Roch, To what strange consequence does this induc- 
tion 
Serve for a prologue? 
Chara. Rochfort, you are a venerable man, 
Grown old in public service, and from me 
Have won a debt of earnest thankfulness, 
The which I truly pay you. You did raise me 
Out of the lowest pit of poverty, 
And loaded me with wealth; you did confer, 
The thing you valued most in the wide world, 
Your only child, upon me. 
Roch. Go on—Where would you lead me ? 
Chara. Yet, consider, sir. 
There’s none but slaves will receive courtesies, 
Wher they must fetter us with our dishonours. 
1 did not stand engaged to buy my freedom, 
When my captivity was honourable, 
By making myself here, and fame hereafter, 
Bond-slaves to scorn, and to calumnious tongues. 
Determine then, sir,—if that thankfulness, 
Choice form, with the whole world given for a dowry, 
Could strengthen so an honest man with patience, 
As with a willing neck to undergo 
The insupportable yoke of infamy ! 
Poch. To what, sir, tends your speech? You have 
began 
With large recital of the benefits 
1 have conferr’d upon you, and for which 
[ask no coyious phrase of gratitude. 
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‘Chara. Look here, sir! 
[ Draws a paper from his bosom. 

Here is the conveyance of 
Your whole estate, and all your chattels to me ; 
Is it not so? 

Roch. It is. 

Chara. Behold then—thus 
I rend the seal off ; and disperse it thus, 
Wide as the winds will bear it. 


Rom. This is well done. [Aside to CHARALOIS. 
Chara. Rochfort, my soul is grieved for your good 
sake, 


When in the presence of your family 
And of yourself, I do accuse your daughter 
To have been a vile adultress. 

Roch, — Hold there, Charalois ! 
And as thyself didst to a father bear 
An unexampled reverence, in his name 
Wrong not my child to me. 

Chara. When I was married,— 
(For there I must begin) the young Novall 
Was to my wife, in way of our French courtship, 
A most devoted servant; but yet aimed at 
Nothing but means to quench his lawless fires 5 
And when I was told 
That to mine honour he had plann'd a ruin, 
With some uncourteous licence, by my friend, 
My approved friend, Romont, I gave no credit 
To the reporter, but reproved him for it. 
But after this, continuing his pursuit 
Hotter than ever, he at length obtained it; 
And even this very night Beaumelle consented 
To leave Dijon with him. 


Roch. What proof of this—— 
Charw. Mine eyes, and here’s a witness shall 
confirm ; 


My accusation too. 

Beau. t do, my lord. 

Roch. Whatdo [ hear ?—Beaumont, thou art my 

friend, 

And ere thou say’st adultress o'er again, 
Her life depending on it, be most sure 
She is one. 

Chara. Sir, his senses will avouch it, 
Uknow no proof beyond it. 

Roch. Heaven take mercy 
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Upon her soul, then! 
Beaumelle, my daughter, in whom I had hoarded 
All my best hopes, hath cast on my old head 
The ashes of opprobrium, and will bring these white 
hairs 
Down to the grave with sorrow.—She must die, 
And therefore 
Chara. Stay, just judge; may not what's 
lost 
By her one fault, for I am charitable, 
And charge her not with many, be repaired 
In her fair life hereafter ? 
Roch. Never, Sir ; 
The wrong that’s done to the chaste married bed, 
Repentant tears can never expiate ; 
And be assured, to pardon such a sin 
Is an offence as great as to commit it. 
Chara. I must not then forgive her. 
Roch. Nor she hope it; 
She shall not think to live; 
She inust not live, and if no hand but mine 
Would strike the blow—myself would do it. 
vhara. Then— 
Behold what is here-——— . 
[ Takes off the black cloth from the grave of his fu- 
ther. BEAUMELLE discovered dead upon it. 
Roch. {Starting uP. I Alnighty Heaven, iny child !— 
Rom. It is a spectacle interprets nobly 
The symbol, that thy hand was steep’d withal. 
_ Now, by thy father’s memory, thou could’st not 
Have offered him a higher sacrifice, 
And his great spirit does rejoice to see 
The fearful immolation. 
Roch, Oh, my child! 
Rom. Why stare you, sirs, amaz’d, as twere a crime 
You were spectators to? He hath but given 
To blind and slow-pac’d justice wings and eyes 
To seek and overtake impieties, 
Which from a cold proceeding had received 
Indulgence, or protection. 
Rock. Beaumelle, my dear child! and is she dead 
then? 
Chara. Yes, sir, this is her heart-blood. 
Roch. You have kill’d her ? 
Chara. I should have done it by your doom. 
Roch. I spoke it as a judge only: 
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As a friend to justice, 
I broke all ties of nature, and cut off 
The tove and soft affection ofa parent; 
1 looked on you as a wronged husband, but 
You closed your eyes against me as a father. 
Beaumelle! my daughter ! 
Rom. Now by all my love of Charalois and honour, 
I lament 
That reverend old man's fortune. 
Roch. Why did you take me 
With such a stratagem ? 
Beau. Pray you remember: 
To use the temper, which to me you promised 
Roch. Angels themselves must break, Beaumont 
that promise 
Beyond the strength and patience of angels! 
But I have done—I pray you pardon me, 
A weak old man. And pray you, add to that 
A miserable father.—Can you then blame me 
If I forget to suffer like a man, 
Or, rather, act the woman ! 
Chara. Honoured Rochfort, before 
I laid your daughter on that silent stone, 
Where rests my buried father, I did give her 
Occasion for repentance ;—I called up 
The memory of virtue in her heart, 
And, as the tears at last began to gush, 
In the security, that she should find 
Beyond the limits of mortality 
That, which I could not grant her—I did strike 
The pogniard to her heart, and with a prayer 
As earnest as thine own, do I implore 
Rest to her sinful spirit. Ha! who comes? 
Rom. There is a flare of torches. 
[ Noise of voices without. 
‘This way; this way.”’ 
Chara. 1 am prepared. 


Enter OLp Novatt and Guards, R. U. £. 


Old N. Behold the villain here ! 
Where is my son, thou fierce and bloody wolf? 
Where is my son? 

Chara. 1 slew him! I have sluiced 
The veins, that did contain his wanton blood. 
When his hot pride dared draw him to disgrace me, 
And brand mny noble actions with his lust, 
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To law, to country, I threw off allegiance, 
a know my life is forfeit) and stood forward 
n mine own justice to avenge the wrong! 
Old N, Oh, monster ! 
Lay hold of him, and instant to the rack 
Let him be dragged ! 

Rom. The rack! False, hoary villain ! 
Darest speak of it? ‘The rack! by all the fires, 
To which he did commend the lecherous product 
Of your withered loins, before you touch 
A single hair of his, UV il hew your piecemeal, 
And tear your joints asunder! What! the rack! 
He would not lie upon the couch of shame, 
Heaped up with down and luxury—do you think 
To lay him on the infamous bed of steel, 
Stretched like a common malefactor ? 

Back, slaves! or thus, like a destroying fire, 
I rush upon and blast you ! 
Chara. Stay, Romont! 
Thou shalt not, for my sake, be perfled: stay! 
Not for the life, that I am weary of, 
Shall you invite a harm unto my friend ; 
1, who dare kill, am not afraid to die. 
Charmi. You have eonfess'd the fact ; 
And, as a subject to the laws of Burgundy, 
No plea in mitigation can relieve you 
i eing convict by a just form of law) 

rom the municipal statutes of this realm ; 

‘But as a common blood-shedder, being guilty, 
Must suffer for it. 

Rom. The injuries he sustained, although he’s gone 
Beyond the letter of the law, must yet acquit him. 
Read, sir, [ To Oup Novauu] yoa know the character, 
And you 
Shall find with what vehemency your son 
Did urge Beaumelle—how he won her promise—— 

Old N. Why bring you not the rack forth? 
Wherefore stands the murderer unbound ? 

Rom. Bonds! rack, and bonds! Qh, Sharaiels: my 

- friend, 

Is there no way? Thou butcher of the law, 

To Oup Novaut. 
Thou sanctified assassin! would’st thou dare 
Coerce those arms, trenched o’er with honoured scasr 
To keep thine own from chains? 
Since to die, Charalois, is the worst, 
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Bare we our naked breasts to their keen swords 
And sell our lives to advantage. 

Chara. Friend, forbear! 
What have I left worthy the wish to live for? 
Yet I'll not fall ignobly 
Lord Rochfort ani Novall, and you, that here 
Stand the spectators of this tragic act, 

This is my father’s sword—lI slew with it 

The man that wronged me, and ’tis red besides 

With the warm blood of one that well I loved. - 
Behold the last good office, that it e’er 

Shall render unto Charalois. [Stabs himself 

Rom. Oh! Charalois! 

Chara. Mourn not for me, Romont, receive 
The only legacy I can bequeath, this sword ; 

Wear it in memory of the man you loved, 
And sometimes think on the unhappy Charalois. [Dtes. 

Rom, He is dead. 

These tears, that I was never given to shed, 
Flow from me like a woiman’s.—I have now 

No task left to fulfil except—to earth 

Resign thee with a fitting epitaph, 

That shall record thy virtue and my friendship 
Oh! Charalois, in that the world esteems 

A precious gift from fortune,—in the wealth 
And beauty of thy bride, didst thou receive 

To thee and to thy friend A Farat Dowry. 





THE END. 


PROLOGUE. 
WRITTEN BY R. B. BOURNE, ESQ. 


SPOKEN BY MR. MACREADY. 


Tus night the Muse upon our modern stage 

Presents the poet of an elder age.— 

Oh! had he sung in these our chaster days, 

And sought from your applause his meed of praise, 
Nothing, that should not be, would then have been, 
Pure every strain, untarnished every scene! 

Nor we, as now, had laboured to remove 

Thoughts, that the virtuous heart could ne’er approve ; 
Words, that could give the modest ear offence, 

And steal a blush from virgin innocence. 

Still, though erased the dark, disfiguring stains, 

Though purged the dross, the precious ore remains : 
Still—still is left what well may hope to please, 
The nervous diction, the harmonious ease, 
The patriot zeal, the passion’s tender glow, 
And all the power of art without the show. 
The diamond thus embedded lies in sand, 
Waiting the touch of some industrious hand, 
Till, cleared the duller particles away, 

The gem shines forth with undiminished ray. 
Nor dimly blazoned in the scroll of fame, 
"Mid ancient bards, appeared our poet’s name. 

His worth full well admiring Milton knew, 

And from.his chrystal waters largely drew ; 

To that sweet fount who would not wish to turn, 
At which immortal Milton filled his urn? 

Then let not Rowe’s Fair Penitent—a tale 
Drawn feebly from our great original, 

With laboured phrase and specious eloquence, 
Usurp the place of Nature, Truth, and Sense; 
If but the copy can applause command, 
Approve the earlier end the master hand : 

True taste at once and Massinger restore, 

‘ And give the Stage one classic drama more*.”’ 


* Byron. 
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REMARKS. 


The Shepherd of Derwent Yale. 


TwoER who have attentively stadied humas natere, will at once 
deny that fear, and self-possession, are the true test of guilt and in- 
nucence. The criminal, who comes prepared to meet his charge 
may assume a hardihood well calculated to deceive—while the iuno- 
cent mau will be unnerved, and confounded, at the very idea of 
being associated with moral delinquency. Much, however, depends 
upon temperament. The bold and intrepid spirit will plead its cause 
with firmness and conrage; but, to the sensitive mind, suspicion is 
death. In the halls of justice we have beheld a wretch, stained 
with every crime, so cool, self-possessed, and undaunted, as to 
sturtle incredulity itself; while the victim of false accusation has 
stood pale, trembling, and aghast—incapable of thought, motion, or 
utterance. 

This piece is founded on the circumstance of one brother conspir- 
ing againet another, for the sake of his possessions. In the story 
there is nothing new; but the manner of conducting it savours of 
novelty. We regret, however, that entertainment is so continually 
sought in scenes that are repugnant to humanity. A robber and a 
fratricide are no pleasing objects of contemplation; nor is justice 
satisfied, even though they should precipitate themselves headlong 
into a torrent. Such scenes ncither improve nor soften the heart. 
Their frequent repetition begets indifference; like those unnatural 
exhibitions of human soffering, so peculiar and disgracetnl to a 
civilized land, which appal and disgust the better part of society, 
and render the worst more hardened, savage, and depraved, 

In the character of Shock, the poor, friendless, ragged outcast, 
there is both originality and force. He is a mixture of sense and 
idiotcy ; of imbecility and fecling. He is one of those unhappy ob- 
jects of mental deprivation in whom the light of reason but faintly 
glimmers; yet has he sufficient perception to discover, that he is de 
graded in the scale of being—that he is hopeless, destitute, and 
forlorn. He has known happiness; and the remembrance brings 
with it a mournful consolation. The peculiar feature of his charac- 
ter is imbecility, to which may be attributed that apathy and indif- 
ferenee, resulting less from a consciousness of innocence, than from 
the want of a knowledge of guilt, and its consequences. 

Mr. Sherwin’s performance of the wandering Shepherd was 
highly meritorious; he hit the true pathos of the character, and 
acted with simplicity and feeling. Mr. Sherwin’s powers are wholly 
confined to tragic expression. He has no humonr. A dash of that 
valuable quality would render him a fair substitute for Emery, 
His best part is Fixture, in ‘ A Roland for an Oliver ;” in which 
a eemninen of Yorkshire jealousy is both entertaining and ori- 
ginal. 

The drunken Irish Goaler found a tolerable representative in Mr. 
Fitzwilliam. His singing, however, was infinitely superior to his 


acting. 
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LORD DERWENT.—Crimson velvet jacket and trunks, trim- 
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drab sleeves; brown ragged and patched trunks, flesh leggings, rus- 
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trimmed with brown binding, and large white buttons down the 
breast, brown pantaloon hose, green cap, and rugset shoes. 
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THE 


Shepherd of Derwent Vale. 


ACT I. 


SCENE 1.—The outside of Sir Wilfred Wayward’s 
House, x. vu. &.—the Stage represents a portion of 
the Park, with its fence and gate c. On the left 
hand a Tree, with a rustic seat beneath it. 


Water comes from the House, followed by the Porter, 
who has a horn sluny by his side. 


Walt. Come, my old boy, put your lungs in requisi- 
tion, and give the signal for the tenants to assemble. 
[ The Porter sounds his horn,.| Ha! ha! ha! Egad, 
Porter, you're aS great a man, in your way, as the 
Seneschal himself; fora single breath of yours can 
set the whole village in an uproar.— Here they come. 


Enicr Gervais and Stepruen, from u. vu. £. through 
Gate in c. followed by a number of other Peasants. 


Gerv. Well, Mr. Walter, what news ? 

Walt. You shall know, presently: but, as it equally 
concerns every one of you, let me have you all in a 
circle, and then once telling will suffice. 

Peas. Aye, aye, aye. 

[ They form a circle round WALTER. 

Walt, You must know, then, that your landlord, 
and my master—Sir Wilfred Wayward—the most 
wealthy knight of the whole barony, is going to be 
married to Lady Matilda, the daughter of the rich and 
powerful Lord Derwent, baron of the domain. The 
bride and her illustrious father are to arrive here this 
evening, and his honour intends to give them the most 
brilliant reception his estate can afford: so away with 
you all—set the village bells a ringing, and put on 
your holiday suits. Then come into the park, and 
wait in the shrubbery until I call you. 

Gerv. Well, but Mr. Walter, will you do me a littlo 
favor? 

Walt. I don’t know. Pray, what is it? 
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Gerv. Why, as Sir Wilfred don’t seem to be very 
fond of showing himself, we scarcely know any thing 
abouthim. Now, as you've lived with hima long time— 

Wait. You wish ime to give you a description of him. 

Gerv. If you please. 

Walt, With all my heart: but, as it would occupy 
too much time to enumerate al! his peculiarities, I'll 
merely tell you the most striking one. (Advancing to 
him, and speaking emphatically), He is very generous 
to those who serve him faithfully ; but there are two 
descriptions of persons to whom he hes a mortal hatred. 

Gerv. Indeed! What sorts may they be? 

Walt. Inquisitive tenants, and talkative servants.— 
Good morning. [Exit Wa.t. into house. R. U. E. 

Steph: Ha! ha! ha! I think you’ve gotten your 
answer. 

Gerv. Yes: like master like man. There's no get- 
ting any thing out of him: but, between you and J, 
they tell some queer stories about this landlord of ours. 

Steph. Ave. I remember about twenty years ago, 
just after t’old house was burnt, and his younger brother 
perished i’the flames, Sir Wilfred suddenly disappeared ; 
and some folk were ill-natured enough to say he took 
all the money he could lay his hands on, 

Gerv. Why, bless you, if you were to hear Master 
Flail, and some other old men of the village, talk about 
him, it would make your hair stand on end. They say 
he’s been a common soldier, and a deserter. 

Steph. Why, do they, though? 

Gerv. Pooh, man, that’s a trifle. If we’re to believe 
all they say, he’s been a pirate. 

Steph. Pirate! What’s that? 

Gerv. Why, a sort of sea highwayman, that thinks 
no more of cutting people’s throats, than you or I do of 
sticking a sucking-pig. 

A Peas. Hush, neighbour Gervais! Remember whom 
you're talking about. Suppose it should come to his 
ears—— 

Gerv. And what care Lif it did? If all the tales they 
tell of him be true, 1 would not give two-pence for his 
favor: and if they be lies, I wasn’t the inventor of ’em. 
You may do as you please; but I’ll be hanged if I go 
kicking up my heels for his amusement, till I know a 
little more about him. . 

The Peus. Oh, very well. If you choose to cheat 
yorself of a merry holiday, and plenty of good clrer, 
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that’s your business: we know better. Come along, 

neighbours. 

{Exeunt all but GERvV: L. U.8. through gate in c.— As the 
Peasants go off, an old Soldier enters the Gate, from R. 
u. E. throws himself upon the seat under the Tec, and 
lays his haversack and stick beside him. 

Old S. I don't often knock up on a march ; but deuce 
take me if I’ can go another step without rest. This 
tree and seat will afford me a capital halting place 
for half an hour, before I go down to the village. [To 
Gerv.|]—Pray, friend, can you give me any informa- 
tion concerning a person hereahout, known by the name 
of Shock ? 

Gerv, What ! Shock the orphan Shepherd ? 

Old S. Very likely. 

Gerv. [{ Aside.|—What the deuce can he want with 
that poor creature, whom nobody knows any thing 
about !—[ To Soup.|—Are you acquainted with him, 
friend ? ; 

Old S. Not intimately. Can you tell me where I may 
find him ? 

Gerv. Why, that’s not so easy a matter. Most 
likely upon some bank in the valley, either sleeping or 
crying. 

Old 8. [ Eagerly. | Crying ! What has happened to him? 

Gerv. Only what happens about once a week. Two 
or three of his master’s sheep have been drowned in 
the river. 

Old S. Pray tell me—what sort of person is he ? 

Gerv. A poor, half-starved fellow, that nobody 
knows any thing about, except that he was brought 
here by an old woman, who said she picked him up 
(when a child), wandering upon the highway. 

Old S. Unhappy boy ! 

Gerv. When he arrived at our village, he was a well- 
grown Jad, with a pair of rosy cheeks, and hair so 
bright and curly, that the farmer who first employed 
him said it reminded him of a shock of wheat; and so 
(as he had no name of his own) he has gone by that of 
** Shock’’ ever since. 

Old 8. Is he sober and honest ? 

Gerv. Why, as to sobriety, the spring’s his cellar, 
for I dare say he scarcely ever drank any thing stronger 
than water in his life. His hut, near the river yonder, 
is the most hospitable in the whole valley ; for it don’t 
even refuse admission to the wind and rain; and Pro- 
vidence don’t send him much else to comfort him, for he’s 
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sometimes without a morsel of bread to share with his 

wife and child. . 

Old S. Gracious Heaven! has he a wife and child ? 

Gerv. Yes. He married Alice Pinfold, an orphan, 
like himself. She is far his superior in mind and man- 
ner; but, in point of poverty, the match was equal 
enough. | 

Old S. Thank you, friend. 

Gerv. You're very welcome. [ Going. 

Old S. One word more. I have a message to one Sir 
Wilfred Wayward, of this place. Do you happen to 
know such a person? 

Gerv. Yes. [ Pointing. ; This is his park. 

Old S. Pray, is he— 

Gerv. Stop, my friend. . The man we’ve been talk- 
ing about is a poor devil, without a relation or a groat 
in the world—but Sir Wilfred Wayward is a man of 
consequence, and it might not be quite so safe to gos- 
sip about him with a stranger—so I wish you good day. 

[Evrit Gerv 

Old S. [Solus.] Oh, ho! he’s afraid of committing 
himself: and no wonder, with such a character as Sir 
Wilfred. Well—l’ve experienced some strange adven- 
tures in my life, but this promises to be the most 
extraordinary of all. ’Tis an odd coincidence! I have 
two commissions to execute: one to almost the rich- 
est, and the other to quite the poorest person in the 
whole barony. Heaven only knows how they will! end ! 
However I am resolved not to flinch from, the duty I 
have undertaken. 

[A flock of Sheep pass slowly across the Stage, from t. to 
R. followed by Suock, with his Crook in his hand—his 
Pipe slung on one side, and anempty Wallet and 
Leather Bottle onthe other. Heis without a Hat, and 
has long, light, ae Hair. His dress is exceedingly 
coarseand ragged: he enters through gatein c. 
Shock. Poor dumb creatures! This is t’ last time 

I shall ever drive ye up to t’fold.—And the poor kind 

things look as if they know’d it, and wur sorry to lose 

me. [He sobs.] Weel!—it will be all t’same to 
them !—They’ll get sumbody else to lead’em out and 
watch’em.—But what’s to become o’me—and my poor 
wife—and my bairn? 

{ He weeps and leans upon his crook, x. 

Old S. (Rising, and taking his havresack and stick. | 
Well: I'll stay no longer. I feel a little refreshed 
now, { Crosses to r. jand I'H e’en trudge on to—[ He turns 
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and perceives Siock.|—Ha! who have wehere? That 
simple air !—Crook !—rags and tears !—It surely must 
be himself. bora Shock! 

Shock. [Starting.}| Who calls me ? 

Old S..A friend. 

Shock. You mun be takkin me for sum other body. 
Poor Shock has ne’er a friend. 

Old S. Yes: you have one true friend. I! who 
(though unknown to you) am anxious to do you service. 

Shock, [Brightening.] Can’st gi’ me a flock to tend ? 

Vid S. No. In me yousee one as poor as yourself, 

Shock. Do 11--{ With feeling.|\—What !—Hast got- 
ten a wife and child starving wi’ hunger?—an empty 
satchel, and na brass i’thy pocket ? 

Old 8. No, not quite so bad as that. [ Affected. 

Shock. Then thou’rt not so poor as Shock. I've just 
been turn’d out o’ my place—had all my wages stopt 
because sum o’t’ flock fell into SS aa a a 
and been refused a bit of broken victuals to carry 
home wi’ me.—But mayhap you could speak a good 
word for me to Mr. Walter—he can do ought wi’ Sir 
Wilfred. 

Old S. Bir Wilfred |—~What !—Have you been in his 
service? You shall have your place again, I promise you. 

_ Shock, Shall 12 Heaven bless you !—[ Affected. |— 
You're t’first man as ever show’d me kindness—and I 
known’t why you should neither; for you never seed 
me afore. 

Old S. No: but I’ve often heard you spoken of. 
Have you no recollection of your parents ? 

Shock. Oh, no, nu.—My bairn, poor as it is, is 
richer nor ever his feyther wur for that matter. 

Old S. Have you always been so unhappy ? 

Shock. No—not quite always.—[ With vivacity.]— 
The day when I first met Alice—and the day we wur 
wed—and the day t’young-un wur born—tho’ it was a 
top 0” a’ truss o’ straw—they wur days 0° joy and 
happiness.— (Saddening.|—But they wur all.—They 
say its my own fau't I’m so unlucky—but I don’t believe 
it, not I.—I think it’s a sort of witchery like. 

Old S. You may become rich sooner than you expect. 
—Do you think you could make a good use of money if 
you had it? . 

Shock. Yes.—I'd give it all to ony body as would fill 
my wallet wi’ bread.—But here’s sumbody coming up 
to t‘house—J mun be going. | 

Old S. Stay with me. 
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Shock. Well, but remember—t’flock’s a waitin for 
me, I mun go and put um into t’fold. Where shall 1 
find you when I cum back? 

Old S. Napa Suock’s hand.] On the skirt of the 
wood, at the foot of the hill. 

Shock. V1ll cum.—And, whether I get t’place or no, 
I shall always think o’ your kindness—and I'll pray for 
you—and Alice shall pray for you-—and I'll larn t’bairn 
to pray for you. 

Oid S. Thanks, thanks.—Don’t fail to ineet me. 

Shock. You may be sure o’tae.—| With emphasis. | 
—My friend '‘—[ Wiping his eyes.]—It's t’first time i’my 
life I ever call’d ony body by that name—and—it almost 
chokes me wi’ joy. [Exit Suock, gateinc. 

Old S. [Solus.| Poor fellow !--His is, indeed, a piti- 
able case; but, thank Heaven! I possess the means of 
raising him from indigence, and convincing him that 
he is not, as he imagines himself, without a relative 
in the world.— But first to my business with Sir Wil- 
fred Wayward.—That affair is of the greatest conse- 
quence, and demands my immediate care. Ill retire 
into the shrubbery, and watch for an opportunity to 
accost him. Exit. 


Enter WALTER from House, R. U.E. 


Walt. [Looking out at the wing.) Oh! curse these 
clod-hopping louts !—not one of them in sight yet. 


Sir WILFRED comes from the House, R. U. E. 


Sir W. Well, Walter, have you executed my orders ? 

Walt. Yes, your honour. The tenants were not 
quite so prompt as I could have wish’d; but I have 
every hope that all will go right. 

Sir W. At length, Walter, I am within one step of 
the summit of my wishes. 

Walt. I give your honour joy of your success. 

Sir W. You see what a devoted lover can achieve, 
when aided by courage and perseverance. 

Walt. It was only the other day that his lordship, 
the baron, would neither see you, nor hear you spoken 
well of. 

Sir W. True. My fatber, who was honored with 
the intimate friendship of this lord, was so irritated 
by my flight, that he exaggerated all the errors of my 


youth. 
Walt. Aye, sir, you are more indebted to fortune 
than to your father ; if it had not been for your 


brother’s losing his life m— 
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Sir W. Walter! I have before desired you never 
to mention him in my presence.—-Don’t let me have oo- 
casion to repeat the caution. 

Walt. I beg your honor’s pardon. 

Sir W. Sec! his lordship and lady Matilda approach. 
—Run and prepare the actors for our farce, 

[Axit WALTER through Gate in c. 


Enter Lorp Derwent, Lapy MatTitpa, and suite. 


Sir W. Welcome, my gracious lord! Welcome, lady 
Matilda, to the desolate spot, which only required the 
magic of your presence to convert it into an elysium.— 

[Lapy M. curtsies very low. 

Lord D. Thanks, my dear Sir Wilfred. So high a 
compliment merits a low obeisance. We shall take 
rather an abrupt advantage of your welcome, for Ma- 
tilda has a favor to ask of you. 

Sir W. Favor! I trust Lady Matilda does me the 
honor to believe that, independent of my allegiance, 
her remotest wishes are, to me, the most grateful of 
commands. 

Lady M. In the little promenade which we have just 
made, I have observed some objects who have deeply 
excited my compassion ; and my suit is, that you will 
permit me to afford them some consolation and_relief. 

Sir W. Do, amiable Matilda! diffuse joy and con- 
tentment around you; and let me have the triumph of 
always hearing your name pronounced with its natural 
accompanjiment—a benediction. 

Lady M. There is one family, in particular, whose 
exigencies demand immediate attention. 

Lord D. Though not entirely unused to scenes of 
distress, I never before witnessed such utter destitu- 
tion. 

Sir W. Truce, my good lord! I have indeed been 
too negligent of my poor dependents—but here is my 
apology.—[ Taking Lapy M.’s hand.] My heart has 
been so entirely occupied by this one adored objcct, 
that no space was left for other cares. 

Lord D. Pardon me, my friend, if I say that the ex- 
cuse is more gallant than benevolent. If the violence 
of your love takes away your appetite, ‘tis no reason 
that your tenants should be without a dinner, 

Lady M.—[To Sir W.]—The only persons we saw 
of the family, were a woman‘and child. I asked who 
was her husband? She replied “ the Orphan Shep- 
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herd ;’* and that they awaited his return with the bare 
hope’ of a morsel of food. I had no money to bestow 
upon them, having exhausted his lordship’s purse in 
previous acts of charity. I will visit them again to- 
morrow ; but, in the meantime— 

Sir W. I will give directions that their immediate 
wants shall be attended to; and, in the morning, we 
will visit them together. 

Lord D. (Looking around.| Ah, my friend! the 
contemplation of this spot conjures up in my mind a 
mingled feeling, at once gratifying and painful.—How 
many times have your worthy father and myself wan- 
dered in friendly converse over these scenes! and how 
many times have I seen him writhe beneath the con- 
flicting passions of despair and hope, while he recounted 
the particulars of the dreadful conflagration which rob- 
bed him of a son! 

Lady M. [To Sir W.] Wasit on this spot, then, that 
you lost your brother ? 

Sir W. [Gloomily.] Yes. 

Lady M, Without the possibility of affording him a 
chance of rescue ? 

Sir W. [As before.] Yes. 

Lord D. The intensity of the combustion was such, 
that no trace of the child could be found in the ruins. 
This circumstance gave birth toa vague hope in your 
father’s mind, that his son survived, and so fondly did 
he cherish the chimera, that, when on his death-bed, 
he made his will in the boy’s favour, in the event of 
his re-apearance, 

Sir W. My lord, I respect his last behest, and only 
deem myself the depositary of his wealth, which | will 
joyfully resign, should it ever please Heaven to restore 
to us the object of his bounty. 

Lord D.—{Taking Sir “WitFrep’s hand.|—My 
dear Wayward, I rejoice to hear you utter so laudable 
a sentiment.— My mind was strongly prejudiced against 
yous; but the more I see of you, the more worthy I find 
you of the honor which 1 am about to confer upon 
you. [Sprightly music is heard without. 
Ha! what music is that? —[ Looking out.|—Hey aay) ! 
what, a féte ! 


Enter Warrer through Gate in c. 


Wait.— (To Six W.}—Please your honor, your good 
tenants, anxious to show their affection and respect 
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have assembled to celebrate your approaching happiness, 
and hope you'll condescend to receive the humble tri 
bute of their attentions. 

Sir W. Lady Matilda, will you deign to accept their 
homage ? 

Lady M. With heartfelt pleasure. 

[Sir Wiirrep leads Lapy Martixpa fo a seat, and 

places her between Lond Deanwent and himself. 
A number of peasants (some being habited as Shep- 
herds and Shepherdesses,| enter through gate in c. 
Jrom rk. uv. RF. and make obeisance to the ludy and 
gentleman, strening some flowers ut their feet ; 
Then advance, and perform a figure dance ; 
during which the Otp Soxupier enters, L. and 
remains on unobserved. At the conclusion of 
the dance, StR WILFRED and Lavy MATILDA rise. 

Sir W. Walter, 1 confide to you the task of enter- 
taining these good people. Take care that they want 
for nothing. 

Walt. ft will, your honour. [Aside to Peas.] Why 
don’t you cheer, and be curst to ye? 

(A few of the Peasants cry “‘ Huzza! Huzza! 
Long life to Sir Wilfred.” Then exeunt through 
Gate inc. followed by WALTER. 

Sir W.—[ Pointing to the house.|—! have a poor 
repast prepared, my lord.—If you and Lady Matilda are 
now disposed to honor it. 

Lord D. With all my heart.—I am quite ‘prepared to 
do justice to your hospitality. 

[As Sin Witrrepd is about to offer his hand to con- 
duct Lapy Matiupa, the Otp SoxupierR glides 
behind him und speaks to him in a low voice. 

Old S. Sir Wilfred, I have a message for you. 

Sir W. Bye and bye, good fellow; at present I am 

engaged. . 

Old S.—({ Mysteriously.|—’Tis from Baldoc— 

Sir W.—[ Turning hastily.|\—From Baldoc? 

Old S.—{ As before. |-——And demands instant attention, 
. Sir W.‘' Hush !—Retire, and await mein the shrub- 

ery. 

‘(Sta Witrren, in extreme agitation, takes the hand 
of Lapy MATILDA; and (accompanied by Lorn 
DERWENT, leads her into the house,-r. U. BE. heep- 
ing his eyes fixed upon the OLD SOLDIER, who goes 
slowly’ off at the wing, L. : 
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SCENE U1.—A Shrubbery. 


Enter the Oup SoLpIER, L. 


Old S.—[Solts.]—I have the best security in the 
world that he will keep his word with me; for his ap- 
prehension will compel him. I scarcely dare hope that 
he will yield to my entreaties.—However, my resolu- 
tion is fixed; and be the consequence what it may, I 
will not—Ha ! he comes. 


Exter 81n Wixrrep, at the back, u. 8. E. 


[He cautiously examines every avenue, to assure 
himself that he is unobserved.— Then comes forward 
and sullenly addresses the Op So.vizr. | 

Sir W. Well—what request have you to communicate 
from Baldoc ? 

Old S. For himself nothing.—He is dead. 

Sir W.—[As ¢f relieved from violent apprehension. ] 
—Ha !—what then is your errand ? 

Old S. To give you an account of the last moments 
of that guilty man. 

Sir W. Guilty | Who has charged him with— 

Old -S. Himself !—on the bed of death, which is no 
time for falsehood, he made a written declaration that, 
on a certain day some twenty years ago, taking advan- 
tage of a dreadful fire on this very estate, he carried off 
a child, about three years of age, the second son of the 
late Sir Wilfred Wayward, and conveyed him into the 
forest to assassinate him.—[ He looks steadfastly in Sir 
WIiFrep’s fuce.|—Can you give any guess who the 
person was, whom he pointed out as his employer ? 

Sir W, Eternal powers ! 

Old S. You.—He accuses you of being the murderer 
of your brother. 

Sir W. Infatuated wretch !—And this written impeach- 
ment— 

Old S. Is in my ‘possession—with some other important 
documents. 

Sir W. [Taking the SoipiER’s hand. | Follow me, 
my good friend. Place those papers in my hands, and 
you shall find my liberality commensurate with the im- 
portance of your service. 

Old S. No, Sir Wilfred:—I hope to do you a still 
greater favour.—To relieve your soul from the pressure 
of remorse, and to restore your brother to your arms 
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Sir. W. My brother!—But no—’tis impossible.—I 
have proofs which— 

Old S. Do not deceive yourself, Sir Wilfred.—Bal- 
doc’s testimonial is supported by infallible proofs; and, 
if remonstrance will not avail, the strong armof justice 
shall wrest from you what you so wrongfully withhold. 
—To me the victim of your avarice stands in the rela- 
tionship of an oppressed fellow-creature. 1 know his 
retreat—I am also acquainted with his wrongs, and I 
have sworn to redress them. Yet I woulddo it by 
gentle means.—I.et me beseech you, then, to relent.— 
Open your heart to contrition.—Recall your brother to 
your embrace, and share with him your immense pos- 
sessions.—Do this; and, be Heaven my witness, the 
whole world— 

Sir W. The whole world! 

Old S. Yes—the whole world—even your brother 
himself, shall remain in utter ignorance of your partici- 
pation in the crime of Baldoc. 

Sir W. Ha!—My brother then has not been made 
acquainted with the secret of his birth? 

Old S. No. I only, besides yourself, possess that 
knowledge. 

Sir W. You only. [He looks around.| Then hear 
me.—My father (haunted by a suspicion that my bro- 
ther might still survive) constituted him, by will, his 
sole heir.—Should my brother re-appear, my ruin is 
sealed.—Let him then remain uninformed of his origin. 
—TLet me know his abode, and the name he bears, and 
I will place him far above the reach of want.—And, for 
yourself, you shall fix the price of your silence, 

Old S. Your brother must be recognised. 

Sir W. [ With vehemence.| Never ! 

Old S [Going.| Then I know what course to pur- 
sue. 

Sir W. What would you do? 7 

Old S. My duty.—I have but a few years to live 
and I would freely resign them to see the poor youth 
in possession of his right. 

Sir W. [Springing upon the Souipier, and seizing 
him by the collar.) Wretch !—If you dare to move one 
step in furtherance of your design.—[ Relaxing and 
quitting his hold.| But no, no—tempt me not to acts 
of desperation, but yield to my prayer, and he an 
equal sharer in my wealth. 

Old S. 1 am neither to be scared by threats nor 
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moved by entreaties. Danger never yet deterred me from 
the performance of my duty, nor shall it now. 

Sir W. For heaven and pity’s sake, suspend but your 
intention until— 

Old S. Sir, I well know the conflict which a mind 
like yours must undergo before it can perform such an 
act as I have dictated—[ Crosses to u.| I will therefore 
allow you scope for reflection: to-morrow morning the 
papers proving your brother’s existence shall be laid 
beforehis lordship the baron; if you then instantly 
admit his claim, your guilt shall be suppressed; but 
one moment of resistance proclaims , you to the world a 
fratricide. [Hxit hastily, wv. 

Sir W. [Solus, in extreme agitation.| He’s gone, 
and I am Jost !—His menace realized, life is not worth 
a thought. Yet shall I tamely bear to be stript of my 
hard earned gold, torn from my promised bride, and 
branded with the name of villain ?——-By hell and venge- 
ance, no!—One way remains, and that shall be essay- 
ed—Walter, arm, and follow me! 

[Ezeunt Sir WixFrep by the front i. entrance, 
and Watter by the u. back. | 


SCENE I11.—The inside of a Cottage, without fur- 
niture—Tuapy discovered, solus, with a book 
in his hand. He lays downthe book, and comes 
Jorward. 


Thady. Heigh ho! I wish father would return, for 
I’m quite tired of being alone—I’m as melancholy as a 
new caught bird in a cage, and I’m sure [ never see one 
without longing to set it at liberty. 


SONG.—THaDy. 


When opening flowers proclaim the spring, 
And tuneful birds a welcome sing, | 
O’er sylvan scenes I Jove to rove, 

And hear the concert of the grove ; 

For as the feather’d songsters meet 

They seem to say, ‘* how charming sweet 


Are wings and liberty !”’ 
But when imprison’d in a cage 
I see the captive warbler rage, 
My bosom burns to break the wire, 
And let him join his native choir ; 
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For, in each note which meets my ear, ! 
Methinks these plaintive words I hear, 
‘¢ Oh give me liberty !”’ 


Enter Rooney O’CHiIseEnx through R. D. 


Rooney. Thady, jewel, come to my arms, and give 
me joy of my promotion. (He embraces Tuany.] 
"Tisn’t long since myself got out of limbo, and now 
('m going to keep other poor devils in it—I’ve seen 
lis honour, the seneschal, and he’s given me a com- 
mission. 

Thady. A commission! 

Rooney. Troth, he did that same ; the gaoler of the 
barony died yesterday, and I’m after popping into his 
shoes. I’m to go directly up to the prison beyont, to 
take charge of the big bundle of keys; but I’m thinking 
I°ll not be so cute at guarding the doors of a gaol as I 
was at making them. ; 

Thady. 'The seneschal has always been very kind 
to us. 

Rooney. "Deed he has :—when I came over from Ire- 
land, (bad luck to the day!) I brought a letter to him 
from a lady of my acquaintance, 

Thady. A lady, father ? 

Rooney. Yes; a landlady of the Bull and Shamrock, 
in Kinsale—Oh, then, a cushlee! she little thinks what 
a cross-grained job her friend’s giving me now: well, 
I hope [ll get no prisoners in it, as I was, for the crime 
of unavoidable misfortune, or I]’ll be letting them get 
o’ the wrong side of the bars, in spite o’ my teeth. 

Thady. 1 hope not, father. 

Rooney. Let me only have to dale wid blackguards, 
and devil a taste of tinderness will they get from Rooney 
O’Chisel—they’ll find me as hard and as rough as a bag 
o” nails. 


Enter the OLp So.pIER, R. D. 


Old S. [As he enters.|] Vil e’en throw myself upon 
the protection of this stranger. [Jo Rooney.] My 
good friend, I am pursued, and have taken advantage 
of your open door: will you conceal me? 
Rooney. | Aside.] By the powers, now, that’s a might 
. cool question to ax of a gaoler! [To the Sornice | 
Sure you wouldn't think me too curish if I’d like to 
know what you’ve been doing, first. 
Old S. There’s no time for explanation. I’m an 
innocent man beset by villains, 
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Rooney. By my soul, then, 1 suppose I must take 
your bare word for it. 

Old S. Will you give me an asvlum? 

Rooney. No; 1 can’t do that, because I’m just going 
out of its but IN tell you what I'll give you—I’ll give 
you a hint.~-My cabin has got a back door to it, and it 
opens into the wood, [THapy opens the door in c. and 
remains oulside.| So, away wid you, honey, and take 
care you don’t pay mea visit at the house I’m going to, 
for devil's cure to the open door you'll find there but 
what’s double-locked. 

Old S, [Aside.] What shall I do? If I should fail 
to reach the spot in safety, poor Shock will be left de- 
stitute. [T7'o Roorry.] { would give all I am worth in 
the world at this moment, to know whether you are a 
man of honour. : 

Rooney. Would you? See that, now—Arrah, clap 
your eyes upon the face o’ me—if you think I’m honest, 
don't be afraid to spake out—and if you see any thing 
you mislike about it, why keep it to yourself, vour- 
neen. 

Old S. 1 am engaged inthe cause of humanity, and 
necessity compels me to entrust you with a secret. 

Rooney. In the cause of humanity !—Musha, then 
yourself has the key to my heart, and you may lock up 
Just what you will in it, till you want it back. 

Old S. Will you swear to preserve it inviolable ? 

Rooney. Is it swear?—Troth, then, Vl] do no such 
thing; | Emphatically] but by the holy crook of St. 
Patrick, the man that would get it out o° me— 

Old S. Enough.—Now hear me.—In the trunk of the 
blighted willow, which overhangs the torrent in the 
wood, hard by, there is hidden a considerable trea- 
sure. Should [ arrive there in safety, your assistance 
will not be required. But if any thing should befall 
me, be you my executor, and deliver that property into 
the hands of the person to whom it belongs. ‘Tis 
Shock, the orphan Shepherd—farewell ! 

[Hxit OLp SotpiER: and enter THADY, D. inc. 

Rooney. ’Pon my conscience, I‘m not the only one 
that’s in good luck to-day. Shock, the orphant Shep- 
herd ! and who the devil’s he? Sure the man doesn’t | 
think I know every mutton driver in the—[Enter 
Wa ter, R. D.|—Hollo! another !— 

Walt, (Aside.| 1 could almost swear, that at a 
distance I saw him enter this cottage. [To Rooney.} 
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Pray, my friend, have you seen an old soldier pass this 
way? 

Noosa: Oh! many’s the one, ould and young too. 

Walt. But within these few minutes ? 

Rooney. What it 1 did? 

Walt. Only inform me which way he went, and this 
purse [Offering a purse] shall reward your intelli- 

ence. 
: Rooney. 1'll tell you what, sir; I’m after being 
*pinted keeper of the goal, and I intend to drink double 
doses of brandy to fit my heart for its new calling; 
but if I'd buy any wid such dirty-got money, I’d be 
afraid of its choking me. 

Walt. 1 fancy there are not many people of your class 
so squeamish. 

Rooney. My class, is it? Botheration, man: when 
the divil comes abrcead in search of a big rogue, do you 
think he stops to look whether his coat’s made of plain 
fustian, or lace and broad-cloth? 

[ Looking first at his own dress, and then at WALTER’s. 

Walt. May be not: so let every one take care of him- 
self, my fine fellow. [Hzit WALTER, R. D. 

Rooney. Bad luck to your gingerbread jacket !— was 
it yourself the ould soldier wanted to get out of the 
way of? 

Thady. 1 dare say, father, he’s safe enough out of 
reach by this time. 

Rooney. 1 hope he is, Thady, if it wasn’t a lie he 
was telling me. However, that’s his business, and I 
must go and attind to mine; and do you go and attind 
to your learning.—[ Ezit Tuapy.R. p.J|—I can’t say it’s 
much taste I have for the change: at my ould trade I was 
at home to a shaving, wid my little shop full of timber, 
where I used to make every matter of household furni- 
ture from acradle to a coffin. And then to loseall toa 
gang of hard-hearted creditors! Och hone! its like a 
great scholar being robbed of all his books; for in a 
joiner’s workshop you may study all the professions in: 
the world. 

SONG.—Rooney. 
I'm a joiner by trade, and O’Chisel’s my name 3 
From the sod, to make shavings and money, I came. 
But myself I was never consarning 
’Bout the lessons of schools ; 
- For my own chest of tools 
And my shop were a college for lerning. 
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For by cutting, contriving, 
And boring and driving, 
Each larned profession gains bread ; 
And they’re sure to succeed, 
If they only take heed 
To strike the right nail onthe head. 
Whack ! whack! hubbaboo, gramachree: 
All the Dons in the nation are joiners like me. 


The lawyers, like carpenters, work on a binch, 
And their trade’s just the same as my own to an inch ; 
For clients, whenever they dive in-it, 
Soon find their cash fail; 
For the law’s a big nail, 
An’ the ‘turneys are hammers for driving it. 
Then by cutting, &c. 


The Doctor a big chist of tools carries out, 
And cuts, saws, and hacks his poor patients about, 
Just as | would a plank, or a scantling ; 
And it’s all one to him, 
If he lops off a limb, 
Or takes out out an ould tooth or young bantling. 
For by cutting, &c. 


Then each Sunday, at church, bythe parson we’re tould, 
By line, square, and compass, our actions to mould ; 
And at joining himself the right sort is: 
For he pins man and wife 
Together for life, 
Just as firm as a tenon and mortise. 
So by cutting, &c. 


And the heroes who sarve in our army and ships, 
When they’re fighting our battles, are all brother-chips, 
So entirely our trades are according ; 
For with tools of sharp steel 
Soldiers cut a great deal, 
And the tars are nate workmen at boarding: 


So by cutting, &c. 


Then our nobles and marchants, and stock-jobbing lads, 
Like joiners, work best when they've plenty of brads. 
Each projector’s a great undertaker ; 

And, to clinch up the whole, 

. Our good King, bless his soul! 

Is an elegant Cabinet-maker. 
So by cutting, &c. [ Exit, rR. p. 
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SCENE 1V.—A retired spot on the skirt of a wood.— 
Evening.—A violent storm, with thunder and light- 
ning.— On one side is a small accessible eminence.— 
The OLD SOLDIER enters L. and crossesto k. U.E, pur- 
sued by Sin WILFRED Waywarp and Waren, with 
their swords dranmn.— The sound qf Suock’s pipe is 
heard ; atthe conclusion of which enter SHOCK, L. 8. £. 
Shock. [Solus.] Weel, I’ve gotten here at last. An’ 

I had’nt gin my word to cum and meet wi’ t’ould man, 

T should ha’ stood crying o’er t’sheep another hour. 

[ Looking around | This mun be t’spot, I reckon: but 
see nought o° my friend. ll gang up o’top o’t’hill, 

and look ubout me a bit.—[lle gocs some paces up the 

hill, when a distant plaintive cry is heard, R. U. E.]|—Ha! 
what wur that? [Listens.] Oh! it were no’ but t’wind 
among t’leaves. [ He proceeds up the hill L. u. E.—a long 
groan is heard, rR. U. e.] He! war’nt that?-[4 peal of 
thunder.| Oht’thunder. Wauns, | thought it wur t’ voice 

of a man. Weel, I'll stop a piece longer, in spite o’ 

t’storm. Heaven will do no harmto poor Shock. [He 

ascends lo the top of the hill, sits down, and begins lo 
playa melancholy air upon his pipe. 


Enter Stn WitFrep Waywarp, with his drawn 
sword in one hand, and the soldier’s havresack tn the 
other, followed by WALTER, R.U.E. 


Sir W. [Wildly.] Thanks to my faithful steel, his 
silence is secure! Now for my prize! 

[He precipitately rifics the havresuck ; at which mo- 

ment footsteps are heard, und voices without. 

Voices. (R.) This way! this way! 

Sir W. [Looking out.| Eternal powers! Matilda and 
her father! [lle sheathes his sword, and throws the ha- 
wresack into the thicket. | 


Lapy Mativpa and Lorn Derwent, fol- 
y, @ pnumber of domestics with lighted torches, R. 
Lady My He's here ! he’s here !—safe, thank Heaven ! 

Tableau.—Lorp Derwent, Lapy Matitpa, §ir 
WitrreD Waywarp, and Wa ten, in front. Ser- 
vants urranged at the back. WaurTer catches the atten- 
tion of Sin WItrrepD, and significantly points out 
Suock, who still sity on the eminence, 7 






END OF ACT 1, 
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ACT If. 


SCENE I.—The interior of Suock’s dwelling.—A mud 
hovel, the walls of which have partly fallen down, 
and been repaired with branches of trees and 
straw. The principal, door, which is in the R. 
of the flat, is composed of a few rough boards, much 
shorter than the opening. Onthe L. ts a smaller 
door of a similar description; and on the R. a 
rustic lattice door, as leading toa small shed. The 
Jurniture consists of a rude table, two stools, and 
a rush mat [spread upon the Sioor), on which a 
Child lies sleeping.— ALice discovered spinning. 


Alice. [Sola.| Mercy on us! what can have become 
of poor Shock? If he has been out all night in the 
storm, he must be almost famished. Perhaps his ma- 
ster has been so cruel asto stop his wages, and he has 
not the courage to come home. Heaven preserve his 
poor weak brain! his grief may have led him to do 
something wrong-—but no, his heart is too tender for 
that. He would never desert his poor wife and child. 

[She approaches the child, who awakes. 

Child. [Rising.] Oh, mother, you awoke me just as 
I was dreaming that father brought us something to 
eat. | 

Alice. Did I, my love? [Embraces the Child.j Tam 
sorry for that; but perhaps your dream may prove true, 
Go and try if you can see your father coming. 

Child. Yes, mother, and if I do, Ill run and meet 
him. . [Exit CHILD, nv. in F. 

Alice. [Listening.| Hark! what noise was that? 
Before sun-rise I saw some soldiers pass this way. [She 

<looks out.] What do Fsee? The Seneschal! what can'he 
want here? 


Enter the SENESCHAL, followed by some Soldiers, 
D. in F.” 


Senes. [To the Soldiers.] Search diligently every 
part of this hut. [Some of the Soldiers enter xn. 
While others inspect the apartment] Don’t be alarmed 
good woman; you have nothin to fear. Where is your ' 
husband ? ¢ 
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Alice. Oh, sir, 1 would give the world to know that 
myself. He did not come home last night. 

Senes. Was he not last night, during the storm, 
upon the hill near the thicket? 

Alice. [With apprehension.| Heaven above knows, 
sir !—has any thing happened? 

Senes. Have you heard nothing new this morning ? 

Alice. Nothing. 

Senes. Have you given shelter to any stranger du- 
ring the night ? 

Alice. Shelter! Look around, sir. Is it likely that any 
one would seek shelter in this hovel ? 

Senes. Still it would afford the hope of concealment 
to a criminal flying from justice. ; 

Alice. [Eagerly.] What do you mean, sir? [ The 
Soldiers come forward from R.} 

A Soldier. We can find nothing, sir, to cause suspi- 
cion. 

Alice, [Aside.| Suspicion! He named my husband, 
too. { To the SENESCHAL.] Sir, sir, for charity’s sake, 
let me know the meaning of this. 


Enter Gervais hastily p, in F 


Gerv. Mr. Seneschal— 

Senes. What now ? [ They all press round GERvAIs. 

Gerv. Walter, the valet of Sir Wilfred Wayward— 

Senes. Hush! [Takes Gervais aside.] Well, what 
of Walter ? 

Gerv., He has this moment been seen upon the high 
road, on horseback, at full speed; and, whenever he 
met any one, he muffled his face in his cloak, to pre- 
vent his being known. 

Senes. Pray, had not this Walter a bad character in 
the neighbourhood ? 

Gerv. I don’t know, sir. He was quite in the con- 
fidence of Sir Wilfred. 

Senes. Very well. 

Gerv, ([Aside.] He don’t seem to relish that. 

Senes. [Aside.| Gracious powers! Can it be sus- 
pected that Sir Wilfred !—the man who was about to 
marry my young lady ?—and yet, his sudden disappear- 
ance—his absence this morning—how shall this he told 
to his lordship ? 

Alice. [Aside to Grervats,] Gervais, tell me, I beg 
ef you, what is— 

Gerv, [Aside to Auice.] Presently. 
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Senes. [To Gervais.]-Utter not a word on the sub- 
ject which you have named, but follow me; we must 
pursue our researches. 

Exeunt SENESCHAL and SoOLpDIERS, D. in F. 

Alice. f etaining Gervais.] Now! 

Gerv. An old soldier, who was yesterday seen in Sir 
Wilfred Wayward's park, has been found murdered in 
the wood. Sir Wilfred is from home ; and, although the 
people dare not speak out, they suspect— 

Alice. What! that Sir Wilfred— 

Gerv. Hush! be silent at present—I must follow the 
Seneschal. 

Alice. But let me hear— 

Gerv. I dare not—-besides, I know no more. 

[ Exit GERVAIS, D. inF. 

Alice. (Sola.) Merciful Heaven! Can it be possi- 
ble! arich and powerful knight guilty of murder! but 
my poor husband ! what can have detained him so long? 
Ishudder to think of his absence from home at such a 
time. [A dead march is heard without.|] Hark! what 
sound is that? [She runs te the door, on the outside of 
which a funeral trainis seen to pass from. tor.| Ha! 
tis the body of the murdered man, [Exit Avice, p. in F. 


Enter Sin WiLFRED WaywarpD, D. in F. his dress. 
is disordered; and his features evince the most 
violent emotion. 


Sir W. This horrible spectacle is too much! [He 
falls upon a stool, and hides his face in his hand till 
the funeral procession has passed.| ’Tis gone! and I 
respireagain. Whet a night have I passed! for the 
first time in my life I have felt the force of terror. 
Every eye seemed fixed upon me! They donot yet 
dare to accuse me, but my perturbation may have been 
interpreted. Whither have I wandered? I walked from ° 
home to tranquillize my spirits ; and fate conducted me 
to the very spot where [had striven to cqnceal one crime 
by the perpetration of another, still more black and 
execrable, Shall 1 have recourse to flight? I have gold 
enough upon my person for every present exigency. And 
yet, why should [ egal my guilt, and relinquish, 
without an effort, all the ambitious hopes which urged 
me to imbrue my hand in—bark! I hear footsteps !— 
[ Music.]—Ha ! ‘tis the shepherd! 

[ He conceals himself inthe shed, pr. 
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Enter Suock, slowly, and looking timidly round, D. F. 


Shock. What! not here! neither Alice nor t’bairn! I 
wur ’maist freetened to cum in. They'll be looking 
a’ter me, I reckon [Affected.] ‘They mun be nigh dying 
wi’ hunger; and | ha’ getten nout for ’em when they do 
find me. 

Sir W. (Laoking out.] What dreadful misery ! 

Shock. Mayhap’t wife ha’ heard o” t’ man being kill- 
ed i’ t’ wood, and war freetened, as I didn’t cum home, 
that I wur—but no; she could na’ think that nouther, [ 
never harmed any body i’all my life. Ise sure I 
should ha’ thout tthunder war enough to scare folk 
fra’ knocking one another o’ tyed. Ah! Alice little 
thinks who t’ dead man wur. I wish I’d seen the chap 
as dun it. I'd ha’ telled Seneschal, and, mayhap, he 
mout ha’ gi’en me sommnt to get a bit o’bread. 

Sir W. A project has flashed across my brain! The 
thought is horrid! Yet, I am struggling to escape sink- 
ing ina flood of infamy, and will e’en grasp at this 
feeble chance. 

Shock. Ha! what’s t'matter wi’me? I feel all over 
—like—(Jle staggers toa stool, sits down, u. and lays 
his hand upon his stomach.} Oh! I know weel enow 
what it is now. 

Sir W. The moment could not be more favourable ! 
[calls] Shock ! [louder.] Shock ! 

Shock. [Starting.] Ha! who’s that ? [ Rises. 

Sir W. [Coming forward.) ’Tis I. 

Shock. [Confused and surprised.| He! your wor- 
ship! why, i’ t’‘name o’ wunder— - 

Sir W. Silence. See if any one is within hearing, 
What I have to say to you derrands the most profound 
secresy. (Shock searches cautiously round.| Prepos- 
terous as it is, his rustic ignorance gives me courage to 
proceed. 

Shock. | Coming forward}. There’s nobody nigh. 

Sir W. [With affected concern | Poor Shock! 1 knew 
that you were indigent; but, if I could have had an 
idea of the wretchedness which I now witness, I never 
could have suffered you to be dismissed from my ser- 
vice. ; 

Shock. [ With vivacity.] What! will ye tak me back’ 
again? : 

Sir W. Answer me: —will you command instead of 
serving, and see your wife and child relieved from want, 
and blest with riches ? as 
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Shock. [ With emotion.] My wife and child! your— 
worship—I'd lay down my life— 

Sir W. So great a sacrifice is not requisite.—Would 
you endure a few days’ imprisonment ? 

Shock. Days? aye, and weeks too, if that would bring 
"em any good; but I don’t understand—I beg pardon. 
All t’ ‘neighbours tell me I ha’ gotten a very thick yed ; 
and I dout its ow’r true. 

Sir W. Hear me. A man has been found dead, in the 
wood. 

Shock. Aye, Iknow—an ould soldier—I wunder what 
rascal could be so cruel — 

Sir W. No one. ’Tis supposed that he had quarrelled 
with some one, and that he lost his life in fighting. 
Shock. Oh, that alters t’?matter. 

Sir W. The officers of justice are at this moment in 
search of the person who killed him, and public rumour 
has dared to accuse me. 

Shock. [With extreme surprise.] Ha! accuse a man 
like you ! 

Sir W. Strong in ny own innocence, I would instantly 
demand the right of proving it by trial; but Iam on 
the point of marriage with the daughter of our lord the 
baron, and the bare imputation would delay, if not 
entirely prevent, my happiness. 

Shock. Weel, that’s true. 

Sir W. The moments are precious! Shock, whoever 
the guilty man may be, will you consent to relieve him 
from the denunciation which hangs over him ? 

Shock. Me? why—what does your worship mean ? 

Sir W. Take his place—suffer yourself to be charged 
with his crime; and I will pledge myself for the ad- 
vancement of your fortune. [ Takes several purses from 
his pockets, and covers the table with money. | 

Shock. [As if stupefied with astonishment. | Where am 
1? am [asleep orawake? Allthatfor me! [ With emo- 
tion.| No, no; not all for me—for my starving wife, 
and dear, pretty bairn! [To Sir W.]—Your worship, 
what mun I do? . 

Sir W. Vil tell you—you will be taken into custody. 

Shock. Shall 1? (Here, and during the remainder of 
the scene, Shock occasionally trembles, as if irresolute, 
and as aften custs his eyes on the money, the sight of 
which seduces him to consent, | 

Sir W. You will be taken to prison. 

Shock. [Alarmed.| To prison! when? 
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Sir W. To-day: afterward you will be questioned 
whether you killed the old soldier. 

Shock. And what mun I say ? 

Sir W. Nothing. [ will not burthen your soul with 
perjury. Iwill pretend to the baron, that you have 
confessed to me; that he sought your life; that he at- 
tacked you near the torrent, in the wood; and that, 
pene younger and stronger than him, you overcame 

im. 

Shock. [Gloomily, us if wavering.| Oh, I understand 
now—I mun let ’em say ’twur I[ as kill’d t’ould mon. 

Sir W. [Seizing SHock’s hand, and assuming a tone 
of tenderness. | My good Shock, my object is to promote 
the welfare of your whole family. Betherefore swayed 
by my advice. You shall soon quit this rustic habit 
and this comfortlesas abode. JT will be your protector 5 
and all your wishes shall be gratified, even before you 
can express them. 

Shock. [With apparent resolution.| Well, if your 
worship is sartin that my hauding my tongue will mak 
all right— 

Sir W. It will; it must. Be you only firm in your 
resolution not to contradict the accusation, and leave 
the rest to me. Now listen, but let it not alarm you. 
You will be taken from prison to trial; you will be 
condemned as a murderer— 

Shock. [Breaking from Sik WILFRED, and shudder- 
ing with horror.| What! let "em call mea murderer ! 
tell my poor Alice she’s t’wife of a murderer! and 
t’poor little bairn that his feyther’s—why they would 
never cum nigh me ony wore. No! if it wur nought 
but killing t’man, I wadn’t mind; but to say 1 mur- 
dered un!—Tak back t’money [erosses to R.}] V1 ha’ 
nou't to do wi’t. I’ve ne’er a mouthful of bread for 
mysen or my family: but [Pll tell "em they mun wait 
till t’morn; [he clasps his hands and raises his eyes] and 
we'll pray to Heaven to send us summut to keep us 
fra’ dying wi’ want. . 

Sir W. [Alarmed at Suocrk’s resistance.| Insensate 
churl! away with these idle terrors! your heart recoils 
at a bare word which «escaped my lips in error. I re- 
peat to you, it is no murder, though they may call it so 
—it is more an affair of misfortune than of crime—your 
wife and child, instead of flying from your. embrace, 
will bless you for raising them to affluence. [Pointing 
to the gold.) To-morrow the gold now before you shall 

c3 
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be increased twenty-fold: meantime I will furnish 
your family with the means of retiring to another coun- 
try, where they shall Jive rich and happy. 

Shock. [ Kagerly.| And I— 

Sir W. When your trial is concluded, I will liberate 
ou from prison in the night—you shall hasten to fol- 
ow them, and, instead of being a shepherd to others, 

you shall have flocks of your own— 

Shock. Shall 1, though ? 

Sir W. Aye, the best the country will afford. 

Shock. [Aside.] Well, I see how it is, it’s my lot, 
and every one on us mun tak that, good or bad, as it 
comes, i’ spite of his ’sen. It’s just as t’ ould soldier 
said—He telled me I would soon be rich, and as sure 
as my name is Shock this mun be t’ way he meant, [ To 
Sirk WILFRED a | I'l) do’t, your worship. 

Sir W. [With triumph.) Then your fortune is secure 
—I will deposit in your hut the proofs of your guilt. 
—But one thing more—Swear to me by all your hopes, 
here dnd hereafter, to preserve eternal secresy 

Shock. Weel, I do— 

Sir W. Enough ! Farewell awhile, and thank your 
stars for this happy change of fortune. [Aside.] 'Thus 

far I have succeeded to mv utmost wish—but for the 
rest, time only can decide. [Exit Sin WILFRED, D. inF. 

Shock. [Solus.] Weel, I never seed sucha day as this 
in my life—I feel vary queer—I think I should lose ny 
senses, only they tell me L ha’ getten none to Jose. It 
seems all a dream. [ He takes hold of some money.| No ; 
it be right earnest gold, and that will buy ony thing. 
Alice and bairn shall ha’ three meals a day, and—-my 
heart’s nigh bursten wi’ joy. [He bursts into tears. | 
¥’se better now, and as I’se to be put into prison to-day, 
I mun get this out o’ t’ way till its all ow’r. 

[He sweeps all the gold into his satchel, and con- 
ceals it in the thatch. 


Enter Axick, carrying a small basket, followed by 
STEPHEN, D, in F. 


Alice. [On entering.) Hah! safe returned, thank 
Heaven! [She runs and embraces Suock.} My dear 
Shock, I've good news for you-—A kind, charitable 
lady has given me some money, and I’ve got sucha 
breakfast |— 
| Shock, [With great glee.] And I’ve gotten good 
news for you, too—I've money enough to buy half 
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o’t’village—Doant stop me—I’se no’ but going to get 
summut to eat an’ drink, an’ ax sum o’t’neighbours to 
cum an’ mak merry wi’ us—I°ll be back ina minute— 
Oh! you will be so surprised !—I’se so happy, and 
hardly know what I’se about. 

[Exit Suock, dancing with joy, D. in F. 

Alice. Ohow happy I am to see my dear Shock in 
such high spirits ! 

' Steph. Um afeard you'll be changing your tune afore 
ong. 

Alice. Eat What do you mean, Stephen ? 

Steph. Poor Alice! I’m sorry to be t’first to tell you 
th’ news, but the truth mun be told—Shock ha’ been 
fund to be t’man as killed t’ould soldier. 

Alice. [Coolly.] For shame, neighbour Stephen. 
Shock would rather perish with hunger than commit 
sucha deed. No, no; my mind is easy enough on that 
score. The blow was struck by aricher hand than—— 

Steph. U wish I could believe you—but it’s too well 
known, I can tell you-—— 

Alice. Ask neighbour Gervais—~_. 

Steph. Here he do cum back-~I mun be off; I'll ha’ 
nothing to do wi’ a murderer. 

[Exit STEPHEN, D. in P. 


Enter SHock, D. in ¥. carrying on one hand a basket, 
and leading his child with the other, followed by seve- 
ral Peasants, male and female, same of whom carry 
stone jugs. 


Shock. Cum, neighbours, you mun help me a bit— 
There bean’t much room upont’table, but we mun mak 
t'best on it. [The Peasants place their jugs on the 
table, and assist SuHock in bringing provisions from 
the basket. 

Alice. {Drawing Suock aside tor.] Oh, Shock! if 
you were to know what has been said of you! 

Shock. I caren’t what they say, let ’em chatter an’ 
they like. 

Alice. Aye, but— 

_ Shock. Never mind, I tell thee—eat, drink, and be 
merry. You needn't be freeten’d—I shall never be 
poor ony more; nor you, nor t’bairn, nor— . 

Alice. But, dear Shock, for Heaven’s sake! A man 
has been found murdered—I was first told that Sir 
Wilfred— 
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Shock. [ Laughing.} No, no; he’s not t'man as will 
be ta’en up— 

Alice. What can you mean? 

Shock. Ho'd thy tongue, I tell thee, and mak’ thysen 
easy—T’ve axed ould neighbour Flail and t’dame to 
cum,and we'll ha’ such a feast !—Cum, let’s tak™a sup 
o” yeal to begin wi’. [He goes to the table, takes one 
of the jugs, and drinks.| Cum, lasses, why dean’t 
ye begin ? ; 
[Ae this moment, a heavy packet, us thrown 

Jrom p.in F. falls against the lattice door R. 

Alice. Who’s that? [She opens the door, takes up the 
packet, unfolds it, ond starts with horror, on finding 
the havresuck of the old soldier, stained with blood.) 
Saints preserve us! [Culls.] Shock! [He approaches. | 
See here—a wallet stained with blood. 

Shock. [Coolly.| Aye, aye, I know all about that, 

Alice. [Grasping his arm.| Oh, heavens! 1s it 
then true ? 

A Peasant, Gum, doan’t ye be squabbling when ve 
a’ gotten company wi’ ye: you'll spoil all. 


Enter suddenly the Senescuat and Sir’ WILFRep 
Wavwarp, followed by soldiers, p. ink. Avice throms 
the huvresack into the shed, nr. 

Senes. [To Soldiers.) Guards, seize that man, 
[ Points to Suock !] and bear him to pfison. I have 
information that he is the assassin. [The Guards sur- 
round Snock, R. | 

Alice. [ Wildly.| Shock! Shock! speak! Do you 
not deny the crime ? 

Shock. Deny it? No, no; that ’ud never do. 

Alice. [Shrieks, and excluims] Miserable! wretched 
mother ! —[She attempts to embrace her child, but sroons 
in the effort, and falls—the child kneels beside her. | 

Shock. [To the Peasants, with intense feeling.| Tak’ 
care o’t’poor lass and bairn—[{ To Sirk Witrrep.|— 
You mun let ’em cum an’ see me, your worship—[Sir 
Witrrep averts kis fauce.] Poor, dear Alice! good 
bye, neighbours—[ 7 Sin WitrrepD, as the soldiers 
conduct him off.] { say, you didn’t tell me they’d cum 
so soon though. , | 

[Exit Senescuar, followed by Sock, guarded, 
and Peasants, dD. F.~ 
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SCENE IT.— The outside of SHock’s hut, with Dd. in FP. 
Str WILPReED comcs from the hut, and, at the same 
time, enter LADY MatTILDA, R. 


Lady M. Ah, Sir Wilfred, happily met. You must 
assist me in alleviating the distress of this wretched 
family—I have heard of their new calamity. 

Sir W. Dear lady Matilda! this is no place for you. 

Lady M. No place for me?—the abode of weeping 
innocence can never be an unfit place for the benevolent 
heart. 

[Avice comes from the hut, v. F. 

Alice. What! have they all deserted me? [Ske per- 
ceives Lavy Matitpa.] Ab! generous lady, have 
you the mercy to visit the wife of a murderer ? 

Sir W. Lady Matilda, I entreat you to separate 
yourself froin this woman, 

Lady M. No, Sir Wilfred ; she at least is only un- 
fortunate. And, perhaps, even her husband may not 
be thereal culprit. [Zo Axice.] Poor suffering soul! 
your misfortunes were great enough before. Meaven 
only knows how you will support this last affliction. 

: Alice. {Weeping.| Support it? never !—it will bring 
me to the grave; and what will become of my poor 
child ? 

Lady M. Be that my care. It shall never want a 
protectress while I have life. 

Alice. Thanks, madam, thanks—but oh! my poor 
husband ! 

Lady M. Nay, be comforted. [To 81rn WivLFRep. | 
Pray, Sir Wilfred, join me in administering at least the 
balm of hope. | 

Sir W. Amiable Matilda, I would it were in my 

wer! butI have so strong a conviction of the Shep- 

erd’s guilt, that I dare not offer such delusive consola- 
tion. He will shortly be brought to justice; and my 
presence will be required. [Offering his hand. ]—Pere 
mit me to conduct you. ‘ 

Lady M. No, Sir Wilfred: hasten to your painful 
duty, if such it be; but for me, I will not at present 
abandon this pitiable object. (Soothingly taking AuICce’s 
hand.|—-Come ! in and calm your fears; all may yet 
be well: come—come. 

[Lapy Matiipa leads Axice into the hut,p. in ¥. 

Sir W. [Solus.] How dreadfully perilous is the 
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expedient which my desperation has prompted me to 
adopt! When the Shepherd shall be exposed to legal 
scrutiny, I trembled for the event, His extreine sim- 
plicity, which has hitherto been my safeguard, will 
then place me on the brink of a precipice. But how 
prevent it?—His tacit admission of the crime, when 
arrested, was so numerously witnessed, that if I could 
now procure his liberation and flight, that fact alone 
would establish the evidence of his guilt, and effectu- 
ally relieve me from suspicion.—It shall be tried! The 
newly appointed gaoler is as-needy as his prisoner ; and 
doubtless, by apportioning the bribe to his scruples, 
may be prevailed upon to release and fly with him. If 
he yield, 'tis well—if not, impelled by dire necessity, 
I e’en must plunge another step in self-preserving 
homicide, [ Exit, r. 


SCENE IWIi.—The gaoler’s lodge of a prison with a 
door R. 8. £, and one L. $ E.—A lable, with a pen- 
ter quart spirit measure and u glass, upon it, and 
two chairs.—Rooney O’Cuisex discovered, [slightly 
intoxicated,| seated at the table, in the habit of «a 
gaoler, with a large bunch of keys suspended from a 
leathern girdle.—TuHapy in the corner, witha book - 
in his hand.—Roongy takes up the measure, drinks 
deeply, and then rises and staggers forward. 


Rooney. When I was a prisoner, I used to think our 
gaoler a big ugly blackguard; and I wouldn't wonder 
now, [in spite of my good looks] if the poor devils I 
am getting the charge of will be thinking that same of 
myself. Well, there’s nothing dishonest in the calling; 
but it isn’t just the nate thing for an Irish taste, and I'd 
never make it sit aisy onmy stomach, if I didn’t keep 
ashing itdown now and then wid a swig of the cratur. 

{ He goes to the table, fills a glass, and drinks. 

Thady. { Laying down his book. and coming for- 
ward.) Did you know the prisoner that has just been 
brought in, father? 

Rooney. Know him, is it? not I, honey ; mno ways 
curish that way. “T'was a mighty small peep I got at 
him ; and I thought him an ill-looking spalpeen enough, 
for the matter of that—[He drinks again. | 

Thady. He seemed very sad. 

Rooney. Sad! Didhe? Oh, sure he'll get the bet- 
ter of that. ; 
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Tnaady. Will he be set af liberty, father ? 

Rooney. What ! sure, didn’t you hear the guard say 
‘twas murder he did? No, no: devil a more liberty 
he'll be seeing. But it won’t be long till he'll get shut 
of his melancholy.—A dose of hemp and @ wooden 
physicianer will put an end to his troubles in a crack 
[| He drinks again.) 

Thudy. Poor fellow ! 

Rooney. Poor? Troth, then, I'm just bothered to 
think how such a ragged, half-starved gossoon as that 
would be murdering the likes of a man at all, at all, 
bating that he was half-kilt to his hand any way. 

[ Pipe played, R.8.¥. 
Thady. Hark! [He runs tothe wing and listens.| Father ! 
father! I declare the prisoner's playing upon his pipe ! 

Rooney. Oh, then he may do that same— Devil a fear 
there is of his wearing out his wind-pipe in the small 
matter of time he'll be getting the use of it. 

Thady. Well! don’t know how he that’s shut up 
in the dark can find the heart to be so merry 3 for I’m 
sure I find even this place so dull, that I don’t know 
what to do with myself. 

Rooney. Musha, that’s true for you, Thady, jewel. 
But Piithank you not to be minding me of it. [He 
takes up the measure, and turns it botlom upwards.\ 
Arrah, can you see your poor ould father standing here 
50 out of spirits, and be doing your best to make him 
worser and worser? Here, take the crushkin down to 
the public-house beyont, and get ,it filled wid ‘ the 
medicine as before,” as the doctors say. 

[THapy lakes the measure, and exit, L. D.8. Ee 
Ha! ha! ha! poor Thady! his melancholy’s natural 
enough.—The love of liberty is in the soul of him; 
and it’s a national taste. Ould mother nature never 
intended myself for the likes o’ this; and, only for the 
drink that’s in it, my tinder heart would be teaching my 
foolish fingers to be after locking all the doors on the 
wrong side. a 


SONG.—Roon EY. 


Of the tind’rest of flesh I received my formation, 
Which never once gave me the least botheration ; 

‘Till to England | came from the town of Kinsale, 
Broke in trade, and took charge of the keys of a goal. 
But in pity myself must no longer be dealing ; 

So to make my heart fit for the office it sarves, 

To the devil 1 pitch’d all my byttermilk feeling, 

And flew to the cratur to siringthea my narves. 
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I got muddled with ale, but soon found my mistake— 
The liquor, I found, like myself, was too wake ; 
But brandy my heart for its calling soon qualified, 
And made me so hard I’m not aisily mollHied : 

So take my advice, and don’t sip at the stuff, 
If you find you’re too soft, and you'd wish to be cal- 
lous ; . 

But stick to the crushkin, and tipple enough, 
And yourself may take charge of a gaol or a gallows. 
[During thefem last lines he becomes very drunk ; 
and having finished the sony, stagycrs to the table and 
falls into the chair; places his elbows on the tuble, leans 
his head on his hand, and calls “ 'Thady 3’? yawns, 
and drowsily repeats *‘ Thady, you devil !’’—He seems 
overcome with sleep--his arm falls upon the table, his 
head on his arm, and he snores loudly. | 


Enicr Sin WiufFRED Waywarp, wrapped in a cloak. 


Sir W. What do I see ? the gaoler asleep !~—Thanks, 
fortune, for this timely aid. My only reliance was in 
the fascination of gold; but Providence has outstript 
my utmost hopes, as if resolved to spare my burthened 
soul from further pollution. Let me not lose an instant. 

He cautiously approaches Rooney, and attempts 
to detach the keys Jrom his girdle.—Roonry 
slightly moves.—Sirk WiLtrrep WAYWARD steps 
behind the Chuir. 

Rooney. [Without opening his eyes or raising his 
head.|—** You'll be fit to take charge of a gaol ora 
gallows.’’ [RooNnEyY snores uyain—Sir WiLFRED de- 
taches the keys from his girdle, and opens door R.5. &. 
and presently returns, leading Suock, muffled in his 
cloak— When they have advanced a few paces from the 
wing, enter THADY L. D. S.r.—He screams, throws 
down the measwre, and runs to Rooney. | 
has: fi [Shaking Rooney violently.) Father! fa- 
ther ! 

Rooney. [Rising and looking wildly arownd.| Oh, 
murther ! what’s this ? 

[Rooney stagyers to Sin WILFRED, and seizes 
him by the collar ; and at the same moment enter 

. the Seneschal, followed by siz soldiers u. 8. £.—SiR 
WILFRED snatches the cloak frem Suock: 
pity it from him, and seizes Rooney by the 
collar. 
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Sir W. [To saath Ha! villain! dare you re- 
sist? [T'o the Seneschal.| Seneschal, your arrival has 
stopped the assassin’s flight; and perhaps saved my 
life. 1 detected this ruffian in the act of favouring his 
escape: secure them both. [ The Guards divide—three 
scize Suock, and the remainder surround Rooney, 
who surveys them with stupid astonishment.—Sir WI1- 
FRED addresses Suock’s Guards.| Away! bear off 
your prisuner.— [ They conduct him off, i. 8. E. 

Shock. Codec to Sin WILFRED as he passes.] It’s 
allright, [ reckon. You'll tak care o’ me. 

Sir W. Seneschal, confine that fellow closely until 
his presence is required. [Aside.] Again my genius 
has triumphed ! [ Kzit Sirk WILFRED, L. 

Seneschal. So, have madea happy choice. Rooney, 
you are one of the last men I could have believed ca- 
pable of such treachery. 

Rooney. What! sure your honour isn’t believing. 

Seneschal. Silence! Would you dare attempt to 
screen your baseness by striving to discredit an honour- 
able knight? Bring him along. 

[Exit SENESCHAL, L. 8S. F. 

Rooney. (48 if suddenly aroused from stupor. Is it 
draming I was? Oh, powers 0’ marcy, a pretty step o’ 
promotion I’m like to make of this’ damned locking-up 
trade! Did I sarve my good seven years to an honest 
calling, and then change it to get into this, because a 
fellow tells a big lie? Oh wait till I spake to his lord- 
ship the baron, and see if ( won’t set all right in a jiffy. 

“ [The Soldiers hurry him off, u. 8. E. 


SCENE IV.—A romantic spot within a wood.—In the 
centre of the Stage, u blighted willow tree, overhang- 
inga deep and rocky ravine, which appears to re- 
ceive a torrent from the back ground.—In the front a 
table, with paper, &c., at which are seated Lorp 
Derwent, his Register, anda number of vassal 
Knights, and ut the wings a number of domestics and 
Peasants. . 


Enter Sin WitFrED WayYwaRD, L. 8. E. 


Lord D. Welcome, my friend! your kind assistance 
inay avail me much in fathoming this dark transaction. 
Sir W. [Agitated.] My lord, you do me honour, 
D 
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Lord D. This is the precise spot on which the assas- 
sination is supposed to have been committed; and [ 
have resolved to arraign the culprit here, hoping that 
the testimony of surrounding objects may assist in 
wresting from him the secret of his guilt. 

Sir W. [As before.| "Tis well, my lord, 

Lord D. But why so gloomy, Sir Wilfred? E hope 
you no longer feel hurt at the illiberal suspicion which 
would have implicated you in this affair? 

Sir W. [With more firmness.| I have no right, my 
lord: a crime has been committed; and the people, 
calling to you for justice on its perpetrator, had as 
much rightto suspect me as another: but the criminal 
once discovered, all are satisfied. 

Lord D. I rejoice, my friend, to witness this firmness 
of character ; it is the best test that a man lives at peace 
with his own conscience. [To the wing.] Bring the 
prisoner. 


Enter Suock, guarded, u. s. £. 


Lord D, | Aside.| There is a confidence in his ear- 
riage, and a placidity in his features, which ill accord 
with guilt. [7'o SHockx.] Prisoner, stand forth. 

, ee [ Advancing respectfully, r.| Here be 1, my 
ord. 

Lord D. You are doubtless aware of the terrible ac- 
cusation which has been made against you. 

Shock. [Simply.]| No. 

Lord D. You are charged with having wilfully and 
maliciously killed an old soldier, who— 

Shock. [Asif suddenly comprehending.| Oh, yes, I 
know all about that. 

Lord D. [To the Register.} Give me the deposition, 
[ He takes a paper, and reads.| ‘‘ It has been deposed 
to us, that last night, during the violent storm, an old 
soldier was seen to enter this wood; and some time 
afterwards, some peasants passing, attracted by deep 
groans, were led to this spot, where they found the said 
old soldier weltering in his blood; that he expired 
immediately on their arrival; and that, on removing 
the body, the only person they saw near the spot was 
the prisoner, who, (as it is supposed) in order to con- 
ceal his agitation and escape suspicion, sat upon an 
eminence, and played upon his pipe.”’ 

Shock. Ay, sure: ’twasn’ta vary lively tune I reckon ; 
for t’storm wur pelting o’ me rarely. 
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Lord D. Prisoner, what have you to say to the 
charge ? 

Shock. Say, O, I know what to say, weel enough. 

Lord D. Are you prepared to deny the crime ? 

Shock. [ Coolly.| No, 1 munnot deny it. 

[General surprise. 

Lord D. [ Aside.) 1s this depravity or idiotism? [To 
Snock.] You admit, then, that you committed the dia- 
bolical act.—Describe the means by which you effected 
it. 

Shock. [As not understanding.) He! 

Lord D. 1n what manner did you kill him? 

Shock. What, did you never see ony body kill’d? 
Ax t’soldiers here—Ax his worship yonder—[ Pointing 
to Sin WitFrep, L.| He knows weel enough how they 
do kill folk. 

Sir W. [Aside.] His simplicity makes me tremble. 

Lord D. [Aside.] What am [to think of this? [To 
Snock.] Answer me:—had you any cause of hatred to 
the old Soldier ? 

(Sir W. nods to Suock. 

Shock. No; why, bless you, it wur but yesterday, as 
he tell’d me afore long I should be arich man. 

Lord D, And yet you had the heart to murder him? 

Shock, {[Loudly, and with intense feeling.| Murder 
him!—No! [To Sir W.}] You know I tell’d you— 

Sir W. [Hmbarrassed.| Yes, my lord, he before 
confessed to me his crime, but pretended that it was a 
quarrel. 

Lord D. Ali hear tends only to astonish and per- 
plex me. It is never satisfactory to the ends of justice, 
that a man like the prisoner should be condemned upon 
his bare admission of crime:—I am therefore resolved 
that, unless some corroborative proof can be pro- 
duced— 

Sir W. My lord, in the cause of justice I feel com- 
pelled to afford all the information in my power. 
Shortly before the assassination, the deceased was ob- 
served by my servant to carry a havresack :—when the 
body was discovered, this was absent; and I am in- 
es that it has since been seen in the prisoner's 

ut. 

Lord D. Ha this is important—[ To the Guards. |— 
Let instant and rigorous search be made. 

Sir W. My good lord, ’tis but a few peces hence, 
if you think well to eo the proceedings for some 
2 D 
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minutes, -we may have the satisfaction of conducting 
the scrutiny ourselves. 
Lord D. 'Tis well advised.—Guards, look to your 
prisoners. 
[Exeunt Lorp Derwent and Sir WILFRED. 


Enter ALicr, t. $.E. with a Basket in her hand— 
she runs and embraces Suock. 


Alice. My poor dear Shock! guilty or innocent, you 
still are my husband,and the father of my child. 

Shock. Aye, sure am ]T. But I say—what, hastn’t 
brought t’bairn wi’ thee? 

Alice. No—he slept, and I thought it would be cruel 
to wake him to come and weep with us. But here— 
you must be nearly famished—here—[She gives him a 
small loaf from the basket, which he begins to cat—she 
then takcs a leather bottle and cup from the basket, 
Sills the cup, and offers it to him.] | 

Shock. What, hast gotten yeal too! [he drinks. ] 
Cum, gi’ us another. [She fills, and he drinks again. | 
Ha! ha! ha! It’s so guid, I mun sup out o't’bottle. 
[ He drinks from the bottle.| Weel, I’se a rich man at 

ast—and thou'’rt a rich lass. Cum, gi’ us a buss— 
[He kisses her.|—we sall ne’er want money again. 

Alice. Are you mad? 

Shock. I doan’t know but Iam. I’m so happy, it 
minds me of ould times, I say, Alice, shall I gi’ thee 
th’ tune I play’d furst day we ever met? Zookers! 
*twas sich a merry one, it made t’ very sheep dance. 

Alice. Merry tunes! with death staring you in the 
face! - 

Shock. [Snapping his fingers.) That for death! I 
wool play—T'll be shot if I doan’t. 

[ALice retires and leans pensively against the 
wing—Snock plays a very rude, but sprightly 
air upon his pipe, occasionally dancing to it; 
during which, enter Lorp DERWENT and Sir 
WIiLFrep Waywarp—Lorp D. starts with sur- 
prise—Sir W. is exceedingly agitated. 

Lord D. Amazement! [To Sir W.] Can this man 
be guilty ? 

Sir W. My lord, it is sometimes the policy of cri- 
mninals to feign imbecility. 

Lord D. 1 care not—if I err, ’tis on the side of mer- 
cy. Our examination has furnished no testimony to 
confirm his self-conviction, and, without it, he shall 
not perish. 
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Sir W: [Aside.| Then I am lost! 

Alice. Thanks, thanks, generous lord! 

[She runs and embraces Snock, at whieh moment, 
enter Suo@K’s Child, u. u. ©. with the blood- 
stained havresack slung about its neck, 

Child. Father, father! here’s anice new satchel full 
of bread and meat~I saw mother hide it under a bush 
amongst the rocks. 

*[Anice shrieks, and leans upon one of the Pea- 
sants for support.—Sire W. ruskes forward, 
and seizes the havresack. 

Sir W. Behold, my lord, the testimonial which we 
sought in vain. You hear—’twas hidden by the priso- 
ner’s wife. : 

[The Cuttp runs to AvicE, R. who seizes it in hey 


arms. 

Alice. Unhappy child! your artles$ tongue has seal’d 
your father’s death. 

Shock. [Astde.| | wish it war weel ow’r, for I long 
to get back and reckon t’money. 

Lord D. This is indeed a damning proofgand I dare 
not longer hesitate. Register, record his sentence. 
[ Dictating.] ‘‘ The orphan Shepherd, known by the 
name of Shock, having virtually acknowledged himself 
to be the perpetrator of the aforesaid murder’’—[{ Regis- 
ter writs. |— 

Shog¥. [Aside.] Weel, it cum'd true, just as t’ ould 
soldist tell’d me. 

Kord D, (As before.| ‘* And circumstantial evidence 
futly establishing our opinion of his guilt’’— 

Shock, (Aside.] 1 shall hardly know what to do wi’ 


~"mysen,. 

vrord D. (As before} ‘‘ And the flagrant nature of 
the erime demanding ‘a prompt example’’— 

Shock. [Aside.] I shall ha’ nothing to do but eat and 
drink and play upo't’pipe fra’ morning to neet. 

Lord D. (As before.| ‘‘ We the Lord Baron Der- 
went, with the advice and consent of our beloved 
subject knights, do hereby adjudge the said Shock to 
immediate death.” 

[As the word ‘* death” is pronounced, Sueck starts 
from a reverie, and, ut the same moment, enter 
Lapy MATILDA, L. &. B. 

Alice. [Running, and kneeling to Lorp D.] Mercy, 
my lord, mercy !—[Addressing Lavy M.] My lady ! 
pray with me for mercy on my husband i 
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{Lavy M. approaches Lorn D. as about to sup- 
plicate. 

Lord D. It is in vain—[To the Guards.}—Guards, 
conduct the criminal to immediaté execution. 

Shock. [In extreme terror.) What !—I!—death !— 
{To Sia Wiirreo.] Why—your worship—you 
know— 

Sir W. [ Aside to Suock.] Silence! and leave all to 
me. 


Enter the SeNEScHAL, hastily, L. 8. E. 


Senes. My lord, my lord !—the gaoler, when he was 
informed the murdered man was an old soldier, and the 
prisoner Shock the shepherd, entreated to be brought 
before your lordship; saying, that he must speak to 
you on an affair of life and death. 

Lord JD, Let him appear. 


Enter Roonry O'CHISEL, L. 8. 3B. 


Guards! let the prisoner remain. [Sir W. paces the 
stage in extreme ayjitation.| Well, gaoler, what do you 
know of the deceased soldier ? 

Rooney. What do I know !—Sure isn't it his execu- 
tor I am. 
- Lord D. His executor ! 

Rooney. Yes, my lord—to his will. 

Lord D. His will! 

Rooney. [To Suocxk.] Arrah then, ar‘n’t you a pretty 
blood-thirsty church-robber, to be killing the poor ould 
soul that was laving you all he had in the world—tho’, 
may be, he was no kiff nor kin to you at all, at all? 

Lord D, What mean you ? Explain this moment, 

Rooney. Oh, then, Pll tell your lordship the long 
and the short of it—The ould soldier came to my cabin 
last night, and said he was bothered which way to go, 
becase he was purshued.—So he wint out of wy back 
door into the wood, and tould me that if any thing hap- 
pen’d him, I’d find—[He staris, leoks hastily around, 
and speaks aside.| He! what !—the wood !—the river ! 
—and the—Oh! by my soul, then. this must be the 
very spot—and that ould tree’ll be his money chist. 

Lord D. Proceed instantly. [ He rises. 

Rooney. Well, then, he tould me I'd find the bulk of 
his estate in the ould willow tree beyont, LT oiating | 
and I’d give it all to Shock, the orphant Shepherd, ba 
luck te him for the little he desarves of it! 
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(Suock listens, and stares with astonishment, 

Lord D. The willow tree! [Aside.| What can this 
mean? [Lorn D. goes to the tree, and takes from u hole 
in the trunk some dried leaves, and then a paper par- 
cel.) Ha!—What have we here? A sealed packet !— 
[He reads the superscriplion.| ** Attested documents, 
which prove, that the second son of the late, and bro- 
ther of the present, Sir Wilfred Wayward exists, in 
the person of Shock, the orphan Shepherd.”’ 

[Ald the characters exhibit amazement. 

Sir W. Mercitul Providence! He my brother ! 

Shock. [With stupid astonishment.) Where an 1?— 
| hope L’se not asleep. 

Lord D. Be it my task to investigate the merits of 
these papers.—They may contain an imposture. 

Sir W. No! [He looks stcdjustly in Suock’s Jace.) 
I acknowledge them to be authentic !—He is my bro- 
ther ! [lle turns and hides his face. 

Shock. [With mingled emotions of surprise und joy. | 
What !—Brother!—1!—as thout L hadn’t a kinsman 
Vt’ world !—And you-—to ber-my— 

[He bursts into lears, and attempts to embrace Sin 
WILFRED, mho uvoids him. 

Sir W. (Aside.| 1 am at length overwhelin’d ! 

Lady M. Sir Wilfred !—I conjure you, by the love 
you bear me, to unravel this frightful mystery. 

Sir W. [With sudden resolution.] 1 will—for I alone 
possess the power.—This shepherd, my new-found 
brother, is innocent! [Anice and the Child run and 
embrace SHock.| I saw the deed committed, and know 
the assassin. 

ftvoney. Musha, then we'll see the rights of it yet, 
any: way. Shock, you’re not the divil 1 took you 
for. 

Sir W. [Advancing to the trec.| His motives will be 
known hereafter—His crime shall now be blazoned to 
the world--Here! [Pointing.] Behind this tree he 
seized his victim by the hoary locks, and plunged the 
deadly steel into his virtuous breast !—[ Peasants re- 
cede +—He ascends tke rock R. vu. E.|—The criminal is 
no ordinary man—he had possessions, mind, and pros- 
pects far above the commen herd—His hopes are 
blasted! his spirit torn by the demons of despair !—The 
shade of the victim cries aloud for vengeance on his 
destroyer ; and thus—thus he obeys the mandate ! 

[On pronouncing the last word, he throws himself head- 
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long into the torrent,—Lapy Matixipa shrieks, and 
Saints in the arms of Lorp DeRrwent.—SHocK 
attempts to run up the stage, but is detained by his 
wife und child, and the rest of the characters form a 
tableau of astonishment. 
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REMARKS. 


Sather and Son. 


Tn1s is a romantic tale of love and murder ; with its 
full complement of rocks, caverns, and robbers—hail, 
rain, thunder, lightning, moonshine, and mystification. 
Like the story of the three black crows, it is founded on 
fact. Now, we are at all times happy to receive reason- 
able attestation to anything that is unreasonable. Im- 
possibility is no longer impossible when supported by 
affidavit. The most infallible pill loses its infallibility 
in the absence of the customary testimonial that, having 
killed nobody, it may cure somebody. Pack wood’s razor- 
strops, Solomon’s balm of Gilead, Hunt’s patent black- 
ing, and Wright's sparkling champagne, are flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, without some decent authority in the 
shape of rhyme or reason. ‘‘ Facts,” says the old pro- 
verb, ‘‘ are stubborn things”’—~we deny it: on the con- 
trary, they are inconceivably pliable. We have seen a 
simple fact, after passing through the hands of a skilful 
artificer, so altered and grown out of knowledge, that, 
like a precocious Tallboy, its most intimate acquaintances 
have hardly been able to recognise it. 

It is probable that something like the origin of this 
drama may have existed—human nature is, alas! too 
depraved to admit a doubt upon the subject—a man of 
noble birth adding the crime of murder to injustice, 
with the additional agony and remorse of believing the 
victim to be his own child. The accompanying inci- 
dents are ingeniously contrived ; the mechanist and the 
painter have done their utmost to increase the effect; 
music has added its charms ; and the elements themselves 
have not been exempted from the general contribution. 

AZ 


6 REMARKS. 


Mr. T. P. Cooke is the undisputed master of the cere- 
monies to his most infernal majesty; commander in 
chief of the light infantry of Satan; of black spirits and 
white; of hobgoblins of every description and colour ; 
and monster-general of the British drama. His physi- 
ognomy, when he puts on a diabolical look, is enough to 
engender some demoniacal abortion— 


“Some monster of a fowl! ; 
Something betwixt a Heidegger and owl.” 


In the character of Antoine he maintained his well- 
earned reputation; and, though we lightly esteem melo- 
drame, as forming no part of the legitimate drama, we 
think highly of Mr. Cooke’s talents. He is aperfect mas- 
ter of terrific expression in dumb show—witness his Mon- 
ster in Frankenstein, which rises to the intellectual and 
the grand, and his Zamiel. Farley gave strong interest 
to the character of Vonfranc ; and Mrs. Davenport left 
us nothing to regret but that her part had not been of 
greater importance. 

The author of this piece is Mr. Ball, who has likewise 
written the Pilot, Inchcape Bell, and The Flying Dutchman. 
One of Mr. Ball’s chief recommendations is, that he 
thinks less of his talents than any body else. 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which thay havo 
seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES, 


R, means Right; L. Left; R.D. Right Door; L. D. Left Door ,; 
C. D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat ; R.D. F. Right Door in the 
Flat; L.D. F. Lefe Door in the Flat, or the Scene running across the 
back of the Stage; R.S. E. Right Second Entrance; RK. U. E. Right Upper 
Entrance; L.S, E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Left Upper Entrance. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS,’ 


BR, means Right; L. Left; C. Centra; R.C. Right of Centre; 
LG, Left of Consre, 
R. RC, C. LC. L, 


9° TheReader ts supposed to b6 on the Staye facing the-Audisnse, 


Costume, 


COUNT ST. ANGEVILLE.—Scarlet hussar jacket and panta- 
loons ; blue pelisse, richly trimmed with gold lace; black boots, 
black cap, with gold cord and tassels ; white sash, with gold lace 
and tassels, 

VICTOR.—Same regiment as the count, but white pantaloons. 

MARQUIS LENOIR.—Blue regimental coat, broad white 
facings, trimmed with gold lace; pair of epaulets, white breeches, 
and high black boots; cocked hat and feather ; white sash, with 
gold lace and tassels. 

CAPTAIN ROSENFORD.—Light blue tunic coat, with stand- 
up collar, with gold holes in cuffs and collar, and geld straps on 
shoulders; white and gold sash, with tassels, light blue panta- 
loons, black boots, blue hussar cap, with gold cord and tassels. 

ANTOINE.—Flesh body and pantaloons ; part of an otd French 
regimental coat, and grey pantaloons, the arms and legs nearl 
need a deer skin on the back, and a belt of the same; an ol 
scarlet cloak in first scene, 

MICHAEL PIERRE VONFRANC.—Green German liver 
coat, lined with scarlet; black frogs; light blue plush ekirted 
waistcoat, with scarlet frogs ; scarlet breeches ; white long gaiters 
with black strap garters. 

BERTRAND.—Blue and white woollen waterman’s jacket; 
Guernsey shirt, canvag petticoat trowsers, long black boots. 

FORESTER.—Green frock coat, leather belt, russet gaiters, 
leather breeches. 

SOLDIERS.—Blue regimental coats, white cuffs and collars 
broad white belts, white breeches, high hoots, cocked hats. 

VIOLETTE anv AMY.—White satin body, trimmed with small 
silver balls, with rich muslin and silver skirts —~-Second dress.— 
Plain white. 

MADAME LANTONE.—Blue and white rich striped old- 
fashioned silk gown, with broad bordered muslin, fly cap, blue and 
rose-coloured ribbons, 


Cast of the characters at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent-Garden, 1825. 


Count St. Angeville. 

Victor (his aon)... . 
Marquis Lenoir. . . . 
Captuin Rosenford . . . 


! . « « Mr. Bennett. 
oe + « « - Mr. Cooper. 
« » «6 « « - Mr. Raker, 

» « « « » . Mr. Duruset. 


Antoine . De ge og » « « . . Mr. fT. P. Cooke 
Michael Pierre Vonfranc - . . . . Mr, Farley. 
Bertrand . » . . . © Mr. Evans 


(Forester. 0 6 ee ew ee we Mt, Dey, 


Violette St, Angeville. . . . 1 . . . Mrs, Vining, 
Amy Cassonetie . . 1... . . . . « Miss Love. 
Madame Lantone ..... =. . . . Mrs, Davenport, 


FATHER AND SON. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A rustic terrace and luttice window, 
beneath which a puir of folding doors open from 
the chateau St. Angeville—the stage represents a 
beautiful garden, with rustic seat, §c. 


Enier Rosenrorp from back. 
DUET. 


Pawl Come forth, dear maids, and quit your bower, 
[Enter Amy at window. 
IT dare no longer stay ; 
My steed is waiting, but not the hour 
That bids me haste away, 
My love, that bids me haste away. 
Hark to the chime of the vesper bells 
Which chides this rash delay : 
Amy. In the twilight path there’s danger dwells 
That bids thee haste away. 
My love, &c. 


Both. Thus, thus, at once, we sigh farewell 
To the chime of the vesper bell : 
Ding, dong dell, 
Farewell, farewell, 
To the chime of the vesper, vesper bell. 
Farewell! farewell ! 
[Exit Rosenrorp, R. as Any retires. 


Enter MapaMe LANTONE. 


Mad. Ah! there goes our young guest, Captain 
Rosenford. Well, I must say he’s a lively gentleman, 
ay, and a liberal one too: but he’ll not remain long 
absent from this chfiteau while Amy remains in it: no, 
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no! Surely it’s late for him to think of crossing the 
ferry to-night: but these soldiers are afraid of nothing. 
Where can Vonfranc be all this time? jabbering with 
the maids, as usual, I suppose. Not a soul does any thing 
inthis house except myself: I rub, I scrub, I do every 
thing ; there’s nothing but idleness and mischief going 
forward from morn till night. Why, Vonfranc! why, 
Vonfranc ! [Enter VONFRANC, from Chateau. 

Von. Oh, madam! vy for you vake a me out of mein 
comfortable afternoon's nap a? Ich vas so vide asleep 
in mein arm de shair. Ich vas dream of der great bat- 
tel vich Ich fight ven Ich make der hunder Englicemen 
run before a mein pig sword, like der little mouse be- 
fore the tam large cat a; ah, ha! [ Aside.] Der owld 
vomans! I vish vot der teffil had her, vid all mein 
heart. 

Mad. To sleep, and to smoke, and to dream, is au 
you appear good for now-a-days, Vonfranc. 

Von. I ondairstand! you vill neffer let me rest a till 
vot Ich sall become your husband. Ah, ha! 

Mad. Husband, indeed! I shall expect something 
more of a husband than merely to smoke aad to sleep. 

Yon. Ah! ven dat ve sall be couple togedair like der 
two turtles ; ven ve sail lifa togedair—lof a togedair— 
sleepa—— 

Mad. Mercy upon me! stop there, if you please ; 
recollect the delicacy of my exquisite nerves. 

Von. Nerbes ! nerbes ! ah, ha! dat’s a tefflish good 
jhoke! ah, ha! ho! ho! ho! 

Mad. Will you hear me? I wish to ask you a few 
questions respecting Amy, your young mistress. 

Von. O!1 if dat you are going to praise mein leetle 
shilda, [ sall gif you mein ears so long and wide as vat 
your mout vill open. Ah, Madame! how you and Ich 
taste der lof for each toder. (Sighs. 

Mad. Why, to be sure, Vonfranc, we shou’dn't be 
enemies: but you are always so rough, so uncouth, so 
boisterous, 80 quarrelsome ! 

Von. Ich quarrel vid a you ?—teffil cash me ven dat 
Ich sall dere. 

[Sits down, takes out a phosphorus box, and 
lights his pipe. 

Mad. Hear me now, with patience, 

Von, Ich am all mak up of der pashence. Vy teffil 
don’t you begin 7? : 
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Mad. There! you will fly out ! Well, now I’m about 
to observe, that | consider it remarkably strange, that 
Amy, after living in this family so many years, should 
have pretended ignorance of our Victor's visible attach- 
ment for her; and designs, as 1 hear, to marry Captain 
Rosenferd, our late visitor, who has just quitted the 
chateau; Every body may see, that isn’t blind, that our 
good master the Count had a great desire to behold 
Amy his sen Victor's bride: and certain it is, the 
Count has been a most indulgent guardian to Amy. 

Von. Vel a—ah !—poof! [ Smokes. 

Mad. 1 listen a little sometimes ; and sometimes I[ 
overhear odd matters. I believe the Count is very un- 
happy about this match, and wishes Captain Rosenford 
had never been invited hither. Now, Vonfranc, you, 
who were an old servant of Amy’s father, couldn’t you 
prevall on her to marry Victor, and discard 

Von. Vat! vedder she lof him or not? Modair Lan- 
tone! [Rising.] Modair Lantone, ven mein old mastair 
die—Ich stant by his ped a side—Ich hold der poor gen- 
tleman in mein arms to mein breast a—mein eyes ovair- 
flow vid tears—he point to his leetle shild Amy: Ich 
could not speak a der worts vot stroggle in mein troat — 
but Ich swore silent a, in der presence of dat angel vot 
came from heffen to take away der sowl of mein mastair, 
always to do mein duty by his orfan shild, and ven dat 
I do not, may ]—imay I be tam ! 

Mad. Unfeeling man! sooner than comply with my 
request you would see me 

Von. (dashing down his pipe.| Ich would see a you 
dash in ten tousen pieces ; teffil cash me if dat Ich vou’d 
not—dere a 

Mad. 1 shall swoon—I will swoon !—Oh ! 

Van. Ah! you nastie owld vomans! you make a me 
preak a mein peautiful bipe a, vot mein young lady pay 
for me at der fair of Leipsic ven she vas no higher as 
dat—Ah Ich vish you preak your ugly neck sooner! 
[Picks up pieces.|} ich sall run mad—mein peautiful 
bipe! Ich neffer sall forget you dis a so long as effer 
Ich sal lif. 

Mad. Isthis your boasted regard? ungrateful mon- 
ster! but I resign you—I renounce you. Was it for this 
[ always set on one side, for your especial eating, the 
nicest jellies—the choicest morsels of the pantry ?—for 
this—but [ leave you; I renounce you; V’ll resign my 
hand to another ; {| cast you off to despair ! 

[Krié into chateau in a great pacsion 
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Von. Ha, ha, ha! in a despair you means ; der owl 
womans—=despair! dat’sa tefflish good a jhoke! ah, 
h—a! mein peautiful bipe; I neffer vas in this heat 
before a—no, no, Amy Jof young Paul Rosenford, and 
he deserve all vat she feel for him. Victor prave lad! 
goot a lad! he may lof Amy, but der Count tink most 
of all on der money—der estate vat is Amy’s—ah! ha! 
Ich undairstand. O, teffil! I am overhear—der Count 
himself. 


Enter Count St. ANGEVILLE, not regarding him. 


Count. \n three days Amy will be of age: young 
Rosenford will then demand her hand in marriage—her 
fortune—that must be forthcoming :—tis gone—lost— 
wrecked in a cargo of wild thoughtlessness—luxuries. 
Had she married my son Victor, then, indeed, the secret 
still had rested, and———[Sees VonFranc.] You here, 
Vonfranc! I was talking: did you listen? 

Von. Ich! O no, mein lort !—Ich nevair listen only 
ven Ich vish to let in a somebody—dat is ven der guests 
bang a demselves against der door of der ch&teau 
yonder: ha! ha! 

St. A. Vonfranc, you have observed Captain Rosen- 
ford’s attentions to Amy ? 

Von. Ich see! Ich see! he [of a mein young mistress 
—dat is good: mein poor dead mastair always vish for 
der union of der two families—poor soul! poor soul! 
[in tears.] Der cat, to make me break mein bipe a. 

St. A, I could have rejoiced in Amy’s marriage with 
my own son: methinks Victor was entitled to a prior 
claim—but as it is, I—I trust I have conducted myself 
like a parent to Amy! 

Von. Mee pathos.| O mein goot a count! 

St. A. Why, what’s the matter with—— Vonfranc-—— 
you-—— [ Alarmed. 

Von. Noting! noting! mein lort! only ven Ich feel 
der gratitude Ich tremble, and der tears—— 

St. A. What! what is it you suspect? [Alowd.] I—I 
will be answered. 

Von. Suspect a! vat sall I suspect, mein lort? 

St. A. No—not any thing that I know of. [ Aside.) 
How weak am I !—retire—leave me. 

Von. Mein benefactor! if Ich haf offend—Ich am an 
old man—Ich vat haf Ich done ? 

St. A. [Fiercely.] Officious slave ! still you—[Jn a 
subdued tone, taking his hand.) Stay, my friend; 1 
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meant not this severity—my mind—my mind is ill at 
rest to-day :—forgive me—send Victor to me—go—go— 
go ! [Shaking VonrFranc’s hand. 

Von. Yes; mein lort !—I —yes, mein lort. (Exit. 

St. A. [Sinking into the garden chair.] How these 
emotions overpower me ! O guilt! guilt! beneath thine 
influence, the very crimson current of man’s life turns 
from its natural course,—the course which nourishes and 
warms the heart ; till all that once was blooming fertile 
there becomes a wither’d, leafless, sapless tree, un- 
cheer’d by sun, unsear’d by lightning’s blast. ese) 
Conscience avaunt! I'll teach myself to be the thing 
Imust; he is but a knave whom the world’s cunning 
proves a knave; and then, even then, your poor virtue 
is more obnoxious than your rich villany. My son! 
Victor. 


Enter Victor. 


Vic, You would speak with ime, sir ? 

Count. YT sent for you—but you appear elevated ! 

“te. Why should [ not, sir? Shall trifles vex me? 

Count. [Shurply.| Is Amy’s hand a trifle? 

Yice. Vve taught myself to think so. 

Count. 1 fear, me, sir, you’ve treated her too lightly, 
else she had not rejected you. 

Vic. What could Ido? I swore, nay, thought I 
loved her; but when she said another held her heart, 
tuat other too, my friend and fellow-soldier, I wanted 
powcr to plead. 

St. 4. You speak, sir, with more fluency than policy 

Vic. Instruct me to forget my rival’s happiness: my 
hawks, my hounds, my horses, and the chase, must still 
continue to delight my mind: let Rosenford be wedded ; 
I’m for freedom ! 

St. 4. Wild, wayward boy ! your mind is as a dream, 
that wraps the soul in calm but false security :—now 
comes your waking hour. Myson! O, Victor! how, 
how shall I disclose the fatal secret, that steeps my life 
in shame, my house in ruin? 

Vie. Ruin! saidst thou ? 

St. A. Victor, if you marry not Amy Cassanet, three 
days hence her fortune may be demanded. 

Vic. You'll resign it. Avarice was not wont to be 
my father’s failing. 
~ St. A. There bursts the truth. My chateau has be- 
come the reveller’s haunt: here in these halls profusion 
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long hath scattered the bounties of her hand upon our 
guests. "The golden goblet and the groaning table 
o’erfiow’d to all with plenty and with welcome: my 
own estate was nothing—’twas Amy’s fortune that paid 
these rash excesses—her wealth is now so fettered, 
mortgaged, and contracted, that 

Vic. 1 understand! had I married Amy, an expla- 
nation of her affairs—— 

St. A. Had never been demanded. 

Vic. What is to be done ? 

St. A. See her again—kneel at her feet. 

Vic. O my father! though penury and shame were 
now thy portion, these would I share; this hand should 
beg thy food; but wrong an artless, a confiding mind 
like Amy’s, even for your crime, I cannot, dare not. 

St. 4. Crime! Such language to me! Victor, my son, 
not for myself 1 sue, but for your sake, your sister. 
Shall I behold ye, merely to swell this girl’s extensive 
fortunes, bereft of your inheritance—like beggars, de- 
spised, deserted ? 

Vic. Uf, sir, our greatness must remain upheld by 
robbing blameless virtue of its rights, then give us 
rather poverty and the peasant’s life of toil. 

St. 4, When ruin clings around thee like a serpent, 
as from a Serpent all thy friends will fly thee. 

Vic. My friends! Who has a truer friend than ho- 
nour? My sword shall be my fortune; my estate, the 
world; to live as all men should, Ill labour stoutly, 
but I’ll labour honestly, and Heaven will bless the 
means. 

St A. [With emotion.] Begone! 

Vic. Nay, not thus ; you are too, too much agitated, 
my father. 

St. A. [| Fiercely.| 1 would be alone: go! 

Vic. Sir, I take my leave. [ Exit, in tears. 

St. A. My boy—how has he deserved this? Ah, 
Victor, | love thee noble, yet I'd have thee base. And 
Amy, she could such a soul disdain! Perverse girl ! is 
it for thou to wreck us thus? wreck us! no, no! ere 
to-morrow, come what may, [’ll—[pauses.} My drain 
gets wild ! frantic! [ Exit. 
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SCENE Il.—A romantic gallery, overlooking the 
Forest. 


Enter Amy and VIOLETTE. 


Vio. (Laughing.] Come away from the balcony, 
Amy, the very sound of your lover’s horses’ feet has 
been out of hearing this half bour. 

Amy. What a ‘volatile creature you are, Violette! Vd 
give all my fortune to be mistress of such excellent 
spirits. 

aoe And I sometimes envy you your inelancholy ; and 
yet I should be vastly glad to learn what cause you have 
to breathe a single sigh: why there isn’t a young girl 
in the district makes more conquests: I never take a 
walk in the chestifut avenue, leading to the forest, but I 
encounter at Jeast a dozen love-sonnets tacked to the 
bark of the trees, beginning, ‘* To the fair Amy,”’ to the 
gentle Amy, to the cruel Amy,”’ ha, ha, ha! and I do 
sincerely believe, that the invincible Victor is one of 
these scribblers de l'amour. 

Amy. Don’t remind me of that, Violette: alas! I’m 
unworthy of his attentions; my heart, as you know, is 
no longer at my own disposal. 

Vio. Dow’t distress yourself, my pretty, pale-looking 
Amy: Victor wen't break his heart for any woman in 
the world ; his hawks and h's dogs are too dear to him; 
but Captain Rosenford now, he sighs and he languishes. 
O, he’s a true knight-errant in love. Ah! you are 
very fortunate so soon to become your own mistress ! 
a happy bride, away you go, and, for poor pitiful me, 
why 1} must be conient to hover about this lonely 
chfiteau like the large white owl which we frequently 
see in the ivied battlement. 

Amy. Speaking of the owl, Violette, I had a fright- 
ful dream last night: it must have been an ill omen. 

Vio. Anillomen! Did you dream, then, that you broke 
your wedding ring? or that Captain Rosenford, like 
most soldiers, had been found guilty of having more 
than one mistress ? 

Amy. Really I feel quite ashamed of my supersti- 
tion; I dreamt—it was nothing—let us eianie the 
subject. 

Vio. Nay, this reluctance doubles my curiosity to 
hear ; suffer me to interpret this awful vision. 

Amy. You laugh ; but still your request shall be 
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satisfied. Listen ! methought that I was retiring to 
rest in my own little chamber, and on looking through 
the ‘lattice, I distinctly saw a man in the garden me- 
nacing me with a dagger; I attempted to scream, but 
could not; at that instant, the assassin approached me 
through the window; I wanted strength to escape; my 
pursuer stood over me, and, on lifting my eyes fear- 
fully towards him, I beheld in his pallid features those 
of my guardian, count St.Angeville, your father. 
_ Vio. My father! Ob, Amy! 

Amy. It was but a dream, recollect; yet mark the 
conclusion: methought, though he lifted high his 
dagger, still he forbore to pierce my bosom, for sud- 
denly, I, Amy Cassonet, had assumed your form, and 
become Violette St. Angeville. 

Vio. A very interesting romance, upon my word, 
and a very pretty situation you bring me into at the ter- 
mination ; ha, ha, ha! but positively, Amy, your next 
dream must end with a marriage instead of a dagger, 
unless you expect to kill me with ennui at the recital. 
Hark ! 

Von. [| Without.| Der tam obstinate ! 
Mad. \ Without.| Nonsense, don’t tell me! 
Vio. Vonfranc and Madame, like married folks, al- 
ready wrangling and quarrelling. 
Enter Mavame and VONFRANC. 

Mad. O children! have you heard ? 

Viel, } Heard what? 

Mad. A savage man has been seen in the forest : 
what will become of us? all men are bad enough; but a 
savage one—the Virgin defend me. 

Von. Ugh! der poor kreter! sombody vat beg for 
der bit of bread, dat is all, childer, 

Mad. { tell you, there are unheard of accounts of his 
barbarity ; he entered a cottage, and devoured three 
full-grown children; the children themselves can 
speak to it. 

day. ¢ Ha, ha, ha! 

Mad. Ab! it’s all very well; but, for my part, I see 
nothing at all to laugh at. 

Amy. Let us retire, Violette: should there be any 
real grounds for this story, we are not safe on the ve- 
randah. 
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Mad. Nobody’s safe; neither you, nor TI, nor any 
other young woman in the forest. 

Von. Ho! bewg: ho! if a dat he only interromp der 
younk womans, madame Lantone, you haf been a saf 
dese forty year. 


Mad. Ugh! 
Vio. Hush! here comes Victor: we shall hear his 
opinion of thiawgingular account. 


Enter Vicror, buricd in thought. 


Victor, can you impart any tidings of the savage man ? 

Vie. I—no—I was thinking— 

Vio. Of Amy, or your new greyhound ? Come, come, 
Wictor ; Amy is not to be deceived. 

Vie Indeed, then— 

Vio. What? 

Vice. O!—I'm going into the forest. { Exit. 

Vio. Indeed, then, what? O! I’m going into the 
forest. There’s a grand scene and an exit for ye. 

Amy. Going into the forest now—so late, too. De- 
tain him— 

Vio. No, no; pray don’t: should he encounter the 
savage man, they'll be very suitable companions for each 
other. Where’s the count, madame Lantone? 

Mad. Shall I seek him? 

Vio. No; he’s here already— 


nter ST. ANGEVILLE. 


Are you.goimg abroad, too, sir? 

St. A. “‘@pes, Violette: some poor fugitive, whom the 
feresters misname a savage man, has been committing 
depredations in the gardens ; 1 have seen the unfortu- 
nate more than once ; while I have been out hunting, 
he has crossed my path, and I have given him charity : 
lest in the pursuit they do him harm, I go to interpose. 

Vio. [ Aside.| Looks this like an assassin, Amy ? 

Amy. Cruel Violette! Dear sir, this benevolence is 
‘worthy that breast which knows so well to compas- 
sionate the misfortunes of its fellow-creatures. 

St. A [Who has regarded her with severity, smiling 
as she fires her eyes upon him.) My charming Amy ! 
Vm sorry you, who can so readily sympathise 
with the hard Jot of a stranger, cannot sacrifice some 
little portion of your pity for the sufferings of my un- 
happy Victor. | 

Amy. Alas! I—[ Aside in tears to Vioterte.) Ah, 
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Violette, this is the poniard with which your father 
pierces my bosom. 

Vio, Dear sir, does the ingenuousnedwet Amy deserve 
this harshness ? 

St. 4. Pardon me, Amy, my sweet Amy !—but the 
distress of my noble boy !—you have said— 

Amy. I never can be his: I have sworn before 
heaven, solemnly to become another's *-Victor, I—l 
sever can be his. ae 

St. A. [Coldly.| You never shall. 

Amy. { Trembling. Sir! 

St. A. | Taking her hand mildly.| No, Amy, I will 
not urge this affair further: no, vos; never, never: 
Follow me, Vonfranc; I shall want my gun. [ Exit. 

Von. [ Aside.| Ich dou't half a like a dis 3 Ich am a 
miserable old dog; Ich sall undairstand—mein peau- 
tiful bipe, too; ugh! [ Krit. 

Vio. Come, dear Amy, let us in; evening gathers 
round us. 

Amy. Pray indulge me a few moments, and alone, to 
compose myself. Il] follow instantly. 

Vio. Now for one of your melancholy moods ; I shall 
chide you, Amy ; attend me, madame Lantone. 

Exit VioLETTE and MADAME. 

Amy. Ah, Paul! Paul! he little dreams how much 
uneasiness my affection for him costs me. Alas! if 
that the friends of my childhood, my parents, still ex- 
isted, and we had met, as amid scenes of past delight, 
the happiness of Amy had been indeed complete. 


SONG. 
Still ae in thought my native vale, the mountains clad 
n blue; 
The flow’rs my young band planted, that ‘neath those 
mountains grew 5 
The vineyard green through which I stray’d, from dawn 
to set of day ; 
The rosy bank whereon I knelt, and twisted garlands 
gay ; 
Fond memory bids me still deplore, 
With many a charm that lives no wore 3 
My mother’s smile, so fond, so kind, 
My happy home, my peace of mind. 
If once more sought my native vale, through scenes of 
early home, | 
With him my young heart dotes on, what tr snsport still 
to roam ! 
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The rustic song with him to share, the village dance to 
join, 
From brighter splendour’s maze apart, what happy 
joys were mine ! 
Till then my heart must oft deplore, &c. 
[ Exit. 


SCENE Ill.— A thick Wood twisted with Vines ; the 
back part of the stage is nearly enveloped in darkness, 
and clusters of foliage. A gunis fired at a distance. 
Antoine rushes wildly in; he has a dead while fann 
upon his shoulder (Music) he stops—trembles vio- 
lently—goes round the stuge—listens—holds up the 
Jann and crults—a horn sounds—he listens again, 
retiring gradually to the music. A second gun is fired 
nearer; he drops the fawn, and hurries out, back 
ground , 


Enter Vicror, with a gun on his shoulder, and Fores- 
ters, armed, 


Vic. Which way can iny father have turned ?— should 
he encounter this ruffan, desperate from pursuit—the 
clouds too becoming darker and darker :—What have 
we here? a fawn, and newly slain. 

For. { Taking up the fawn] | know it: it wears the 
inark of a cotter on the borders of the forest—it was 
the pet of his children; the robber Antoine cannot be 
far distant. 

Vic. But my father! his absence distresses me great- 
ly ; he could not so suddenly have returned to the chf- 
teau—alone in this gloomy forest—in his state of de- 
spondency,too—judging by my own feelings— l—father ! 
Count St. Angeville! ho! hillo! ho! 

[Hreunt, &c. 

Music. When they are gone, ANTOINE returns to search 

Jor the fawn, avhich the Forester has carried away ; 

he indicates hunger and disappointment—he aeeps, 
leaning against a tree for support. 


Enter St. ANGEVILLE. 


St. Ang. My son! Victor! whither has my abstrac- 
tion led me? 1 kuow not where I wander. [ANTOINE 
starts, listens, and hastily retires with an tnvolun- 
tury burst of alarm.] Some one moves! O! a passing 
bird, scared by a presence hateful to myself. So, 
after a life of pride and affluence, three days may 
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terminate my reign of grandeur; my children too — 
were this weak gir] Amy in her grave, or fromthe world 
concealed,—I've thought of that long and frequently ,— 
who then could prove the balance of my guardianship a 
fraud? no one: but how to accomplish such a pur- 
pose 7—how-——Ah! what would’st thou? 


Enter ANTOINE. 

Ant. Food ! 

St. Ang. They seek thy life! what art thou? Speak. 

Ant. An outcast from the world, I have no home, no 
refuge save my bed of leaves in yonder den; ’tis there 
I groan unheard, and meditate upon the persecution 
that makes me desolate. 

St. dng. What crime could sink thee to this abject 
State ? 

Ant. YThou hast been kind to me; thow’lé not harm > 
me; therefore, I answer, my offence was 

St. A. What? 

Ant. { Mysteriously | Murder! 

St. A. Murder said’st thou? "tis a fearful deed. 

Ant. 1 loved and was repulsed: my rival’s blood best 
painted my revenge:—were it to do again, for sucha 
triumph I should not tremble. 

St. A. But remorse 

Ant. Is it more stern than poverty ? ‘tis poverty that 
makes me whatilam, not guilt; had I gold to glut 
their appetites, would men hunt me like the wolf? no; 
pepnury distinguishes an assassin—wealth a conqueror ! 

St. A. There flashes the conviction. Um resolved ; 
tell me, deserted, hated of the world, what would’st thou 
dare to better thy condition ? 

Ant. All I have dared again. 

St. A. Were | to trust thee, my security would he— 

Ant. My fear of apprehension. 1 dare not hold 
communion with mankind, lest | denounce myself. 

St. A. [afler a pause] I have an enemy whose life 
is. hateful, standing as ‘twere "twixt me and happiness ; 
a poniard in thy hand, and wealth in mine; my enemy 
defenceless. 

Ant. Think your enemy dead: give me but means to 
quit this life of wretchedness—in other climes to be 
again secure,—my hand is desperate, andthou may’st 
command it, 

St. A, When the bell of the convent clock strikes 
ten, come to the little chapel in the forest; Dut be 
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careful no eye ébserve thee. 

Ant. 'Tis plain I must. 

St. A. Thou’lt find refreshment there; wait my 

arrival——— 

Ant. Thou’lt not betray me?— 

St. A. No; on my soul ! 

Ant. At ten! 

St. A. When the clock strikes-- 

Ant. Icome. (Jliorn.| Ah! 

St. A. "Tis my son: begone, begone, and leave me: we 
must not be seen. together; Victor, I—[Hurries out. 
ANTOINE goes up the stage: horn.) 


SCENE 1V.—An elegant apartment of pink and gold, 
Surnished sumptuously ; a bronze lamp burns on a 
eundelabre when ligited in the course of the scene. 
In the back ground, « pair of folding-doors open to 
a chamber, in which a white bed is purlially distin- 
guished: beyond it, a lutticed window, behind which 
the Moon to rise: rR. a practicable door leading to a 
second chamber ; L. another windon, practicuble, mith 
curtains. Table, &e. 


Enter MapAME LANYONE, from the centre chamber. 


Mad. There, there, there! every thing is nicely ar- 
ranged; and now, Mademoiselle Amy, you may go to 
your chamber as early as ever you please. To be sure 
when [ look at her in the nice waite bed yonder, she 
does remind me so of the sleeping beauty, in the Fairy 
tale; but why not marry our dear Victor? he appeared 
quite disconsolate this afternoon—Captain Rosenford 
could have had our pretty Violette; then, who knows 
but I and Vonfranc might have completed the bundle of 
Yatches ?— 


Enter VoNFRANC, with a lamp, uw. 


Von, By coming in at der end, like der brimstone, | 

eae Lantone—ah ha! dat’s der glorious jhoke ; ha, 
a, ha! 

Mad. Monsieur Vonfranc, I’m astonished at your 
repeated indecorums—what impropriety to approach 
me in this apartment ! alone too. 

[ Closing the folding-doors. 

Von. [holding up the lamp| Dis apartment! vat a 
teffel dis place? O! der bet a room; Ich hopes vat der 
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owl vomans is not going to take a derliberties vid a 
me. Ha, ha, ha! 
[ He lights and trims the chamber lamp, on can- 
delabre. 

Mad. | take liberties with you!—you abomirable 
man !—talk of the savage who is said to haunt the rocks of 
La Charbonniere: my life on’t, he would treat a person 
of my discretion and delicacy with more decorum. 

Von. Perhaps you never break his nice pipe, ugh! 

Mad, What malice! so this is your revenge ?-— but, 
sirrah, I shall show a proper contempt of you—you 
seek to take advantage of my frailty; you think I’m 
a lone woman; but now I woud’nt marry you, fauch! 
no, not if there was another man to be met with in the 
world. Ugh! { Kzit in a rage. 

Van. Ich belief you vond marry der teffel himself, 
soone as vot you vould tie der tam owld maid: but I 
dont tink vot der teffil hiinself vould a haf a you. 


SONG— Mock German Air. 


Der Teffil he put on his Sunday clothes, 
And tied his pig-tail in a bag: don’t ye hear? 
His mostacioes he curl vid atwist round his nose, 
And mounted his tall a black nag—O dear! 
But vere was der Teffil a going so gay ? 
Into der Hartz forest to ride, to ride ; 
Der leetle birds shuckle—’twas Valentine day, 
And der Teffil he vant for a bride. 
To ride 
By his side, 
And |:. Teffil he vant for a bride. 


Enter Amv and Vio.erte, followed by Mapaur, with 
a taper. 
Amy. You were singing, good Vonfranc. 
Vio. A \ove-sonnet in praise of Madame Lantone’s 


beauty, doubtless. 
Yon O mein pretty childers! Ich am always merry 


ven dat Ich know you are vell a-ha, ba. 
Vio. But Madame Lantone doesn’t appear in her usual 


spirits, Vonfranc—has any thing 
Amy. Atruce to this raillery, Violette—your father 


approaches. 





Eater St. ANGEVILLE. 
Si. Ang. Not yet in bed, girls, this rough night? 
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Vio. The ciock hath not struck ten. ’Tis early yet. 

St. Ang. Your brother thinks not so. He sleeps ere 
now. Vonfranc, 'tis you 1 sought; give me the chfi- 
teau keys, and then to rest. 

Vea. Min lort? 

St. Ang. [renghly] The keys of the chfteau gate ! 

Von. Dis a long a years | always carry der keys to 
mein bed a side—and to-night a—[StT. ANG. gives him a 
terrible look|—vel, min lort, der keys—dey are below. 

. [ Clock strikes. 

St. Ang. There, the clock is striking—to bed, to bed, 
all of ye. 

Vio. What ails my father? 

St. Ang. What should ail me, save fatigue? Good 
night, Violette! farewell, Amy. 

Amy. [with sweetness| Farewell? why not good 
night to me, dear guardian? You speak as though we 
were to meet no more. 

St. Ang. Did I say farewell? Good night, Amy! 
[Going, he returns.] Heaven bless you! Heaven bless 
you! [Kisses her.| Vonfranc, follow me: I must have 
tha keys. 

Von. Issa, mein lort! you sall a. 

[Ezit St. Anco. and VonrrRanc. 

Vio. How strange this conduct! 

Amy. Alas: I have offended deeply in daring to re- 
fuse your brother’s hand : and thus, the count’s anger and 
esteem contend for my forgiveness : well, well: this gloom 
will soon pass over, like a cloud crossing the sun, and 
then, Violette, the brightness will seem brighter still. 

Vio. Let us to repose 

Mad. Here are tapers. (Ske has lit two on the table. 

Amy. Sweet slunbers to Madame Lantone! 

Vio. And pleasant dreams. 

Mad. ,Aside| Ah! I'm sure I shall dream of that 
monster Vonfranc: bless ye, my dear children—good 
night ! [ Music: they kiss her, she goes out. 

Amy. I cannot forget my strange dream; 1 tremble 
now. 

Vio. Ha, ha, ha! Away with these weak fancies— 
are they worthy a soldier’s mistress ? 

Amy. Lown 1am to blame. Pardon me, Violette, 

[ Music: they embrace, VioLETTE lakes up one of 
the tapers, and goes out R. 

Amy. Hark! surely some one paces the corridor— 

ah, again—no—no--it was mere imagination, _ 


_ 
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{ Musto; she opens the folding-doors, and the form of 
a@ man (ANTOINE) appears at the window ; ashe 
vanishes, the moonlight falls on the drapery of 
the bed. AMY screams. 


Eater VioLETTE hastily. 


Vio. What has happened? 

Amy. [Trembling] \| thought I saw—I’m certain 
[Gazing fearfully] And now—a, ha, it was only the 
moonlight on the curtains. Howchildish ] am! 

Vio. You'll not rest in your own chamber with such 
impressions on your timid mind. For me, I have no 
fears of ghosts or spectres: I’ll sleepin your bed, you 
in mine. 

Amy. No, indeed; I cannot— 

Vio. Nay, I must have itso. 

‘ Amy. 1! own this kindness much relieves my heart ; 
ut — 

Vio. Ha, ha, ha! ‘You area sad coward, Amy; 
should the goblin or the savage man appear, depend 
on’t, Pil scream loudly for assistance. Be sure you 
come. 

Amy. Be sure I will. Heaven, heaven bless you! 


[ Music: they commend themselves to Heaven, then 
separate and exit, ViOLETTE inlo AMY’s chamber, 
AMY R.—as they retire, ANTOINE looks cautiously 
after them through the curtains of the other win- 

— dow: he enters with caution, and extinguishes 
the lamp: at that moment VoNFRANC comes in: 
he (AnTo1NE) conceals himself behind the table. 


Van. Ich have leave mein Jamp—ah—all in der dark, 
dat is der most extraordinarie—who should put it out, 
and der toder too ?—Ich not understood—ah ! disis der 
comic trick of mamselle Violette; der pretty shild !— 
still Ich must a haf mein lamp: or Ich cannot go to 
mein chamber. 

[ Music: he goes to the table, and feels for his lamp ; 
as he passes round, ANTOINE crawls before him 
on his hands and knees; VONFRANC touches 
ANTOINE—da chord: they both start fornard and 
stand, R. and L. 

Von. Vat is dat? der Teffil ! how mein heart boompa! 
ah! 
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[VionetTte is heard singing a hymn-like air. 
(Organ music.) VONFRANC listens with devotion. 
ANTOINE trembles violently. 

Von. She sing der song of der angel; it make me 
tink vat I sall hear in heffen—vat vas dat vich I touch? 
O noting, noting but der tam leg of der table—I must 
haf a mein lamp. 

{ Music: ashe approaches the table, he crosses AN- 
TOINE, who sleals again behind the curtains. 

Van. Ah, ha! here it is a—now [I sall pull out mein 
phosphorous boxa, and ah! mein Got! vat is dat 
vich | see? der count come a dis vay—he look a like 
der ghost—now he listen at der doors as he pass—Ich 
am very uneasy—Ich sall not go to mein bet—Ich sall 
stay vere dat Ich am. 

[ Musie: he conceals himself under the table, as 
the Count enters with a lamp: heis pale and 
haggard, 

St. Ange. Not a soul stirring save myself—’tis a 
stormy night—the moon suddenly over-clouded—the 
rain descends in torrents—the thunder rages now-—~ 
heaven itself seems to threaten me—U'll not do it—yet 
to sustain shame, infamy, the seorn of insulting ene- 
mies—[ Bell tolls] —’tis the signal—Antoine— bist ! 

[ Music: ANTotNne lifts up the drapery with his 
extended hands, and as he stands with his back 
to the window, the forked lighteing, flashing 
past, gives him almost a demoniac appearance, 
at which St. ANGEVILLE himself shudders, 

Ant. Now what am I to accomplish ? 

St. Ang. This purse is your reward—yonder sleeps 
your victim:—when dead, you must convey hence the 
body, and bury it among the rocks of La Charbonniere. 

Ant. "Tis done! your dagger. 

St. Any. Mine “tis here. 

Ant. | go—yet stay—I have heard the footsteps of 
some intruder, 

St. Ang. Impossible: where should he conceal him- 
self? —-only in yon closet—[holds the lamp, r.] ‘Tis 
empty ; ab! should Vonfranc have left his chamber—I’ll 
try the door—an instant—T’ll try the door— 

{Goes out taking the lamp, followed by ANTOINE. 

Von. [Coming cautiously forward} Dat is goot! 
Ich haf der key—[holds up the key.|\—Der door is lock 
—Ich sall hide myself. Ich sall vash meinself all der 
night. { Exit, rv. into the closet 

€ 
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Re-enter St. ANGEVILLE and ANTOINE, 


St. Ang. The door made fast! all securre—Violette 
asleep too—[ Listens at door, R. looks under table. 
Now! your dagger—quick ! 

Ant. [Going to chamber, returns] So innocent !— 
I- —I—no, I cannot— 

St. Ang. Wretch! am I betrayed? Think of your 
guilt, your famine. You are inmy power! Delay not 
—haste—come, come,— [Partially opening the dvor. 

Ant. Famine! horror! [ Rushes in. 

St. Ang. Stay; stay ; [dorepent me; I—a moment 
—ague convulses me—Antoine—[V1IOLETTE screams. | 
Stifle her cries, or we are lost! { Closing the door vio- 
tently.) Confusion! Victor—you -I—— 

[Vicror rushes in, his sword is in his hand. 

Vie. Amy’s voice! father! 

St. Ang. My son! away—go—fly! 

Vic. Fiends haunt me to-night. I cannot sleep. 
That scream ! it sounds again ! [Seream fainter. 

St. Ang. [Dragging him back as he approaches the 
chamber.| No 3 forbear! forbear | 

Music: as they struggle the door flies open, and AN- 
TOINE enters with a dagger in his left hand ; his 
right grasps a lump, which he holds tomards the 
chamber : his looks are full of agitation. 

Ant. Behold! 

Vic. O my father! my father! 





Enter VoNFRANC, R. 


Von. Save her! save her! mercy ! 

Music: a picture is formed in an instant: Von- 
FRANC sinks on his knees, c., gazing at ANTOINE. 
St. ANGEVILLE presents a pistol to silence 
him. Victor stands on the u. his face buried 
in his hands. ANTOINE fills up the group. 
Thunder. Drop falls. 


END OF ACT I. 
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ACT Il. 


SCENE I.—A room in the ferry-house of La Char- 
bonniere, furnished with atable, chairs, and a fire ; 
alamp, flask, &c. on table. Practicuble door, u. 
a window, through the shutters of which the storm is 
heard and seen at intervals. 


BERTRAND and CarpTain Rosenrorp, seated. 


Ber. St. Basil be good unto us, my young master, © 
but this is, indeed, a perilous night; the crazy cork 
trees do nothing but crack, crack, crack, as though all 
Belzebub’s postillions were driving their general through 
the forest. You are a fortunate man, captain, to be 
under the cover of the ferry-house. 

Rosen. Fortunately unfortunate, honest Bertrand. In 
the first place, it was unfortunate, that the rushing down 
of the water should render it unsafe to cross the ferry, 
just as I arrived. Secondly, it was unfortunate that 
the storm, raging, as it still does, should have prevented 
my returning, to pass the night at the ch&teau, though 
not a league distant; but then again, thirdly, it is for- 
tunate I have your company, and your good cheer, by 
way of an agreeable consolation, although I can scarcely 
keep awake, | confess. 

Ber. Ah! your honour’s a merry gentleman. I have 
much to thank the storm for: but, captain, you don’t 
like the wine—recollect it may serve to keep out the 
cold. 

Rosen. O! never fear, but what 1’ll do my duty by 
your liquor. You never heard of a good soldier flinch- 
ing from his bottle, any more than he would from his 
enemy. 

Ber. Ah, captain, if you would but sing me that 
brave song with which you have made the woods echo 
so often, when you and J, and my young master, Victor, 
were in the habit of hunting together. 4. 

Rosen. With all my heart! You are an old acquaint- 
ance, Bertrand, and I won’t refuse you. 
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SONG. 


When the dogs are abroad, and the wolf is astray, 
Hillio! hillio! hillio! 

What joy through the forest to gallop away, 

Mid the dew-spangled leaves, at the red dawning day, 

While the horn sweetly winds to the forester’s lay ! 
Hillio! hilliof ho! lo! 

While the horn sweetly winds to the forester’s lay— 
Hillio! hillio! hillio ! 


When the wearied sun sinks to the mountains again, 
Hiltio! hillio! hillio! 
And huntsmen fatigued lie around on the plain, 
‘What pride o’er the wolf’s head a flagon to drain, 
And shout while the glad horns re-echo the strain, 
Hillio! hillio! &c. 
[BertRann, who kas been drinking during this 
song, has fallen asleep at its conclusion. 

Rosen. My worthy host fallen asleep ?—my servant 
Felix, who has been absent to see after the horses this 
last hour, has, 1 suspect, followed the ferryman’s ex- 
ample. Egad! my heavy eyes tempt me also to take 
the hint: on yonder rude couch Vl throw myself till 
sunrise, and then to cross the ferry. [ Exit. 

Ber. Hillio! hillio! hillio!’ [He wakes.} Hillio 
seems to have taken his keave. Ah! ha! what old 
Bertrand’s bed is better than no bed at all! I half 
believe I’ve been winking myself. Ill take another 
drop, and — [Knock at door.| Who the devil’s that? 

Ant, { Without.] Bertrand! Bertrand! 

Ber. it’s poor Antoine! I wish I’d never given him 
any relief; its only encouraging villany, I fear; and— 
but then he’s a persecuted man, hunted by justice 
—for what I can’t tell. Well! well! it’s no business 
of mine—the bread we give away in charity, we give 
away in charity: a good christian does’nt stop to ask 
the fellow starving at his feet whether he’s honest or 
not: the night is cold and wet, so come in, Antoine— 
but be careful—I’m not alone. 

[ Music.—He opens the door—ANTOINE appears 
nith VIOLETTE insensible in his arms. 

Ant. Alas! goo:! Bertrand, see what is to be done ? 

Ber, A woman! Antoine! whose cruel work is this? 
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Ant. Mine! mine! mine! Heaven of pity give me aid 
for this unfortunate ! 

Ber. Wretch! and is it thus you requite my hos- 
pitality—my past acts of kindness, by bringing here 
your hellish deeds to accomplish my ruin? Murder ! 
murder! Captain Rosenford! 

Ant. Ah! a soldier! fiends! men! ha, ha, ha! 

[ Music.— He snatches VioLetTe from the cane 
couch on which he had placed her, and hur- 
ries out as RoseNnForp enters, hastily. 

Rosen. What is it { behold ? 

Ber. An assassir ! 

Rosen. Ah! monster! stay and endure a soldier’s 
vengeance. Bertrand, you fly and alarm the chfteau 
for me:—terrible doubts—distraction fills my mind. 
Amy !—TIll follow yon demon in human form—he or I 
shall perish. [Rushes out.—Thunder and Lightning. 


SCENE Il.—A tapestried breakfast-parlour in the 
chateau—the window- shutters are closed—V ONFRANC 
enters, pale and melancholy, R.—he tries the door 
practicable, u. 


Von. No, all fast: here Ich am, like a der little mouse 
in der trap. Ah! Ich sall be mush happy in mein 
grave. Mein poor Amy! mein dear a shild a~now— 
see is gone. Ich haf nothing to remember her—mein 
pipe a! ah, dat curse owld modair Lantone! all, all 
gone, all mein comforts; mein pipe and mein leetle 
shild. Vell, vell, dey half drag me into dis chamber; 
but ven I sall get a loose Ich sall revenge myself—Ich 
sali tear der ‘sassin all into pieces—Ich sal) proclaim 
his guilt a to all der world—T sali, Amy—mein heart is 
break ! mein heart is break ! 

Mustc.— The door is slowly opened, and Victor 
enters—-he locks the door after him, and ob- 
serves VONFRANC, who appears lost in grief. 

Vice. Alas! (Approaches him.| My friend, if 1 can 
now address even you, by that sacred name. Oh! how 
shall I give utterance to the anguish of my despairing 
breast ? 

Von. | Fiercely.| You dere ! Victor! Vy foram I lock 
in dis chamber? Vy for youdare to drag me here? I gall 
demand der vengeance on dis murderers of mein Amy. 

Vie. Ah! Vonfrance! you never gazed so sternly on 
Me till this bitter moment: there never was a moment 
in which T could less sustain those angry frowns. Goad’ 
old man! if you ever loved me—if ever you treasured 
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the immortal happiness of that dear angel, on the head 
of whose earthly destroyer you now silently invoke 
perdition—promise me to bury eternally in your breast 
the sama seer of last night— promise me—— 

Van: ‘Nevair ! ‘nevair! I—— 

[Clasping his hands, and lifting them towards 
heuven. 

Vic. [Throwing himself on the earth.| Forbear in 
mercy ! behold me at your feet.—I bathe them in my 
tears, and thus miserably lifting my hands, implore of 
you the life of my father. Cau TI live, and behold him 
perish ignominiously ?—his livid countenance dis- 
severed from his body, and held to the gaping mul- 
titude, a spectacle of shame and horror. Vonfranc, have 
pity on me! pity ! pity! 

Van. (In tears, shuking his hand.) Goot a son! 
Victor! goota shild ! 

Vic. You weep! my eyes will never more be dry. 
Vonfranc, you have nursed me when an infant in 
your arms—you have found in the house of St. Ange- 
ville, for many years, an asylum—a home; and 
will you now, that the unfortunate heir of that house 
sinks thus humbly in the dust, be the first to brand him 
with misery and ruin? You cannot, will not betray 
my father. 

Van. Dear a boy! Ich sall not betray der parent of 
Victor! no! no! vat Ich hafa witness sall consume 
der ould man’s heart, and vid der owld man’s heart 
expire. Come, come a, dere is von eye vat see all—it 
is for hin—it is for a him—poor Victor! poor Victor ! 
mein Got ! 

Vic. [Throwing himself into his arms.| O, my friend ! 
my friend! [Knock at the door.| ’Tis my father: for 
his sake let us seem composed—remember ! 

Van. Ich nevair can forget. 

[ Victor unlocks the door ; St. ANGEVILLE enters, 
hastily. 

St. Ang. [Coldly, not looking at VonFRanc.] Von- 
franc ! you have spoken with my son—you comply— 

Vic. He has promised. 

St. A. [Warmly.| Promised! he must swear: the 
honour of our house demands it. 

Von. [ With bitterness.| The honour of dis house, 
mein lort, is now writ in der characters vat noting sall 
erase. 

St. A. This insolence! you forget your duty towards 
me. 
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Von. Alas! you haf forget your duty towards your- 
self, mein lort. 

St. A. Dog! you would betray the trust of your master. 

Von. You haf betray der trust of mein master vat is 
now der saint in heffen. 

St. A. Vonfranc! of what is it you would accuse me? 
If the savage who haunts these gloomy woods comes, 
desperately, to my house at midnight, with murder in 
his heart, am I to blame? 

Von. Mein lort, oy ; for den, ven my cries had cause 
der apprehension of dat fiend, vy for did you threaten 
der poor German's iife ? 

St. A. Vi answer nought. Art thou thy master’s 
judge? Swear never to impart to mortal ear the my- 
stery of last night; or thus, despairing, I seal at once 
my ruin and thy death. [ Presenting a pistol. 

Von. You forget vat is done already. 

Sit. A. Iam desperate! 

Vic. Vonfranc, beware ! this cruel hesitation distracts 
my father: me, too, it renders wild. What's done, is 
done, and cannot be recalled, 

Mad. Lan. [ Without.) Vonfranc! Vonfranc! 

St. A. ’Tis the housekeeper! to your chamber go:— 
go and compose yourself—no—stay 

Von. Dis bettair as it is a.—Ich sall busy meinself— 
Ich sall be ver happy ven dat Ich am employ. 

{ He opens the shutters, then brings on a table and chairs. 

St. A. Victor, follow me. No; whither would J go ?— 
from Amy’s chamber all evidences are removed. I dare 
not leave Vonfranc alone with the housekeeper. How 

ale you look, Victor! those looks will betray us. 
hat a situation is mine !—Oh! 

Vie. Dear father—— 

St. A. Hush! be yourself. 


Enter MapAaME. 


St. 4. Madame Lantone, is my daughter stirring ? 
Mad. Not yet, my lord! ’tis early: shall f inform 
her that 
St. A. No, no; I'll call her presently ; you——Let 
us have breakfast. Go! [Sitts. 
Mad. I'm going, my lord. Why, Vonfranc,*your 
features are ag ghastly as though you had been wit- 
nessing a murder ! [ They exchange looks. 
Von. Mur mein Got a! der owld vomans ! ‘ugh! 
{Turning away.) Mein bipe a! ° ne 
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Mad. And you, uy dear Victor, you wou’dn’t speak 
to me just now, hat can make you so thoughtful ? 
Still thinking about Amy, ey? 

Vice. Yes—i—I am, indeed, thinking of Amy. 

Mad. Ah, Victor! she’s too apathetic—-she’s too 
cold for you. 

Vic. Then, you—[ Checks himsely’.| Too cold, indeed ! 
' St. A. [Fiercely.] Madame Lantone, why am I not 
attended to? 

Mad. \’m going, my lord, I’m going: the devil's in 
’em all, I think. { Exit, w. 

Vic. Should Violette enter Amy’s chamber ? 

St. 4. Well! is not every thing arranged? The 
body too by this time is in the rocks of La Char- 
bonniere. 

Vic. True, true—but 

St. A. Hush! [Servant brings in coffee on uw salver. 

St. A. You can go! Vonfranc will attend. Victor, 
seat yourself. [ Exit servant—VonFrranc takes sulver.] 
Hark! [Knocking at gate.| We are betrayed! What 
will become of us? 

Vic. Betrayed ! 

Von. Mein lort! 

St. A. I know not what I said. Now, madame Lan- 
tone, who comes? [Enter Map. Lanrone. 
Mad. The marquis Lenoir, and a troop of soldiers. 

St. A. 

Von. Soldiers ! 

Vie. 

St. A. The marquis Lenoir ! the severe magistrate ! 
Well, show him to this apartment. 

Mad. He is here. 


Enter the Marquis, &c. 


St. A, This unexpected honour— 
Mar. Yow ll pardon the intrusion, count, when I say 
we are in pursuit of an assassin ! 





Vie. 

St. A.> An assassin ! 

Von. 

Vic. What! What assassin? 

Mgr. The depredator Antoine, who conceals himself 
among the rocks of La Charbonniere. You, count, 
knowing the neighbourhood, are required to aid our 
search, in the king’s name 

St. A. I—yes—O-—certainly ; but perhaps you are 
wistaken in your suspicions of Antoine’s retreat. 
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Mar. Unpossible! our spies have traced him through 
the forest.’ 
St. d. 

Vie. 

Mar. Yesterday, he was seen near this very chateau. 

Mad. There, I said so, but nobody believed me.— 
Did your lordship hear of the three children whom he— 

St. A. No !—not later than yesterday ? 

Mar. No; butthe eye of Heaven watches him con- 
stantly ; and murder is so odious an offence, that the 
finger of Omnipotence never yet refrained from tracing 
its detested perpetrator even to the earth’s extreme. 

Vie. Oh! 

Von. (Aside.|] Ich tremble so, dat I feel as if Ich 
had done der crime mein ownself. 

St. A. Seat yourself, my lord—[-4side to Victor. ] 
be careful, Victor, or Marquis, we are proud of your 
company. [{ Bowing to Lenoir.) A chair! 

Mar. | thank you; I'm somewhat fatigued. [Sits.] 
Ah! my young soldicr, you at home! how fares your 
lovely sister, and mamselle Cassonette ? 

Vie. My lord—I—Ii’m choked with—— 

St. A. O! they both were well last night when they 
retired—both—Victor shall apprize them of your lord- 
ship’s presence. [ Aside to Vicror] Go, quit the room ; 
these violent emotions else will— 

Vic. I—I go. [A scream. | 

[The Count und Victor retire hastily to R. 
VONFRANC slands L. nearly at back, with 
salver in his hand, much agitated—the Mar- 
QUIS rises. uu 

Mar. What has happened ? 

[Amy rushes in at the door, L.—she has a scarf 
in her hund; at the sight of her Sr. Anat- 
VILLE ulters an emotion of consternation, and 
Jalls senseless on the ground, exclaiming. 

St, A. Horror! then I have murdered my child! Ha! 
haJ ha! 

[ Falls. Vicror continues to gaze on Amy in a 
state of torpor, without regarding his father, 
who lies at his feet. Vonrranc, dropping the 
salver, rushes towards Amy. Picture in- 
stantly. 

Von. Den dey haf kil der wrong 3; mein shild! mein 
Amy ! sheis alif! she is alif!— 

Mad. | Picking up the salver. | Mercy on me! Vonfrant-~ 


Spies! when? where ? 
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Mar. What means this distraction? that scarf ! 

Amy. O yes, she’s murdered! my poor Violette, 
she’s murdered! I heard the assassins approach her 
chamber; she screamed, but terror sealed up all my 
faculties ; but now | ventured to enter her apartment: 
she was not there; in the garden, though the lattice, I 
beheld—O horror! on the verandah this fearful evi- 
dence ; but they have torn her from us !—Oh! 

[Amy sinks into VoNFRANC’S arms. 

Von. Mein Amy! she is come out of her grave 
again, to make a me happy. Madame Lantone, vere is 
your help a mein dear shild ? 

Mar. ({Snatching the scarf.| This scarf, then— 

Vic. Belongs to me! ’tis mine— 

Mar. Yours? Your father’s wildness seems to—see, 
he revives— 

Vic. Oh! my mind wanders: father, dear father ! 

[ Raises St. ANGEVILLE in his arms. 

St. A, Where ami? this terrible dream—tell me 
not! fallen, dishonoured, cursed as I am, tell me nat 
that I have slain my daughter! Ah! Amy there !—too 
true, too true! Oh, wretched father! seize me, drag 
me to your dungeons! Tortures never can surpass what 
now I suffer! Hide me from the light of heaven! the 
assassin of my daughter! let me die ! 

Mar. Say’st thou ?— 

Vic. Oh, urge him not! my guilt has driven him mad. 

Mar. Your guilt? 

Vic. Yes, mine! ’twas I—I that did this deed! 

Von. No, no, no! 
“Wic. 1 denounce myself! Magistrate, do your duty ! 

St. A. My son—you— wherefore— 

Vice. [Aside to St. ANGEVILLE.] My father, avail 
yourself of this only stratagem, and fly ; quit the land 
—[to Mareuis.] "Tis known to all, how I loved Amy 
Cassonette; she scorned me; last night, last night, 
therefore, by jealousy impelled, I stole secretly to her 
chainber—TI fatally resolved— 

Mar. To murder her? 

Vic. Yes. yes; but, by undreamt of circumstances, 
Amy had changed beds with Violette. 

Amy. ‘Tis true, indeed— 

Mar. Go some of ye and search the chamber—the 
garden—Violette ? 

Vie. Is far from hence. 

Mur. Where ? - 
Vic. That must be known hereafter! Till I please, 
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suffering shall not wring the secret from me, Ask me 
no further. 

Mar. My duty is a painful one; but he accuses him- 
self. Victor St. Angeville, J arrest you in the king’s 
name; you must with us to the tribunal of Versailles : 
as your superior officer, I command you to surrender up 
your sword. 

Vic. [Starting.| My sword ! 

Mar. You are no longer worthy to wear it! 

St. A. Not worthy ! do but hear me— 

Vic. [Aside to St. AncevitLe.] No, no, father! 
three years ago, from you I received this sword—I 
swore, in the ardour of youth, if ever we fought side by 
side together, it should be bravely wielded in defence 
of your life ; or, what is dearer than life, your honour ! 
To save you, I now resign my sword ; happy, even by 
such a degradation, if I can but accomplish my design: 
understand me, and fly. [Giving his sword, which he 
kisses, struggling with manly tears.] ‘There, my lord; 
there, there—I am content—lead on! 

St. A. O—h! [Grasping his hand.] Do not leave me, 
Victor— 

Vic. Marquis, might I ask, as an almost heart-broken 
son, whose miseries even you are bound to respect, a 
few moments to console my father—a few moments to 
invoke his blessing and forgiveness. 

Mur. No way to escape—the window barred—the 
distance from the ground considerable: your request is 
granted—retire. [He goes out, with attendants. 

Von. Der few moments, and alone; den Ich haf a 
tink! ha, ha, ha! my pretty childer, come a— 

[Taking Amy’s hand. 

Vic. [As Amy is going.] Ere long, Amy, you, even 
you, will not despise me! 

Amy. Oh Victor, Victor! terror and consternation 
nearly overpower me; I—you—my heart is almost 
bursting. 

[MApAME and VoNFRANC lead her out weeping: 
when they are gone, Victor locks the door, and 
throws himself into his father’s arms. 

Father, father! as you value my peace of mind, save 
yourself; I beseech, I implore—ere it be too late, think 
of your own life! 

St, A. And you ask me to sacrifice yours! murder 
both my children! no, Victor, you are young and vir- 
tuous; I—I am guilty; I merit death! In mercy let 
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me throw myself at the feet of justice, there to confess 
my crime, and prove your innocence ! 

Vic. Ah, no! leave me to destiny; knowing your 
safety, then I might acquit myself! 

St. A. Cruel impossibility ! no, I will not comply ; 
there is only one way by which I can atone for my of- 
fence: do not detain me, boy, while my brain remains 
calm, for this shock hath well nigh shattered my reason 
~—release me, release me! [ Struggling. 

Vic. Father! pity me! hear me! hark! [Knocking 
at window ‘tis Vonfranc! 

[ VoNFRANC opens the window with cuution, forcing 
the bars with an iron crow. 

Von. Escape a now ! escape a now! der soldiers 
are in der hall—der coast clear a! 

Vie. Good old man! father, you could conceal your- 
self among the rocks of La Charbonniere till nightfall, 
then to reach the next district— 

St. A. But not alone, Victor ; you, you go with me, 
or I denounce myself! I have lost one child by my 
shi infamy ! death alone shall separate me from the 
other | 

Vic. How, how shall I act? Instruct me, Heaven ! 

St. A. Victor, behold me at your feet! behold the 
guilty hands of your despairing father lifted towards 
you in miserable supplication; do not, do not you 
abandon me. 

Vic. That ever I should witness such a sight as this! 
it transfixes my soul! [Raising him up.| Father, dear, 
unfortunate father ! let us begone together, even to the 
earth's extreme! 

{ Music.—They get out at the window—the Mar- 
quis and soldiers are heard at the door. 


SCENE II].—The rocks of La Charbonniere, with a 
mountain-torrent rushing furiously between them: a 
natural bridge crosses the water, with a descent on 
the stage, 1. —on the opposite side, a cavern, 
nearly covered nith underwood, near which u na- 
tural fountain. 


{[Music.— A scream heard—ANTOINE is disco- 
wered on the bridge, with VioLteETTe tn his 
arms; he appears almost exhausted, and de- 

- scends with difficulty, under the emotion of 
being pursued—on reaching the stage, he 
places VIOLETTE on a rock, and returns to 
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leok out—he then returns to VLIOLETTE, watches 
her countenance, and wrings his hands—a 
thought strikes him—he runs to the fountain, 
and tukes up water in the hollow of his hand, 
which he sprinkles on her face—she revives. 

Ant. She revives ! she lives! ha, ha, ha! 

Vio. My father! count St. Angeville is my father! 
take me. bask to his arms ! 

Ant. St. Angeville her father! no, impossible! 

Vio. Alas, this fearful place! so cold, so desolate! 
[Shuddering at sightof ANrotnr.] Andthou, unsightly 
being, what art ‘hou? ah! I know thee now, I know 
thee now! horribie assassin ! | Shudders. 

Ant. Thy father ‘twas that bade me take thy life: 
that [ shed my own blood for thine [Shows a wound in 
his arm, by tearing up his sleere] and so deceived him, 
doth it entitle me to these reproaches ? 

Vio. Seek not to thrill me with so base a falsehood ; 
my father, he—his breast was wrought of kindness—he 
never gazed upon ime, but his looks beamed like the 
light of heaven; guilt and he were strangers; take me 
in pity home; restore me to my father ! 

Ant. Never! he would scorn thee; with gold he 
made thee mine; we'll hence together, from him and 
all the world! Thou'rt mine, mine! 

Vio. Thine! made methine! Heard I aright, or do my 
senses mock me? Thine! sooner than that, from yonder 
beetling steep would I rush down into the roaring 
flood! Sooner than that—but oh! in pity do not thus 
appal me! If you have a human heart, compassionate 
my tears, while thus in agony I clasp your knees, and 
supplicate for mercy. You weep: defenceless as I am, 
you will not, cannot harm me! 

Ant. Woman, thou distractest my soul! Know’st 
thou whom I am? 

Vio. That question! these rocks! heavens! a 
thought bursts upon my recollection—your name is— 

Ant. Antoine, the savage |! 

Vio, Lost, lost! [ Falls lifeless.} 

Ant. My very name is lightning that destroys the 
lamb! She's dead! she’s dead! 

[ As he hangs over her, 


Enter Rosenrorp, on the bridge. 
Paw. This way I heard the scream! hillio, ho! 
» 
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Ant. (Starting.] Ah! pursued! Down then with my 
prey, deep, deep into the earth ! 

(Musée.— He takes VioueTTE in his arms, and 
carries her into the cavern — Pau comes 
down, his sword in his hand. 

Rosen. Still he eludes my search! Amy, too, his 
victim! yon cavern! it must be— 

| Music.—As he approaches the cavern, ANTOINE 
rushes out, with a withered branch in his 
hand. 

Ant. Begone, intruder! 

Rosen. Never. .wretch, till I have rescued yon un- 
offending woman ! 

Ant, She’s mine—approach and die! 

Paul. Thine! miscreant, tremble ! 

| Muste.—they fight a decided combat— ANTOINE 
strikes Rosenronp a violent blow—he falls :— 
during the combat, VoNFRANC comes suddenly 
on the bridge. 

Rosen. Mercy. [— 
Ant. Revenge ! 

[4s he lifts the club lo strike Paun , VONFRANC 

shoots him. 
Rosen. My preserver! Vonfranc {| He,too, has sought 
Amy—she yet lives, perhaps, and. 
[ Hurries into carern. 
Von. Ah! vat is dat he run avay for? am I not his 
frient? ah, hal who is dis? ’tis a dat tam a rogue vat 
Ich see last night come to kill mein leetle shild: Ich 
neffer vas so — to. soot any bodies in all mein 
lifea— - 

[ ANTOINE, summoning all his energy, attempts 
to strike him, and they fight off—horned 
music. 


Enter vier oR on the bridge, supporting his father— 
a distant gun is fired. 


Vie, They pursue us through the forest: where can 
Vonfranc be with the horses? He or we must have mise 
taken the path! Why droops my father thus ? ah! yon 
cavern,—could we but reach it ! 

St. A. Support me! | am weary, weary to death! 

[ Music.— They come domn. 

Vio, Why this despair? these wild looks terrify me 
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oe heard |—still they come, and no Vonfranc ! 
Where, where can he be all this time? Cruel sus- 
pense ! 

[ Music.—VictTor comes forward to search for 
VonFranc, while ST, ANGEVILLE is leaning 
ugainst a rock—Enter on the bridge MARQUIS 
and Soldiers; at a sign from the MARQUIS, 
other soldiers appear on the rocks. the whole 
presenting their guns at VictoR—St. ANGE- 
VILLE suddenly observes them with @ wild ex- 
clamation of horror. 

St. A. Despair? asy son! escapel eseape ! 

[ Chord,—Victor turns suddenly round at the 
sound of his futher’s voice, and his breast is 
Jully presented to the aim of the soldiers. 

Vie. My life ! 

Mar. Prisoner, you must instantly surrender your- 
self to our authority, or the immediate dictate of the 
Jaw, for acrime like yours, is death. 

Vic. Lam resigned ; drag me to my fate! 

St. A. [Rushing into Vicron’s arms.) No, no, you 
shall not rend us asunder; the father and his son will 
die together! 

Mar. Soldiers, do your duty ! 

[As the Soldiers are about to comply with the 
command of LENOIR, a scream is heard, and 
VioLetTe enters hastily from the cavern; 
ViceroR and VioterrE are in the Count’s 
arms. as ANTOINE, pursued by VoNFRANC, 
comes in, and sinks down at VioLeTte’s feed 
---a picture is formed, as the Count cxelaims, 

She lives! she lives! bitter, bitter has been my peni- 
tence ! and Heaven has not disdained to hear! 
[Curtain fulls 





Ti END. 
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REMARKS. 


Te tbes as they WAcre. 


THOUGH we lament the retrogradation of literature and the arts, 
we shonid be playing the hypercritic were we to say that morals 
are gone backward. Vice and dissipation have increased—but not 
in proportion to the population. This is attributable to a more gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge, which produces social order. and with 
it industry ; which is the source ot wealth and the diminution of 
want. Leta man be taught to know that mach of his prosperity 
and happiness is of his own attainment, and the work of reformation 
is already begun, and he bids fair to prove a valuable member of 
society. It is therefore absurd for a dramatic anthor, whose aim 
should be to exhibit a picture of reul life, to praise the past at the 
expense of the present. There is now infinitely less grossness 
among the higher orders, than when ladies went to the theatre in 
velvet masks: and a visible improvement has taken place in the 
manners and morals of the lower, since Will Penkethman was 
wont to hold extemporaneons discourse with the galleries, in lan- 
guage less remarkable for decency than wit. 

This ia a very incongrvous drama. Truth, probability, and deco- 
rum, are violated in every scene. If Lady Priory be intended as 
the representative of “ Wives as they Were,” the matrimonial mié- 
denium is past. 1f Lady Mary aud Miss Dorrition are the types 
and shadows of “ Matds as they Are,” the unmarried ladies of the 

resent day onght to be much obliged to Mrs. Inchbald. Sir 

iitiam Dorrillon is a very antedifuvian odd sort of a father, to 
consign his daughter to a prison, and then make up his mind to 
emancipate her, merely for the gratification of turning her uupro- 
tected npon the world: and Lord Priory is one of the most fortu. 
nate of men to have been able to school an amiable woman into 
such a perfect wbedience and devotion to his will, without possess- 
ing one qaality himself that may claim respect. Bronzely isa 
fashionable rake, who acts like a villain and talks like a fool—yet is 
he married and made happy in the end: though, considering the 
bady to whom he is united, we shonid say that bis prospect of hap- 
piness is sumewhat donbdtful. 

The plot is lame anc ridiculous. Lord Priory brings his lady to 
town for the winter; but his house, having undergone “a slight 
repair,” is “too damp to sleep in.” His lordship’s delicacy will 
not allow him to take his wife to an hotel; he therefore calls on 
his friend Norberry (not our old acquaintance, the fudiccal pun- 
ster !), hoping that he will be asked “to stop”—his hope is rea- 
lized—bat it seems there are tvomen in the house; and his lordship, 
with that inconsistency that marks his character, hesitates to trust 
his wife in the company of ae séz, though he makes no 
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scryple of leaving her: alone with a notorious Zidertine, whom be 
désires to make love to her! In this house we find Mr, Norberry 
himself—a steady old gentleman in black—Sir William Dorrillon, 
in ta disguise of Mr. Mandred, a very repulsive person, who 
ala himself universally disagreeable, and then wonders that 
nooody likes him—Lady Mary Raffle and Miss Dorillon, two 
card-playing young ladies, “full of honour as a corps of cavalry”’— 
and two occasional visitors, Mr. Bronzely, a sort of qguondam lover 
of Lady Mary’s—and Sir George Evelyn, a moral man, and a de- 
voted admirer of Miss Dorrillon. How all these characters became 
buddled together, is hardly made out—and from their extraordinary 
meeting, the two following incidents arise. The immaculate Lady 
Priory, passing through a small gallery in the dark, is encountered 
by Mr. Bronzely, who takes her for a waiting-maid, or “ such small 
deer,” and ravishes what. Moll ‘Plaggon begged of his worship, “a 
chaste salute.” Her ladyship not only screams, as in daty bound, 
but whips out her scizzors, which, like a prudent housewife, she 
always carries by her side, and clips—not a lock from the offender's 
periwig—but a portion of his coat-skirt. Mr. Bronzely then per- 
suades Mr. Mandred to exchange coats with him; and the conse- 
quence is, that the disagreeable old gentleman gets quizzed for his 
gallantry. The other incident is, the making love of Mr. Bronzely 
to Lady Priory, with the fall consent and approbation of my lord ; 
and the little affair of their taking a jaunt together, and causing the 
stupid peer some few moments ‘of uneasiness, The dialogue is the 
best part of the comedy, and this is paying it no great-compliment. 
It docs not pretend to wit, and may therefore be acquitted on the 
score of modesty. 

If Mia. Inchbald meant to convey any moral by this comedy, she 
has gone to work in a very left-handed manner. To speak with 
sincerity, we belleve that dramatic writers care litile for the morale 
of an audience, so long as they can ineure their entertainment. If 
they can improve the one withont diminishing the other, well and 
good. But (like the Quaker’s advice to his son, “ Get money honestly 
if thou canst—but get money !’’) at will not forego their suecess 
as dramatists, for the love of morality: but ratheay leave moral 
lessons to the clergy, who are better paid for delivering them— 


‘* Who, though poor souls they lecture night and day, 
Can hardly keep old Lucifer at bay.’’® 


Mrs. Inchbald has made a false start from the first—folly, like 
the cameleon, ia stiil the same, though it may vary its colours. Among 
single ladies, coquettes and gamesters are no more prevalent mew 
than formerly: nor did wives, cither in town or country, wait at 
the tables of their husbands, fetch and carry, knit stockings, dress in 
caps aod kerchiefs, and wear gowns of their own manufacture, 
with greater humility a hundred years ago, than at this present 
writing. Indeed, we know to the contrary—for Addisom and 
Stecie, who were more especially the guardians of the fair, were 
loud in their complaints against the petticoats and tuckere of the 
ladies of their own day: and were incessantly labouring to dower 
the one, and to raise the other. 

The best acting in ihe world conld never redeem Lord Priory 
from contempt. This Mr. Farren evidently felt, when he played 


I 


® Virgil in London. 
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this silly peer. He now and then threw in some whimsieal points 
of Ais own, bat they were like gold frogs upon a coat of frieze—out 
of place, out of character. In the scene where Lord Priory entere 
with the piece of coat in his hand, Farren displayed mach ludicrous 
surprise and impatience. ‘There is sometimes au inconvenience in 
being a great actor. His talents are too often inade a scape-goat for 
dulness and impertivence. This must have occurred to Mr. Lewis, 
when he was thrust forward in Bronzely. AVediocre talent would have 
cut short the dramatic existence of this brazen bully with his coat—he 
would never have lived to ran away with Lady Priory, or to marry 
Lady Raffle. Lewis rendered him tolerable, but not epective—vhen- 
ever he attempted a flight, the vapid no-meaning of the character 
instantly brought him down, Where Lewis failed, how could Mr. 
Jones succeed? There was nothing laughable about him but Ags 


cout, and that was not until! Lady Priory’s scizszors had been busy 
with the skirt / 
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STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays bat those whieh: they 
have seen acte1. The Stuge Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 

R. means Right; L. Left; D.F. Door in Flat; R. D. Right 
Door ; L. D. Left Door; S. B. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper 
Entrance ; M. D. Middle Door. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. meane Right ; L. Left ; C. Centre ; R. C. Right of Centre ; 
L. C. Left of Centre. 


R. RC. C. LC. L. 
*,* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience. 


AS 


Costume. 





LORD PRIORY.—Blue plain coat, waistcoat, and breeches, with 
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WIVES AS 'THEY WERE, &c. 


ACT I. 
SCENE 1.~—An Apartment at Mr. NoRBERRY’S| 


Enter Sin WiiLiam DorRition, followed by Mr. Nor- 
BERRY, L. 


Mr. Norb. Why blame me?—Why blame me? My 
sister had the sole management of your daughter, by your 
own authority, from the age of six years, till within 
eight months of the present time, when, in consequence 
of my sister’s death, she was transferred to my protec- 
tion. 

Sir William. Your sister, Mr. Norberry, was a pru- 
dent, good woman ; she never could instruct her in all 
this vice. 

Mr. Norb. Depend upon it, my dear friend, that Miss 
Dorrillon, your daughter, came to my house just the 
same heediess woman of fashion you now see her. 

Sir Will. Lreieny Very well—’tis very well. 
But, when I think on my disappointment—— 

Mr. Norb. There is nothing which may not be re- 
paired. Maria, with you fora guide—— — 

Sir Will, Me! She turns me into ridicule—laughs at 
me! This morning, as she was enumerating some of 
her frivolous expenses, she observed me lift up my hands 
and sigh; on which she named fifty other extravagances 
she had no occasion to mention, merely to enjoy the 
pang which every folly of hers sends to my heart. 

Mr. Norb. But do not charge this conduct of your 
daughter to the want of filial love. Did she know you 
were Sir William Dorrillon, did she know you were het 
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father, every word you uttered, every look you glanced, 
would be received with gentleness and submission :—but 
your present rebukes from Mr. Mandred, (as you are 
called), from a perf-ct stranger, as she supposes, she 
considers as an impertinence which she has a right to 
resent. 

Sir Will. I wish I had continued abroad. . And yet, 
the hope of beholding her, and of bestowing upon her 
the fiches T acquired, was my sole support through all} 
the toils by which I gained them. 

Mr. Norb. And, considering her present course of 
life, your riches could not come more opportunely. 

Sir Will. She shall never have a farthing of them. 
Do you think I have encountered the perils of almost 
every climate, to squander my hard-earned fortune upon 
the paltry vicious pleasures in which she delights? No. 
I have been now in your house exactly a month—I wil 
stay but one day longer—and then, without telling her 
who I am, I will leave the kingdom and her for ever 
——Nor shal] she know that this insignificant merchant, 
whom she despises, was her father till he is gone never 
to be recalled. 

Mr. Norb. You are offended with some justice: but, 
as I have often told you, your excessive delicacy and ree 
spect for the conduct of the other sex degenerate into 
. rigour. 

Sir W. True—for what I see so near perfection as 
woman, I want to see perfect. We, Mr. Norberry, can 
never be perfect; but surely, women, women, might 
easily be made angels ! 

Mr, Norb, And if they were, we should soon be glad 
to make them into women again. 

Sir W. [Inattentive to Mr. NorBperry. |—She sets the 
example. She gives the fashion !—and now your whole 
house, and all your visitors, iu imitation of her, treat 
me with levity, or with contempt. But I'll go away to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Norb. Can you desert your child in the moment 
she most wants your protection? That exquisite beanty 
just now mature 

Sir W. There’s my difficulty !—There’s my strug- 
gle !—If she were not so like her mother, I could leave 
her without a pang—cast her off, and think no more of 
her.—But that shape! that face! those speaking looks ! 
Yet, how reversed |—Where is the difidence, the humi- 
ity—where is the simplicity of my beloved wife? 
Roried in her grave, ~* 
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Mr. Norb. And, in all this great town, you may never 
see even its apparition. : 

Sir W. Irejoice, however, at the stratagem by which 
I have gained a knowledge of her heart: deprived of 
the means of searching it in her early years, had I at 
present come as her father, she might have deceived me 
with counterfeit manners, till time disclosed the impo- 
sition.—_—Now, at least, | am not imposed upon. 


Enter SERVANT, R. 
Serv. Lord Priory. [Kxit. 
Sir W. Lord Priory ! 
Mr. Norb. An old acquaintance of mine, though we 
sie meet. He has some singularities ; and yet, per- 
aps 





~~ 


Enter Lory PRIORY, R. 


Mr. Norb. My.dear lord, I'am glad to see you. Mr. 
Mandred—[ Introducing 81k Wituiam.] My lord, I 
hope J see you in perfect health. 

Lord P. Yes: but in very ill humour. I came to 
London early this morning with my family for the win- 
ter, and found my house, after going through only a 
slight repair, 80 damp, that I dare not sleep in it: and 
so | am now sending and going all over the town to seek 
for lodgings. 

Mr. Norb. Then seek no farther, but take up your 
lodgings hvre. 

Lord P. To be plain with you, I called in hopes you 
would ask me; for Iam so delicately scrupulous in re- 
spect to Lady Priory, that I could not bear the thought 
of taking her to an hotel. 

Mr. Norb. Then pray return home and bring her hither 
immediately, witb all your luggage. 

Lord P. { am most extremely obliged to you [very 
fervently); for into no one house belonging to any of 
my acquaintance would I take my wife, so soon as into 
yours. [ have now been married eleven years, and 
during all that time I have made it a rule never to go on 
a Visit, so as to domesticate, in the house of a married 
man. 

Sir W. May I inquire the reason of that ? 

Lord P, It is because Iam married myself; and hev- 
ing always treated my wife according to the ancient 
mode of treating wives, I woald rather she should never 
be an eye-witness to the modern household manage- 
ment. 
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. S$ W. The ancients, I believe, were very affectionate 
to their wives. 

Lord P. And they had reason to be so; for their 
wives obeyed them. The ancients seldom gave them 
the liberty to do wrong: but modern wives do as they 
like. 

Mr. Norb. And don't you suffer Lady Priory to doas 
she likes? 

Lord P. Yes, when itis what [| like too. But never, 
never else. 

Sir W. Does not this draw upon you the character of 
an unkind husband ? 

Lord P, That Lam proudof. Did you never observe, 
that seldom a breach of fidelity in a wife is exposed, 
where the unfortunate husband is not said to be ‘* the 
best creature in the worl!!! Poor man, so good-na- 
tured !—Dotingly fond of his wife!—Indulged her in 
every thing !—How cruel in her to serve him so!’ 
Now, if I am served so, it shall not be for my good- 
nature. 

Mr. Norb. But I hope you equally disapprove of 
every severity. 

Lord P. [Rapidly.|] What do you mean by severity ? 

Mr, Nord. You know you used to be rather violent in 
your temper. 

Lord P. So 1 am still—apt to be hasty and passionate 
—-but that is rather of advantage to me as a husband— 
it causes me to be obeyed without hesitation—no liberty 
for contention, tears, or repining. LT ensure conjugal 
sunshine, by now and then iutroducing a storm; while 
sone husbands never see any thing but a cloudy sky, 
and all forthe wantof a little domestic thunder to clear 
away the vapours. 

Sir W.1 have long conceived indulgence to be the 
bane of female happiness. 

Lord P. And sv it is.—[ know several womanof fa- 
shion, who will visit six places of different amusement on 
the same night, have conpany at home besides, and yet, 
for want of something more, they’ll be out of spirits: 
my wife never goes to a public place, has scarce ever 
company at home, and yet is always in spirits. 

Sir W. Never visits operas, or balls, or routs ? 

Lord P. How should she? She goes to bed every 
night exactly at ten. 

Mr. Norb. In the name of wonder, how have you boen 
able to bring her to that? 
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Lord P, By making her rise every morning at five. 

Mr. Norb. Aud so she becomes tired before night? 

Lord P. Tired to death. Or, if I see her eyes com- 
pletely open at bed-time, and she asks me to play one 
game more at picquet, the next morning I jog her elbow 
at half after four. 

Mr. Norb. But suppose she does not reply to the sig- 
nal? a 

Lord P. Then Lturnthe key of the door when L leave 
the chamber; and there I find her when I come home in 
the evening. 

Sir W. And without her having seen a creature alt 
day 2? 7 

Lord P, That isin my favour; for not having seen a 
single soul, she is rejoiced even to see me. 

Mr. Norb. And will she speak to you after such 
usage ? 

Lord P. \f you only considered how much a woman 
longs to speak after being kept a whole day silent, you 
would not ask that question. 

Mr, Norb, Well! thisis the most surprising method ! 

Lord P, Not at all. In ancient days, when manners 
were simple and pure, did not wives wait at the table of 
their husbands? and did not angels witness the subor- 
dination? I have taught Lady Priory to practise the 
same humble docile obedience—to pay respect to her 
hushand in every shape and every form—no careless 
inattention to me—no smiling politeness to others in 
preference to me—no putting me up in a corner—in all 
assemblies, she considers her husband as the first 
person. 

Sir W. I am impatient to see her. 

Lord P. But don’t expect a fine lady with high fea- 
thers, and the et c@teru of an eastern concubine; you 
will see a modest plain Englishwoman, with a cap on 
her head, a hankerchief on her neck, and a gown of our 
own manufacture. 

Sir W. My friend Norberry, what a contrast must 
there be between Lady Priory and the ladies in this 
house ! 

Lord P. (Starting.| Have you ladies in this house ? 

Mr. Nor. Don’t be alarmed ; they are both single, 
and can give Lady Priory no ideas concerning the mar- 
riage state. 

Lord P. Are you sure of that? Some single women 
are more informed than their friends believe. 
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Mr. Norb. For these ladies, notwithstanding a few 
(what you would call) excesses, I will answer. 

Lord P. Well, then, land my wife will be with you 
about nine in the evening; you know we go to-bed at 
ten. 

Mr. Norb. But remember you bring your own servants 
to wait on you at five in the morning. 

Lord P. Ishall bring but one-~my old servant Oliver, 
who knows all my customs so well, that I never go any 
where without him. 

Mr. Norb. And is that old servant your valet still? 

' Lord P. No, he is now a kind of gentleman in wait- 
ing. Ihave had no employment for a valet since I 
married :—my wife, for want of dissipation, has not 
only time to attend upon herself, but uponme. Doyou 
think 1? could suffer a clumsy man to tie on my neckcloth, 
or comb out my hair, when the soft, delicate, and tender 
hands of my wife are at my command ? [ Brit, r. 

Sir W. After this amiable description of a woman, how 
can I endure to see her, whom reason bids me detest ; 
but whom nature still 

Mr. Norh. Here she comes ; and her companion in folly 
along with her. 

Sir W. There's another woman! that lady Mary 
Raffle! How can you suffer such people in your 
house ? 

Mr. Norb. She is only on a visit for a few months— 
she comes every winter, as her family and mine have long 
been intimately connected. 

Sir W. Let us go. Letus go. Tf can’t bear the sight 
of them. boomy 

Mr. Norb. Stay, and for once behave with politeness 
and good-humour to your daughter— do—and I dare ven- 
ture my life, she will neither insult nor treat you with 
disrespect. You know you always begin first. 

Sir W. Have not Ia right to begin first? | 

Mr, Norb. But that is a right of which she is igno- 
rant. 

Sir W. And deserves to be so, and ever shall be so. 
‘* 7 stay and treat her with politeness and good-hu- 
mour?’? No—rather let ber kneel and implore my 
pardon. 

a Nob, Suffer me to reveal who you are, and so she 
will. 

Sir W. If you expose me only by one insinuation 
ae knowledge, our friendship is that moment at ap 
end. 
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Mr. Nord. [ Firmly.) 1 have already given you 
my promise on that subject; and you may rely upon 
it. 

Sir W. TU thank you—I believe you—and I thank you. 

[ Exreunt Sin Witiiam and Mr. NorRBERRY, R. 


Enter Lavy Mary Rarrre and Miss DoRRILLON, L. 


Miss Dor. [Stealigg on as Mr. NorBerry and Sir 
Wirwiam leave the stagce.| They are gone. Thank 
heaven they are gone out of this room, for U expect a 
dozen visitors ; and Mr. Norberry looks so gloomy upon 
me, he puts me out of spirits: whilethat Mr. Mandred’s 
peevishness is not to be borne. 

Lady M. Be satisfied ; for you were tulerably severe 
upon him this morning in your turn. 

Miss Dor. Why, I am vex’d—and I don’t like to be 
found fault with in my best humour, much less when | have 
s0 many things to tease me. 

Lady M. What are they ? 

Miss Dor. \ have now lost all my money, and all my 
ewels, at play; it is almost two years since I have re- 
ceived a single remittance from my father; and Mr. 
Norberry refuses to advance me a shilling more.— 
What I shall doto discharge a debt which must be 
paid either to-day or to-morrow, heaven knows !—-Dear 
Lady Mary, you could not lend me a small sum, could 

ou? 

Lady M. Whot U! [ With surprise.] My dear creature, 
it was the very thing [ was going to ask of you: for when 
you have money, I know no one so willing to disperse it 
among her friends. 

Miss Dor. Am not 1?—I protest I love to part with 
my money ; for I know with what pleasure I receive it 
myself. and I like to see that joy sparkle in another’s 
eye which has se often brightened my own. But last 
night ruined me—I must have money somewhere.—As you 
can’t assist me, [ must ask Mr. Norberry for his carriage, 
and immediately go in search of some friend that can 
lend me four, or five, or six, or seven hundred pounds, 
But the worst is, I have lost my credit~Is not that 
dreadful ? 

Lady M. Yes, yes, I know what it is. 

[Shaking her head. 

Miss Dor. What will become of me? 

Lady M. Why don’t you marry, and throw all your 
misfortunes upon your husband ? 

B 
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Miss Dor. Why don’t you marry? For you have as 
many to throw. 

Lady M. But not so many lovers who woul: be willing 
to receive the load. Ihave no Sir George Evelyn with 
ten thousand pounds a year—no Mr. Bronzely. 

Miss Dor. Uf you have not now, you once had: for I 
am sure Bronzely once paid his addresses to you. 

Lady M. And youhave the vanity to suppose you took 
him from me? 

Miss Dor. Silence !—Reserve your anger to defend, and 
not to attack me. We should be allies by the common 
ties of poverty: and ‘tis time to arm; for here's the 
enemy. 


Enter Sink WitiiaM with Mr. NoRBERRY, R. 


Sir W. They are here still. 

Aside to Mr. NorBerry, and offering to go back. 

Mr. Norb. [Preventing him.] No, no. 

Miss Dor. | have been waiting here, Mr. Norberry, 
to ask a favour of you. [He and Sir Witxriam come 
forward.|} Will you be so kind as to lend me your car- 
riage for a couple of hours ? 

Mr. Norb. Mr. Mandred [pointing to Sin Wittiam] 
has just asked me for it to take him into the city. 

Lady M. Oh, Mr. Mandred will give it up to Miss 
Dorrillon, IT am sure: he can defer his business till to- 
morrow. 

Sir W. No, madam, she may as well put off hers. I 
have money to receive, and [ can't do it. 

Miss Dor. | have money to pay, and J can’t do it. 

Lady M. \f one is going to receive, and the other to 
pay money, I think the best way is for you to go together ; 
and then, what deficiency there is on one side, the other 
may supply. 

Miss Dor, Will you consent, Mr. Mandred 7—Come, 
do; and I'll be friends with you. 

Sir W. [Aside.| ‘* She'll be friends with me!" 

Miss Dor. Will you? 

Sir W. No. 

Miss Dor. Well, 1 certainly can ask a favour of 
Mr. Mandred better than [ can of any person in the 
world, 

Mr. Norb. Why so, Maria? 

Miss Dor. Because, instead of pain, 1 can see it gives 
him pleasure to refuse me. 

Sir W. Inever confer a favour, of the most trivial kind, 
where I have no esteem. 
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Miss Dor. {Proudly.] Nor would I receive a favour, 
of the most trivial kind, from one who has not libe- 
rality to esteem me. 

Mr. Norb. Come, Miss Dorrillon, do not grow 
serious: laugh as much as you please, but say nothing 
that—— 

Sir W. [To her impatiently.| From who then can 
you ever receive favours, except from the vain, the idle, 
and the depraved ?—from those whose lives are passed 
in begging them of others ? 

Miss Dor. They are the persons who know best 
how to bestow them: for my part, had [ not sometimes 
felt what it was to want a friend, I might neverhave had 
humanity to be the friend of another. 


Enter SERVANT, R. 


Serv. Sir George Evelyn. 

Mr. Norb. And pray, my dear, whose friend hare 
zou ever been ?—[{kKaler Sir George Evenyn.]--Not 

ir George Evelyn's, | am sure; and yet he of all 
others deserves your friendship most. 

Miss Dor. But friendship will not content him: as 
soon as he thought he had gained that—— 

Sir Geo. He aspired to the supreme happiness of your 
love. 

Miss Dor. Now you talk of ‘ supreme happiness,’’ 
have you provided tickets for the féte on Thursday ? 

Sir Geo. J have; provided you have obtained Mr. 
Norberry’s leave to go. 

Mr. Norb, That I cannot grant. 

Miss Dor. Nay, my dear sir, do not force me to go 
without it. 

Sir W. [ With violence.} Would you dare? 

Miss Dor. { Looking with surprise. | ‘‘ Would I dare,”’ 
Mr. Mandred !—and what have you to say if Ido? 

Sir W. [Recollecting himself.) 1 was only going to 
say, that if you did, and | were Mr. Norberry—— 

Miss Dor. And if you were Mr. Norberry, and treat- 
ed me in the manner you now do, depend upon it I should 
not think your approbation or disapprohbation, your plea- 
sure or displeasure, of the slightest consequence. 

Sir W. [Greatly agitated.) I dare say nut—I dare 
say not. Good mo ning, Sir George—I dare say not 
-~Good morning, Mr. Norberry. | Going. } 

Mr. Norb, Stop amoment.—Maria, you have offended 
Mr. Mandred. 

Ba 
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Miss Dor. He has offended me. 
Sir W, [At the door sing off.) I sha’n't offend y 


ong. * 
Mr. Norb. eae to him, and taking him by the 
arm.| Stay, Mr. Mandred: Miss Dorrillon, make an 
apology : Mr. Mandred is my friend, and you must not 
treat him with this levity. | 

Lady M. No, no apology. 

Miss Do-. No, no apology. But 1'fl tell you wha 
Vil do. [Goes up to Sin Witutam.|—if Mr. Mandred 
likes, PH shake hands with him—and we’ll be good 
friends for the future. But then, don’t find fault with 
me—I can’t bear it. You don’t like to be found fault 
with yourself—You look as cross as any thing every 
time [say the least word against you. Come, shake 
hands; and don’t let us see one another's failings for 
the future. 

Sir W. There is no future for the trial. 

Miss Der. How do you mean ? 

Mr. Nord. Mr. Mandred sets off again for {India to- 
morrow 

Mize Dur. Tndeed! I thought he was come to live 
ia England! Iam sorry you are going. 

Sir W. [with earnestness.| Why sorry ? 

Miss Dor. Because we have so frequently quarrelied. 
I am always unhappy when I am going to be parted 

from a person with whom 1 have disagreed; I often 
think J could part with less regret from a friend. 

Sir Geo. Not, | suppose, if the quarrel is forgiven? 

Miss. Dor. Ah! but Mr. Mandred does not forgive! 
No! in his looks I can always see resentment.Some- 
times indeed I have traced a spark of kindness, and have 
gently tried to blow it to a little flame of friendship ; 
when, with one hasty puff, I have put it out. 

Sir W. You are right. It is—I believe—extin- 
guished. [ Exit, Mr. NorBerry following, v. 

Sir Geo. A very singular man! 

Lady M. Oh! if he was not rich, there would be no 
bearing him.—Indeed, he seems to have lost all his 
friends; for duriog the month he has been here, I never 
found he had any one acquaintance out of this house. 

Miss Dor. And, what is very strange, he has taken 
an aversion to me.—Bat it is still more strange, that 
although I know he has, yet in my heart I like him. 
He is morose to an insufferable degree ; but then, when 
by chance he speaks kind, you cannot imagine how it 
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soothes me.—He wants compassion and all the tender 
virtues; and yet, J frequently think, thatif any serious 
misfortune were to befall me, he would be the first per- 
son to whom I should fly to complain. 

Lady M. Then why don’t you fly and tell him of 
your misfortune last night ? 

Sir Geo, [Starting.| What misfortune ? 

Miss Dor. [To Lapy Mary.} Hush ! 

Lady M. A loss at play.—[7'o Miss DorriLion. ]— 
I beg your pardon, but it was out before you said 
hush. 

Sir Geo. Ah! Maria, will you still risk your own 
and my happiness ? 

Miss Dor. Your happiness and mine, sir!—I beg 
you will not place them so vear to each other. 

Sir Geo. Mine is so firmly fixed on you, it can only 
exist in yours. 

Lady M. Then, when she is married to Mr. Bronze- 
ly, you will be happy because she will be so? 

Sir Geo. Bronzely ! has he dared? >’ 

Miss Dor. Have not you dared, sir? 

Lady M. But I believe Mr. Bronzely is the most 
daring of the two.—[{ Aside to Sir GeorGe. |—Take 
care of him. [ Exit, i. 

Sir G. Miss Dorrillon, I will not affront you by sup- 
posing that you mean seriously to receive the addresses 
of Mr. Bronzely ; but I warn you against giving others, 
who know you less than I do, occasion to think so. 

Miss Dor. | never wish to deceive any one—I do ad- 
mit of Mr. Bronzely’s addresses. 

Sir Geo. Why, he is the professed lover of your 
friend Lady Mary ! or, granting he denies it, and that 
IT even pass over the frivolity of the coxcomb, still he 
is unworthy of you. 

Miss Dor. He says the same of yous; and half a 
dozen more say exactly the same of cach other. If 
you like, I’ll discard every one of you as unworthy ; 
but if I retain you, I will retain the rest. Which do 
you choose ? 

Sir Geo. I submit to any thing rather than the total 
boss of you—But remember, that your felicity— 

Miss Dor. ‘‘ Felicity! felicity !’"—Ah! that is a 
word not to be found in the vocabulary of my sensa- 
tions !—[sighing. } 

Sir Geo. I believe you, and have always regarded: 
you with a eompassion that has augmented my leve. 

38 
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In your infancy, deprived of the watchful eye and anxi- 
ous tenderness of a mother; the manly caution and 
authority of a father; misled by the brilliant vapour 
of fashion; surrounded by enemies in the garb of 
friends-——Ah ! do you weep? Blessed, blessed be the 
sign !—Suffer me to dry those tears I have caused, and’ 
to give you a knowledge of true felicity. 

Miss Dor. [recovering.| 1 am very angry with my- 
self.—Don't, {| beg, tell Mr. Norberry or Mr. Mandred 
you saw me cry—they’ll suppose IL have been more in- 
discreet peteing her teurs| than I really have. For 
in reality [ have nothing 

Sir Geo. Do not endeavour to conceal from me, what 
my tender concern for you has given me the means to 
become acquainted with. I know you are plunged in 
difficulties by your father neither sending nor coming, 
as you once expected; L know you are still] deeper 
plunged by your fondness for play. 

Miss Dor. Very well, sir! proceed. 

Sir Geo. Thus, then—Suffer me to send my steward 
to you this morning; he shall regulate your accounts, 
and place them in a state that shall protect you from 
further embarrassment til] your father sends to you 3 or 
protect you from his reproaches, should he arrive. 

Miss Dor. Sir George, | have listened to your detail 
of vices, which I acknowledge, with patience, with hu- 
inility—but your suspicion of those which I have not, 
I treat with pride, with indignation. 

Sir Geo. How ! suspicion ! | 

Miss Dor. What part of my conduct, sir, has made 
you dare to suppose I would extricate myself from the 
difficulties that surround me, by the influence 1 hold 
over the weakness of a lover ? 

[Exeunt separately, Sin GeorGE, R., Miss Dor- 
RILLON, L. 





END OF ACT Ff. 
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ACT II, 


SCENE I.—Another Apartment at Mr. Norperry’s. 


Enter two Porters, bringing in Trunks ; Lorp Priory 
and Mr. Nornserry following, 1. VU. E. 


Mr. Norb. Here, Stephens, why are you out of the 
way ? Show the men with these boxes into the dressing- 
room appointed for my Lord Priory. 

[A Servant enters on the opposite side, and the 
Porters follow him off at a lower entrance on 
thut side, R. 8, E. | 


Enter Sin WititiaM DorRiLuon, L. 


Sir W. My lord, } hope I see you well this evening. 

Lord P, Yes, sir—and you find I have literally ac- 
cepted Mr. Norberry’s invitation, and am come to him 
with all my luggage. 


Enter Oxu1veR, with a small box in each hand. 


Lord P. Follow those men with the trunks, Oliver. 

Mr. Norb. Ah, Mr. Oliver, how do you do? 

Oliv. Pretty well—tolerably well, 1 thank you, sir. 
[ Exit, R. 8. B. 


Enter SERVANT, L. U. E. 
Serv, Lady Priory ) 


Enter Lavy PRIORY, L. U. E. 


Tord. P. [To her.] Mr. Norberry, our worthy host; 
and Mr. Mancred. (She curtsies. 

Mr. Norb. 1 hope your ladyship will find my house 
so little inconvenient to you, as to induce you to make 
no very short visit. 

Lady P. 1 have no doubt, sir, but I shall find, from 
your friendship, every comfort in this house which it 
is possible for me to enjoy out of my own. 
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Enter Lany Mary Rarrye and Miss Doreiswon, L. 


Mr. Norb. (Introducing them.] Lady Priory—Lady 
Mary Rafie—Miss Dorrillon—Lord Priory. 

Lady M, Permit me, Lady Priory, to take you to 
the next room: we are going to have tea immediately. 

Lady P. I have drank tea, madam. 

Miss Dor. Already ! it is only nine o'clock. 

Lady P. ‘Then it is near my bour of going to bed. 

[Lorp Priory, Sin Wririam, and Mr. Nor- 
BERRY, retire to the back of the stage, and talk 
apart. | 

Lady M. Go to bed already ! In the name of wonder, 
what time did you rise this morning ? 

Lady P, Why, I do think it was almost six o’clock. 

Lady M. [In amaze.}] And were you up at six this 
morning ? 

Lady P. Yes. 

Miss Dor. At six, in the month of January ! 

Lady M. It is not light till eight: and what good, 
now, could you possibly be doing for two hours by 
candlelight ? 

Lady P. Pray, Lady Mary, at what time did you go 
to bed? 

Lady M. About three this morning. 

Lady P. And what good could you possibly be doing 
for eleven hours by candlelight ? 

Ludy M. Good! It’s as much as can be expected 
from a woman of fashion, if she does no harm. 

Lady P. But I should fear you would do a great deal 
of harm to your health, your spirits, and the tranquil- 
lity of your mind. 

(Mr, NORBERRY goes off—Lorp Priory and Sir 
WiLiiamM come forward. | 

Lady M. Oh, my Lord Priory, I really find all the 
accounts I have heard of your education for a wife to 
be actually true !—and I can’t help laughing to think, 
if you and I had chanced to have married together, 
what a different creature you most likely would have 
made of me, to what I am at present! 

Lord P, YeS; and what a different creature you 
most likely would have made of me, to what I am at 
present ! | ; 

Sir W. Lady Priory, I am not accustomed to pay 
compliments, or to Speak my approbation, even when 
praise is a just tribute; bur your virtues compel me 
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to an eulogium. That wise submission to a husband 
who loves you, that cheerful smile so expressive of 
content, and that plain dress which indicates the ele- 
gance as well as the simplicity of yeur mind, are all 
symbols of a heart so unlike to those which the pre- 
sent fashion of the day has misled— 

Miss Dor. Why look so stedfastly on me, Mr. Man- 
dred? Do you pretend to see my heart ? 

Sir W. Have you any? 

Miss Dor. Yes ; and one large enough to hold—even 
my enemy. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Mr. Bronzely. 

Miss Dor. Show him into the other room. [vit 
Servant.| Come, Lady Priory, we must introduce you 
to Mr. Bronzely: he is one of the most fashionable, 
agreeable, pleasant, whimsical, unthinking, and spi- 
rited creatures in all the world: you'll be charmed—— 

Lady P. 1 dare say it’s near ten o'clock. I am a- 
fraid I sha’n’t be able to keep awake, 

Miss Dor. You must—We are going to have a little 
concert--’ Twill be impossible to sleep. 

{£xit Miss Dorrixion, leading off Lavy Priory, v. 

Lady M. Upon my word, my lord, your plan of ma- 
nagement has made your wife unfit for company. 

Lord P. So much more fit to be a wife. 

Lady M. She is absolutely fatigued with hard la- 
bour. For shame !— How does household drudgery be- 
come her hand ? 

Lord P. Much better than cards and dice do yours. 

[exit Lapy Mary, followed by Lorp Priory, L. 
Sir WiixiaM is left on the Stage alone. } 

Sir W. She *\ has a heart large enough to receive 

her enemy.’’—And by that enemy she means her father. 
[ He sits down, and shows marks of inquielude, 


Enter Sin GeorGe EVELYN, L. U. E. 


Sir G.I beg your adi Mr. Mandred—I hope I 
don’t interrupt you—I only wished to speak to Miss 
Dorrillon. 

Sir W. She is just gone into the next room. 

Sir G. To the concert ? 

Sir W. Are not you invited ? . 

Sir G. Yes; but before I go in, I wish to know who 
are the company.——Can you tell whether—a Mr. 
Bronzely is there ? 
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Sir W. I know he is. 

Sir G. Are you acquainted with him ? 

Sir W. Il have met him here frequently. 

Sir G. And are you certain he is here at present ? 

Sir W. I have reason to be certain. 

Sir G. Any particular reason? 

Sir W. Your mistress, when his name was announced 
went out to him, exclaiming, ** he was the most charm- 
ing and accomplished man in the world.” 

Sir G. [greatly agitated.] She loves him, sir—l 
have reason to believe—to know she loves him. Thus 
she gives up my happiness and her own, to gratify the 
vanity of a man who has no real regard for her; but 
whose predominant passion is to enjoy the villanous 
name of a general seducer. 

Sir W. [ Rising.| Why do you suffer it? 

Sir G. Hush! Don't repeat what 1 have said, or I 
lose her for ever. Iam at present under her resent- 
ment; and have just sent into the next room, to ask, if 
she were there, to speak with her. 


Enter Miss DorRILLON, L. 


Miss Dor. And is it possible I was sent for by you? 

Sir G. Don’t be offended, that I should be uneasy, 
and come to atone——. 

Miss Dor. 1 can’t forgive you, sir; ’tis impossible. 

[Gotng. 

Sir Geo. You pardon those, Maria, who offend you 
more. 

Sir W. But an ungrateful mind always prefers the 
unworthy. 

Miss Dor. Ah! Mr. Mandred, are you there? [ Play- 
Juliy) And have you undertaken to be Sir George’s 
counsel ? If you have, I believe hé must lose his cause. 
To fit you for the tender task of advocate in love,— 
have you ever been admitted an honourable member of 
that court? Have you, with all that solemn wisdom of 
which you are master, studied Ovid, as our great law- 
yers study Blackstone? If you have—show cause—— 
why plaintiff has a right to defendant’s heart. 

Sir W. A man of fortune, of family, and of character, 
ought at least to be treated with respect, and with 
honour. 

Miss Dor. ‘‘ You meanto say, That if A is beloved 
by B, why should not A be constrained to return B’s 
love?’ Counsellor for defendant—* Because, more- 
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over and besides B who has a claim on defendant’s 
heart, there are also C, D, E, F, and G; all of whom 
put in their separate claims—and what, in this case, can 
poor A do? She is willing to part and divide her love, 
share and share alike; but B will have all or none: so 
poor A must remain A by herself 4.” 

Sir Geo. Do you think I would accept a share of 
your heart? 

Miss Dor. Do you think U could afford to give il you 
all? ** Besides,’’ says defendant’s counsellor, ‘* I will 
prove that plaintiff B has no heart to give defendant in 
return—he has, indeed, a pulsation on the left side 5 
but, as it never beat with any thing but suspicion and 
jealousy, in the laws of love, itis not termed, adinitted, 
or considered a heart.” (Going. 

Sir Geo. Where are you going? 

Miss Dor. To the music-room, to be sure: and if 
you follow me, it shall be to see me treat every person 
there better than yourself—and Mr. Bronzely, whom 
you hate, to see me treat him best of all, [ Writ, v. 

Sir Geo. 1 must follow you, though to death. [ Hrit, i. 

Sir W. Fool! And yet am not | nearly as weak as 
he is? Else why do I linger in this house? Why feed 
my hopes with some propitious moment to waken her 
to repentance? Why still anxiously wish to ward off 
some «readed fate 7—If she would marry Sir George, 
now—if she would give me only one proof of discretion, 
I think I would endeavour to take her to my heart. 


Enter Mr. Bronzevy,t., in great haste, part of the right 
skirt of his cout cut off. 


Bronz. My dear sir, will you do me the greatest fa- 
vour in the world ?—you must do it in an instant too. 
Do, my dear sir, ask no questions; but lend me your 
coat for a single moment, and take mine—only fora 
moment, | cannot explain my reasons now, my impati- 
ence is so great ;— but, the instant you have complied, 
I will inform you of the whole secret; and you will for 
ever rejoice that you granted my request. 

[Pulling off his coat. 

Sir W. [ Aside, with great scorn.) And this very con- 
temptible fellow is the favoured lover of my daughter! 
—Vi—[ after a struggle |—yes—I1l make myself ma- 
Ster of his secret—it may possibly concern her—my 
child—my child's safety may depend upon it. 

Bronz. Dear Mr. Mandred, no time is to be lost! 
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Sir W. This is rather a strange request, Mr. Bronze- 
ly. However, your fervency convinces me you must 
have some very forcible reason.——There's: my coat, 
sir. f Gives it him. 

Brons. Thank you, dear sir, a thousand times.—This 
goodness I shall for ever remember—this binds me to 
you for ever!—[Putting it on.) Thank you, sir, a 
thousand times! [ Bowing, dressed, and composed. 

Sir W. [After putiing on the other coat.| And now, 
sir, explain the cause of this inetamorphosis : -let me 
have the satisfaction to know what advantage will 
accrue from it ; and in what I have to rejoice. 

Bronz. Will you promise me not to reveal the secret, . 
if I trust you with it? 

Sir W. Would you add conditions after the bargain 
is made? I must know your secret instantly. 

| { Threatening. 

Bronz. Then I will disclose it to you voluntarily, 
and rely on your honour to keep it. 

Sir W. [ Attentively.} Well, sir. 

Bronz. Hark ! I thought I heard somebody coming ! 

[ Offers to go. 

Sir W. I insist upon the information. 

. [Laying hold of him. 

Bronz. Well, then, sir—well—you shall—you shall. 
Then, sir in the small gallery, which sepa- 
rates the music-room from the rest of these apartments 
—in that little gallery the lamp is just, unfortunately, 
gone out. I was (as unfortunately) coming along, 
when the whisking of a women’s gown made me give a 
sudden start! I found a person was in the gallery with 
me, and in the dark. 

Sir W. Well, sir. 

Bronz And so, confidently assuring myself that it 
was Miss Dorrillon’s waiting-maid, or Lady Mary’s 
waiting-maid, I most unluckily clasped my arms around 
her, and took one kiss. 

Sir W. Only one ? . 

Bronz. There might be half a dozen. £ won't pre- 
tend to swear to one. We'll say half a dozen, before I 
anew who she was. My rapidity would not let her 
breathe at first, and she was fairly speechless. But the 
moment she recovered her breath, she cried, ‘‘ Villain! 
whoever you are, you shall repent this:’* and I found 
it was the voice of a lady to whom J had just been in- 
troduced in the concert-room, one Lady Priory! It 
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seems she was steallog to bed at the time we unhappily 
met. 

Sir W. But what has this to do with your coat? 

Bronz. A great deal, sir—you will find, a great deal. 
As I perceived she did not know me, I carefully held my 
tongue—but she, with her prudish notions, called 
‘*Help!’’ and * murder !’’ On which, [ flew to the door, 
to get away before the lights could be brought— she 
flew after me; and, as I went out, exclaimed—‘‘ Don’t 
hope to conceal yourself; | shall know you among the 
whole concert-rouom; for I carry scissors hanging at 
my side, and Ehave cut a piece off your coat.”—[SiRr 
WivutaM looks hastily at his coat, on which BRONZELY 
holds up the part cut] And, sure enough, so she 
had! 

Sir W. [In anger.} And what, sir, am I to have the 
disgrace—— 

Bronz. Either you or E must. 

Sir W. And do you dare 

Bronz. Consider, my dear sir, how much less the 
fault is, if perpetrated by you, than by me! This 
is the first offence of the kind which, I dare say, you 
have committed this many a year; and it will be over- 
looked in you. But I have been suspected of two or 
three things of the same sort within a very short time ; 
and I should never be forgiven. 

Sir W. Nor ought you to be forgiven—it would be 
scandalous in me to connive—— 

Bronz. But would it not be more scandalous to reveal 
the secret of a person who confided in you 7—-who flew 
to you in distress, as his friend, the partner of his 
cares ? 

Sir W. Your impertivence to me, but more your of- 
ferlce to a woman of vistue, deserves punishment. Yet 
I think the punishment of death, ia the way that a man 
of my Lord Priory’s temper might inflict it, much too 
honourable for your deserts; so | save your life for 
some less creditable end. I lend you my coat, to dis- 
grace you by existence ; and will go to my chamber, 
and put on another myself. [ Passes BROoNZELY, in order 
to retire to hig chamber. } 








Exter Lory Pr 1ORY, ly who. meetghim, Sin WEeLiiaM 
starts. 


 Brenz. [Going up. to Lorn Priory.) Ah, my lord! 
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is the concert over? Charming music! That solo was 
divine. 
[Sirk Wit.iam steals toa chair, and sits down to 
hide his coat. | 

Lord P, [After looking inquisitively at Bronzety’s 
dress.) It is time the concert should be over—it had 
been better it had never begun; for there have been 
some very improper persons admitted. [In great anger. 

Bronz. [Affecting surprise.] Indeed ! 

Lord P, (Trembling with rage.] I am at a loss how to 
act. [Draws a chair with violence, and places himself 
down by Str WILLIAM—S1R WILLIAM appears discon- 
certed and uneasy.) But if [ could find the man to whom 
this piece of cloth belongs— 

Bronz. What! this small piece of woollen cloth ’ 

Lord P. Yes, then I should know how toact. Inthe 
meantime, Mr. Mandred, as I know you are a great 
admirer of my wife (Sir WILvIAM sturts], and a grave 
prudent man of honour, I come to ask your advice, how 
I am the most likely to find out the villain who has 
dared to insult her; for a gross insult she has received 
from one of Mr. Norberry’s visitors, wearing a coat 
of which this is a part. 

Bronz. The villain, no doubt, stole out of the house 
immediately. 

Lord P. I ordered the street-door to be guarded that 
instant—and you, Mr. Bronzley, are now the last man 
whose habit I have examined. 

Bronz. And you see I am perfectly whole. 

[Turning round. 

Lord P. I do see——-I do see. [Sik WILL1AM moves 
about on his chair, and appears greatly embarrassed, 
Lorp Priory starts up tn a violent passion—Sirz WiL- 
LIAM starts up with him. | 

Lord P. Vl find him out if he is on earth—IJ’ll find 
him out if My passion carries me away—I have 
not coolness to detect him myself—I'll employ another 
—I’ll send Oliver in search. Oliver! [Calling Oliver! 
here, Oliver! Why don’t you answer when you are 
called, you stupid, dull, idle, forgetful, blu: dering, 
obstinate, careless, self-sufficient-——- [Exit ina fury, B- 

Sir W. [Rising with greut dignity.) And now, Mr. 
Bronzley, how do you think you are to repay me, for 
having felt one transitory moment of shame? Under- 
stand, sir, that shame is one of the misfortunes to which 
I have never— 
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Enter Lapy Mary, v. 


Bronz. [Aside to Sin Wix.iam. | Sit down, sit down, 
sit lown—hold your tongue, and sit down. 

Sire Wirviam reluctanily retires lo his chair. 

Lady M. Well, 1 do most cordially rejoice, when 
peevish, suspicious, and censorious people meet with 
humiliation! tf could die with laughing at the incident 
which has put both my Lord and my Lady Priory into 
the greatest terror, grief, and rage. 

Sir W. [Rising.] Lam out of all patience. The ma- 
licious depravity of persons in a certain sphere of life 
is not to be borne. [ With firmness and solemnity.| Lady 
Mary—Mr Bronzely—— 

Bronz. [In ahalf whisper to him.] Go away—don't 
expose yourself—steal out of the room—take my advice, 
and go to bed—hide yourself. So greatis my respect 
for you, I would not have you detected for the world, 

Sir W. Lam going to retire, sir. { would not throw 
my friend’s house into confusion and broils; therefore 
fam as well pleased not to be detected as you can be. 
[Goes to the door, then turns.| But, before 1 quit the 
room, lam irresistibly impelled to say——Mr. Bronzely |! 
Lady Mary! while you continue to ridicule all that is 
virtuous, estimable, dignified, your vices most assuredly 
will plunge you into that very disgrace — 





Enter OLIVER, R, und places the piece of cloth against 
Sin WIvLiiam’s coat, 


Oliv, Tis as exact a match as ever was—it fits to a 
thread. Ha, ha, ha!—Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir W. Rascal ! 

Bronz. Did not I entreat you to goto bed? 

Lady M. Oh! this is the highest gratification I ever 
knew. My lord! my lord! [calling.] 

Bronz. Hush, hush !—hold, for heaven's sake! 

Oliv, But mercy and goodness defend us! who would 
have thought of this grave gentleman? Ha, ha, ha !— 
{ can tell you what, sir; my lord will be ina terrible 
passion with you. This house won’t hold you both; 
and J am sure I hate to make mischief. Mum— Ill 
say nothing about it [clapping Sin Wittiam on th 
shoulder, | and so make yourself easy. 

Bronz. {On the other side of Sir WILLiamM.] Yes, 
make yourself easy. 

Oliv. A good servant should sometimes be a peace- 

c2 
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maker :—for my part, I have faults of my own, and so, 
I dare say, has that gentleman; and so, I dare say, has 
that gentlewoman. But of all the birds in the wood, how 
came you to make up to my lady? Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Bronz. No jests—no jests. Mr. Mandred is my 
friend—my very good friend—and he is not so much to 
blame as you think, for—Good night, my dear sir. 
Heaven bless you. I thank you a thousand times. 
Good night. [Skuking hands with Sin WivLiamM, and 
leading him towards the door. | 

Sir W. Medes steady composure.| Good night. Good 
night, Lady Mary. [ Brit, i. 

Oliv. Why, he never so much as once said he was 
obliged to me. 

Lady M.1¥ am sure, if you do not discover this to 
your master, I will. 

Oliv. Oh! as that old gentleman had not manners to 
say ‘‘ thank you for your kindness,’’ I'll go tell my 
lord directly. [ Exit, rn. 

Bronz. Running after him.] No, no, no—stop, 
Oliver. He is gone! 

Lady M. What makes you thus anxious and con- 
cerned, Bronzely? Now, I wish I may suffer death, if, 
till I came into this room, I did not think you were the 
offender. 

Bronz. 1! I indeed!—No, if 1 could have been 
tempted to offend any woman in this house in a similar 
manner, it could have been none but you. [ Bowing. 

Lady M. No, Bronzely, no; I have been too partial 
to you, to have any remaining claims——-Hark ! don't 
I hear Lord Priory’s voice in a dreadful rage ? 

Bronz. Then Oliver has accused him. What shall I 
do to prevent mischief? Dear Lady Mary, as itis not 
proper for me to stay here any longer uninvited, do you 
run and try to pacify my Lord Priory. Tell him Man 
dred does not sleep here to-night; and in the morning 
you are sure he will make an apology. 

Lady M.1 will do as you desire—but I know Mr, 
Mandred so well, that I am sure he will not. [K#zit, 1. 

Bronz. Then Tf will for him. Early in the morning, 
I'll wait on Lady Priory, and beg pardon in his name 
without his knowing it. Yes, | have got poor Man- 
dred into a difficulty, and it is my duty to get him out 
of it. Aud then, I shall not only serve him, but have 
one interview more with that heavenly woman. 

[ Hrat, vu. 
END OF AQT II, 
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ACT IIL 


SCENE I.—An Apartment at Mr. NorBerry’s, 


Enter Mr. Bronze vy, followed by a Servant, tu. 8. E. 


Bronz. (Looking at his watch.| | am early, I know: 
hut Lady Priory is the only person 1 wish to see. Is 
my Jord with her ? 

Serv. No, sir, Lord Priory sat up very late, and is in 
bed yet. 

Bronz. Acquaint Lady Priory a person, who comes 
on urgent business, begs to speak with her. If she 
asks ny name, you know it. [Exit Servant.} Pray 
heaven she may bless me with her sight! Never was so 
enchanted by a woman in my life! and never was 
played such a trick in my life. 1 am half inflamed by 
ove, and half by spite, once more to attempt her. 


Enter Lavy Priory, r.—he bows most respectfully— 
she curtsies. 


Bronz. Lady Priory, I come—I come upon rather 
an awkward, yet a very serious business: it was my 
misfortune to be among that company yesterday even- 
ing, where an unworthy member of it had the insolence 
to offer an affront to your resplendent virtue 

Lady P. 1 have some household accounts to ar- 
range, and breakfast to make for my lord as soon as 
he leaves his chamber: therefore, if you please, sir, 
proceed to the business on which you came, without 
thinking it necessary to interrupt it by any compliment 
to me. 

Bronz. 1 will be concise, madam.—In a word, I 
wait upon you from Mr. Mandred, with the most hum- 
ble apology for his late conduct, which he acknowledges 
to have been indecorous and unwarrantable: but he 
trusts, that in consequence of the concession which | now 
make for him, the whole matter will, from this hour, be 
buried in oblivion. . 

Lady P. (Going to the side of the scene, and speaking.]} 
if my lord is at leisure, tell him here is a gentleman 
would be glad to speak with him.—[ To Bronze.y.| I 

c § 
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am sorry, sir, you should know so little of the rules of 
our family, as to suppose that I could give an answer 
upon any subject in which my husband condescends to 
be concerned, [ Going. 

Bronz. Lady Priory, stop. You can atleast use your 
power to soften Lord Priory’s resentment ; and unless 
this apology is accepted, a challenge must follow, and 
possibly he may fall. 

Lady P. Possibly. [Sighing. ] 

Bronz. You are interested for your hushand’s life ? 

Lady P. Certainly. But I set equal value on his re- 
putation. . [ Going. 

Bronz. Hear me one sentence more.—I cannot part 
from her. [Aside.|—Oh! | have something of such im- 

ortance to communicate to you—and yet—I know not 
ow ! 

Lady P. Then tell it to my husband. 

Bronz. Hem, hem [Aside.] Oh! Lady Priory, if 
the insult of last night has given you offence, should 
you not wish to be informed of a plan laid for yet greater 
violence ? | [ She starts. 

Lady P. Good heaven! 

Bronz. This is neither time nor place to disclose 
what I wish to say—nor do I know how to find an oppor- 
tunity to speak with you alone, free fromthe possibility 
of intrusion; where I could reveal a secret to you, 
which is connected with your happiness, with your fu- 
ture peace. 

Lady P. You alarm me beyond expression. I am 
going to my own house about twelve o’clock, fora cou- 
ple of hours—follow me there. 

Bronz. And I shall be admitted? 

Lady P. Certainly—for you have excited my curiosity, 
and I am all impatience to hear what you have to commu- 
nicate that so much concerns me. 

Bronz. Promise then, no person but yourself shall ever 
know of it. (She hesitates.| Unless you promise this, I 
dare not trust you. | 

Ludy P. (After a second hesilation.] Ido promise—I 
promise faithfully. 

Bronz. Your word is sacred, I rely. 

Lady P. Most sacred. 

Bronz. And you promise that no one but yourself 
shall know of the appointment we have now made at 
your house, nor of the secret which I will then disclose 
w you? 
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Lady P. 1 promise faithfully that no one but myself 
shall ever know of either. 

Bronz, Remember then to be there alone, exactly—— 

Lady P. At one o’clock. 

Bronz. And that yotr servants have orders to show 
me to you. 

Lady P. 1 am too much interested to forget one cir- 
cumstance. 

Bronz. Go now then to lord Priory with Mandred’s 
apology—and urge his acceptance of it, with all that per- 
suasion by which you are formed to govern, while you 
ge) to obey. 

ady P. 1 will present the apology as I received it 
from you; but do not imagine I dare give my opinion 
upon it, unless I am desired. 

Bronz. But if you are desired, you will then say——- 

Lady P. Exactly what I think. [ Exit, r. 

Bronz. 11) do a meritorious act this very day. This 
poor woman lives in slavery with her husband. I'll 
give her an opportunity to run away from him. When 
we meet, I'll have a post-chaise waiting a few doors 
from her house; boldly tell her that I love her; and— 
eased Miss Dorrixion, tL. |—My dear Miss Dorrillon, 

could not sleep all night, but am come thus early on 
purpose tu complain of your treatment of me during the 
whole of yesterday evening. Not one look did you 
glance towards me—and there I sat in miserable soli- 
tude up in one corner, the whole time of the concert. 

Miss Dor. 1 protest [didnot see you !—and, stranger 
still! never thought of you. 

Bronz. You then Jike another better than you do me? 

Miss Dor. 1 do. , 

Bronz. Do you tell him so? ‘ 

Miss Dor. No. 

Bronz. You tell him you like me the best. 

Miss Dor. Yes. 

Bronz. Then I will believe what you say to him, and 
not what you say to me. And though you charge me 
with inconstancy, yet I swear to you, my beloved Maria, 
[taking her hand) that no woman, no woman but your- 
self 


Enter Sin Wiiviam,L., and starts ul seeing his daugh- 
ter in such close conversation with BRoNZELY. 


Sir W. [ Aside.] How familfar !—my eyes could not 
be shocked with a sight half so wounding to my heart 
as this! 
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”~ :Bronz. [Apart to Miss Dorritton.] Hush! you 
yuve heard the story ; but don’t laugh at him now. He 
‘gs ina devilish ill humour, and it will all fall on me. 
Go away.—It’s a very good story, but laugh at him 
another time. 

Miss Dor. Idon't believe a word of the story 3 yet, 
asa received opinion, it is a charming weapon for an 
enemy, and I long to use it. 

Brons. Not nuw, not now—because I have some bu- 
siness with him, and ‘twill put him out of temper. [He 
hands her to the door. } [Exit Miss DorRitton, pb. 

Sir W. (looking stedfastly after her.| Poor girl! 
poor girl! [ am not yet sufficiently enraged against her, 
not to compassionate her for her choice !—Is this the 
mao who is to be, for life, her companion, her pro- 
tector ? 

Bronz. Well, Mr. Mandred, | believe 1 have settled 
it. 

Sir W. Settled what? [anziously. ] 

Bronz. At least [ have done all in my power to serve 
you: perhaps you don’t know that Mr. Oliver divulged 
the whole affair. But 1] have waited on my Lady Priory, 
and I do believe I have settled it with her, to manage it 
so with my lord, that every thing shall be hushed up. You 
may expect a few jestsamong your female acquaintance, 
and a few epigrams in the newspapers ; but 1 verily be- 
lieve every thing material is safe.—Is there any farther 
satisfaction which you demand from me? 

Sir W. Not at present—a man is easily satisfied who 
possesses both courage and strength to do himself right, 
whenever he feels his wrongs oppressive. I have as 
yet found but little inconvenience from the liberties you 
have taken with me ; and what, just at this time, far more 
engages my attention than revenge, is an application to 
you for intelligence. Without farther preface, do you 
pay your addresses to the young lady who lives in this 

ouse ? 

Bronz. Yes, I do, sir—1 do. 

Sir W. You know, I suppose, which of the two 
Jadies [ mean ? 

Bronz. Whichever you mean, sir, ’tis all the same; 
for | pay my addresses to them both. 

Sir W. [starting.| To them both! 

Bronz. 1 always do. : 

Sir W, And pray, which of them do you love? 

Bronz. Both, sir—upon my word, both--I assure 
you, both. . 
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Sir W. But you don’t intend to marry both? 

Brons. \ don’t intend to marry either: and, indeed, 
the woman whom | love bestin the world has a husband 
already. Do you suppose I could confine my affections 
to Lady Mary or Miss Dorrillon, after Lady Priory ap- 
peared? Do you suppose I did not know who it Was 
J met last night in the dark?) Wherever I visit, Mr 
Mandred, I always make love to every woman in the 
on and {f assure you they all expect it—1 assure 
wo, sir, they all expect it.—[Str Wiriiam oalks 
about in anger.|—Have you any further commands for 
me ? 

Sir W. Yes, one word more.—And you really have 
a le for this girl who parted from you as I came 
in 

Bronz. Oh, yes, pardon me—I admire, I adore, 1 
love her to distraction: and if: I had not been so long 
acquainted with my Lady Mary, nor had seen my Lady 
Priory last night, I should certaicly call Sir George 
Evelyn to an account for being so perpetually with her. 

Sir W [{anziously.| Do you think he loves her? 

Brons. Yes, IU dare say, as well as | do. 

Sir W. Do you think she likes him? 

Bronz. I think she likes me. 

Sir W. But, with your method of affection, she may 
like him too. 

Bronz. She may, she may.—In short, there is no an- 
swering for what she likes —all whim and flightiness— 
acquainted with every body —coquetting with every 
body—and in debt with every body. Her mind distract- 
ed between the claims of lovers, and the claims of cre- 
ditors—the anger of Mr. Norberry, and the want of in- 
telligence from her father ! 

Sir W. She is in a hopeful way. 

Bronz. Oh, it would be impossible to think of mar- 
rying her in her present state :—for my part, I can’t— 
and I question whether Sir George would. But if her 
father come home, and give her the fortune that was 
once expected, why then I may possibly marry her my- 
self. 

Sir W. { firmly.) She will never have any fortune.— 
I came from India lately, you know; and you may take 
my word her father is not coming over, nor will he ever 
comme. , 

Bronz. Are you sure of that? 

Sir W. Very sure. 
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Bronz. Then keep it a secret—don’t tell her so— poor 
thing ! it would break her heart. She is dotingly fond 
of her father. 

Sir W, Hah! how !—oh, no, she can have no remem- 
brance of him. 

Bronz. Not of his person, perhaps: but he has con- 
stantly corresponded with her; sent her presents, and 
affectionate letters—and you know a woman’s heart is 
easily impressed. 

Str W. TI never heard her mention her father. 

Bronz. Not to you—but to us, who are kind to her, 
she talks of him continually. She cried bitterly the 
other day when the last ship came in, and there was no 
account of him. 

Sir W. Did she? did she? [Eagerly.| Ay, I suppose 
she is alarmed lest he should be dead, and all his for- 
tune lost, 

Bronz. No, I believe her affection for him js totally 
unconnected with any interested views. I have watch- 
ed her upon that head, and I believe she loves her 
father sincerely. 

Sir W. [wiping a tear from his eye.) 1 believe it 
does not matter whom she loves ! 

Bronz. By the by, she hates you. ‘ 

Sir W. I thought so. 

Bronz. Yes, you may be satisfied of that. Yes, she 
even quarrelled with me the other day for speaking in 
your favour: you had put her in a passion, and she 
said no one that loved her ought to have any respect for 

ou. 

Sir W. fam much obliged to her—-very much ob- 
liged to her. Did she say nothing more ? 

Bronz. Only that you were ill-natured, dogmatic, 
cruel, and insolent. Nothing more.——And say what 
she will against you, you know you can be even with 
her, 

Sir W. Yes, 1 can be even with her, and § wild be 
even with her. 


Enter Lorp Priory, and takes BRONZELY on one 
side, | 


Lord P. 1 have accepted this man’s apology—I will 
not call him to a serious account; but he shall not 
escape every kind of resentment, I am resolved to 
laugh at him; to turn the whole affair into mirth and 
good humour ; at the same time to gall him to the heart 
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Good morning, Mr. Mandred:. how do you do this 
morning, Mr. Mandred?—Let me go,—([violently to 
Bronzevy |—I must joke with him, 

Bronz. But neither your voice nor your looks agree 
with your words. 

Lord P. Mr. Mandred, I did intend to be angry : but 
it would give too respectable an air to a base action— 
and so | am come to laugh at you. [Enter Lavy 
Mary.] And I am sure you, Lady Mary, will join 
even me in laughing at this man of gallantry. 

Lady M. Oh, I am absolutely afraid to come near 
the Tarquin! 

Sir W. You need not, Lady Mary ; for there can be 
no Tarquin without a Lucretia. 

Lord P. However, Mr. Mandred, it is proper I should 
tell you I accept the apology you have made: but at 
the saine time—— 

Sir W. [hastily.] What do you mean, my lord? 1 
have made no apolugy. 

Bronz. Yes, yes, you have ;—I called and made one 
for you. 

Sir W. Made an apology for me! You have just 
gone one Step too far then ; and I insist—— 

Bronz. {Drawing Sik Wirxiam on one side.] 1 
will—tf will—I will set every thing to rights. It would 
be base in meif I did not; and I will. [ J'urns to Lorn 
Priory and Lapy Mary.]| Yes,,Mr. Mandred, 1 will 
retrieve your character at the expense of my own. I 
am more able to contend with the frenzy of a jealous 
husband than you are. [Hnter Miss DorRiLLon and 
Sir Georce Everyn.] I am happy to see you: you 
are just come in time to hear me clear the grave, the 
respectable character of my friend Mr. Mandred, and 
to stigmatise my own. My lord, vent all your anger 
and your satire upon me. It was I (pray believe me, I 
beg vou will; don’t doubt my word), it was I who 
committed the offence of which my friend, the man I re- 
spect and reverence, stands accused. It was I who 
offended my Lady Priory, and then 

Lord P. It can’t be—¥ won't believe you. 

Lady M. But how generous and noble in him to take 
it upon himself ! 

Bronz. [To Sin Witziam.}] There! what can I do 
more? You see they won't believe me! Tell me what 
ican do more! Can I do any thing more? My feelings 
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are wounded on your account, more than on my owns 
and compel me, though reluctantly, to quit the room. 
[ Baril. 

Sir G. T am at a loss which to admire most, —the 
warmth of Mr. Bronzely’s friendship, or the coldness of 
Mr. Mandred’s gratitude ! 

Lady M. Oh! if it were not for that happy steadi- 
ness of feature, he could not preach rectitude of conduct 
as he does. 

Lord P. Gow up to Sin WivxiiaM.] Eloquent ad- 
monisher of youth! 

Miss Dorr. [Going to him.) Indeed, my rigid moni- 
tor, I cannot but express admiration, that, under those 
austere looks, and that sullen brow, ‘there still should 
lurk—— 

Sir W. Havea care—don’t proceed—stop where you 
are--dare not you complete a sentence that is meant to 
mock me.-——-I have borne the impertinence of this 
whole company with patience, with contempt; but dare 

iow to breathe an accent suspicious of my conduct, and 

will instantly teach you how to respect me, and to 

shrink with horror from yourself. [She stands motion- 
less in surprise. | 

Lord P. What a passion he is in! Compose your- 
self, Mr. Mandred. 

Miss Dorr. 1 protest, Mr. Mandred—— 

Sir W. Silence! | Raising his voice.] Dare not to ad- 
dress yourself to me. 

Lady M. Did you ever hear the like? And I vow 
she looks awed by him! 

Lord P. How strange, that a man can't command his 
temper ! 

Sir G. Mr. Mandred, permit me to say, I have ever 
wished to treat you with respect—nor would I be rash 
in laying that wish aside. Yet, I must now take upon 
me to assure you, that if you think to offend every lady 
in this house with impunity, you are mistaken. : 

Sir W. Sir George, if you mean to frighten me by 
your threats, I laugh at you; but if your warmth is 
really kindled, and by an attachment to that unworthy 
object [pointing to Miss Dorrition], I only pity 

ou. 

Sir G. Insufferable a lt up to him. |~ Instantly 
make an atonement for what you saad Said, or expect 
the consequence ! 
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Sir W. And, pray, Sir George, what atonement does 
your justice demand ? 

Sir G. Retract your words. Acknowledge you were 
grossly deceived, when you said Miss Dorrillon was 
unworthy. 

Sir W. Retract my words! 

Sir G. Were they not unjust? Is it a reproach that, 
enveloped in the maze of fashionable life, she has yet 
preserved her virtue unsuspected? That, encumbered 
with the expenses consequent to her connexions, she 
has proudly disdained even from me the honourable 
offer of pecuniary aid? that her fond hope still fixes on 
the return of an absent parent, whose blessing she im- 
patiently expects? and that [ should have watched her 
whole conduct with an eye of scrutinizing jealousy, and 
yet have only beheld that which makes me aspire, as 
the summit of earthly happiness, to become her hus- 
band? 

Sir W. Young man, IT admire your warmth—[ iV ith 
great fervour and affection.}—There is niuch com- 
passion, and benevolence, and charity, in sometimes 
mistaking the vicious for the virtuous; and if, in the 
heat of contention, [ have said a word reflecting on 
your character, Tam ready to avow my error, and be- 
fore this company to beg your pardon. 

Sir G. That is not enough, sir—[ Taking Miss Dor- 
RILLON by the hand, and leading her forward.|—You 
must ask this Jady’s pardon. 

(Str Wirviam starts, and turns his face away, 
strongly impressed. 

Sir W. Ask her pardon! Though I forgive some in- 
sults, J] will not this. Ask her pardon! 

Miss Dorr. Nay, nay, Sir George; you have no 
business with Mr. Mandrea’s quarrels and mine. Re- 
serve your heroic courage for some nobler purpose than 
& poor woman's reputation. 

Sir G. Point out a nobler, and WH give up this, 

Ludy M. There is none so noble! And I wish, Sir 
George, you would undertake to vindicate mine. 

Lord P. Come, Lady Mary, let us retire, and leave 
these two irritable men to themselves. 

Lady M, Come, Maria, let us leave themalone. IIe" 
teach Mr. Mandred to be civil for the future. 

Miss Dorr. [In great agitation.) Dear madar, I 
Would not leave them alone for the world ! 

Lady M. Thev, my lord, you and I will; they have 

D 
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‘go offensive weapons ; so we may venture to leave 
them. 

Lord P. 'This comes of being too warm in convers - 
tion! This comes of being in a passion! 

Excunt Lorn Priory and Lapy Mary, Rr. 

Sir Gi. While there is a female present, I have only 
to say-——good morning, Mr. Mandred. (Going. 

Miss Dorr. [Catching hold of him.| For once l give 
np my pride to soften yours, Come, do not look thus 
determined! [am sure Mr. Mandred did not mean to 
offend me; the words he made use of fell from his lips 
by accident. 

Sir W. They did not: I meant them; | mean them 
still, and I repeat them. 

Miss Dorr. [To Sir Wiitiam.] Now, how can you 
be so provoking? Nay, hold, Sir George—{[ He offers 
to go|—you shall not go away with that frowning brow. 
[She draws him gently towards Sir Witutam, then 
takes Stk Witxiiam's hand.] Nor you, with yours. 
Come, shake hands, for my sake. Now, as I live, Sir 
George, Mr. Mandred’s hand feels warmer and kinder 
than yours: he tries to draw it back, but he has not the 
heart. [Sin Wiiuram snatches tt away as by compul- 
sion.] Thou art a strange personage! thou wilt not 
suffer me either to praise or to dispraise thee. Come, 
Sir George, make up this difference ; for, if you were to 
fight, and Mr. Mandred was to fall—— 

Sir W. What then? 

Miss Dorr. Why, ‘‘ I could better spare a better 
man,”’ 

Sir W. How! “ 

Miss Dorr. ¥ see you are both sxilen, both obstinate, 
and I have but one resource. Sir George, if you aspire 
to mv hand, dare not to litt yours against Mr. Mandred. 
He and I profess to be enemies; but, if I may judge of 
his feelings by my own, we have but passing enmities. 
l bear him no malice, nor he me, I dare be sworn. 
Therefore, sir, lift but your arm against him, or insult 
him with another word, and our intercourse is for ever 
at.an end, [ Erit, v. 

(Sir Georce and Sirk WIiiiiam stand for some 
time silent. | 

Sir G. Why is it in the power of one woman to 
make two men look ridiculously ? 

Sir W. 1 am ata loss to know, sir, whether you and 
I part friends or enemies. However, call on me in the 
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way you best like, and you will find ine ready to meet 
you either as an enemy, or as a friend. 
[Exeunt separately, Sin WIi.iian, R., Sie 
GEORGE, L. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE 1.—A Hall at Lord Priory’s. 


Enter Three Servants, R.—cross the Stage, und meet 
BRONZELY, L., and enter with him. 


Bronz. You are sure Lady Priory is at home? 

ist Serv. Yes, sir, and gave orders to admit nobody 
but you. 

Bronz. Has she been some time at home ? 

Ist Serv. Yes, sirs I dare say my lady came from 
Mr. Norberry’s half an hour ago. 

Bronz. Waiting for me half anhour! [Aside.] Show 
me to her instantly. 

[ Exit, follawing the Servant hustily, & 


SCENE Il.—An Apartment at Lord Priory’s. 


Enter Bronzeuy, R. and Lapy Priory, L. 


Bronz. My dear Lady Priory, how kind you are not 
to have forgotten your promise ! 

Lady P. How was it possible I should? I have been 
so anxious for the intelligence you have to communicate, 
that it was pain to wait till the time arrived. 

Bronz. Thus invited, encouraged to speak, I will 
speak boldly ; and I call heaven to witness, that what I 
am goiug to say—— 

Lady P. No, stay a moment longer—don’t tell me 
just yet—[ Listening towards the side of the scenes |— 
for I wish him to hear the very beginning. 

Bronz. Who hear the very beginning? 


Enter Lorp-Priory, 1.—BRONZELY starts. 


Lord P. 1 have not kept you waiting, Thope. My 
lawyer stopt me on business, or I should have been here 
D2 
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sooner. My dear Mr. Bronzely—(G ioing up to him] 
—I! thank you a thousand times for the interest you take 
in my concerns ; and I come prepared with proper cool- 
ness and composure to hear the secret with which you 
are going to entrust us. 

Bronz. The secret! Yes, sir. The secret which I 
was going to disclose to my Lady Priory—Ha, ha, ha! 
But, my lord, Iam afraid it is of too frivolous a nature 
for your attention, 

Lord P. 1 account nothing frivolous which concerns 
my wife. 

Bronz. Certainly, my lord, certainly not. 

Lord P. Besides, she told me it was of the utmost 
importance. Did not you? [Angrily.] 

Lady P. He said so. 

Bronz. And so it was—it was of importance then— 
just at the very time I was first speaking to Lady Priory 
on the subject. 

Lady P. You said so but this very moment. 

Lord P. Coine, come, tell it immediately, whatever it 
is. Come, let us hear it. [After waiting some time. | 
Why, sir, you look as if you were ashamed of it! 
What can be the meaning of this? 

Bronz. To be plain, my lord, my secret will disclose 
the folly of a person for whom I have a sincere regard. 

Lord P. No matter: let every fool look like a fool, 
and every villain be known for what he is. Tell your 
story. 

Lady P. How can you deprive me of the pleasure 
you promised? You said it would prevent every future 
care. 

Lord P. Explain, sir. I begin to feel myself not 
quite so composed as Cexieciad: You never, perhaps, 
saw me ina passion: she has; andif you were once to 
see ine really angry-——— 

Bronz. Then, my lord, I am apt to be passionate too 3 
and I boldly tell you, that what I had to reveal, though 
perfectly proper, was meant for Lady Priory alone to 
hear. I entreated your ladyship not to mention to my 
lord that I had any thing to communicate, and you gave 
me a solemn promise you would noé. 

Lady P. Upon my honour, during our- whole con- 
versation upon that subject, you never named: my Lord 
Priory’s name. 

Bronsz. I charged you to keep what I had tuo = you 
a profound secret. 
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Lady P. Yes; but I thought you unaerstood I could 
have no secrets from my husband. 

Bronz.* You promised no one should know it but 
yourself, 

Lady P. He is myself. 

Lord P. How, My. Bronzely, did you suppose she 
and I were two? Perhaps you did, and that we wanted 
uthird. Well, I quite forgive you for your silly mistake, 
and laugh at you—ha, ha, ha !—as I did at Mr. Mandred. 
[Seriously.| Did you suppose, sir, we lived like persons 
of fashion of the modern time? Did you imagine that 
a woman of her character could have a wish, a desire, 
even a thought, a secret from her husband? 

Bronz. It is amazing to find so much fidelity the re- 
ward of tyranuy ! 

Lady P. Sir—1I speak with humility—I would not 
wish to give offence—[ Timidly|—But, to the best of 
my observation and understanding, your sex, in respect 
to us, are all tyrants. I was born to be the slave of 
some of you—I make the choice to obey my husband. 

Lord P. Yes, Mr. Bronzely ; and [| believe it is 
more for her happiness to be my slave, than your friend 
—to live in fear of me, than in love with you. Lady 
Priory, leave the room.—[ Exit Lapy Priory, L.J— 
Do you see—did you observe the glow of truth and 
candour which testifies that woman’s faith? and do you 
not blush at having attempted it? Call me a tyrant! 
Where are the signs? Oh, if every married man would 
follow my system in the management of his wife, every 
impertinent lover would look just as foolish as you! 

Bronz. This is all boasting, my lord—you live in 
continual fear—for (without meaning any offence to 
Lady Priory’s honour) you know you dare not trust her 
for one hour alone with any man under sixty. 

Lord P. 1 dare trust her at any time with a coxcomb. 

Bronz. ‘That is declaring I am not one—for I am cer- 
tain you dare not trust her alone with me. 

Lord P. {Ina passion.] Yes, with fifty such. 

Bronz. But not with one—and you are right :—it 
might be dangerous. 

Lord P. (Angrily.| No, it would not. 

Bronz. [Significantly.] Yes, it would. 

Lord P. Have not you nad a trial ? 

Bronz. But you were present. You constantly fol- 
low all her steps, watch all she says and does. Bat I 
believe you are right—wives are not to be trusted. 

Dd 3 
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Lord P. Mine is. 

Bronz. No, my dear Lord Priory, you must first be- 
come gentle, before you can positively confide in her 
affection—before you can trust her in a house, or in 
any place, alone. 

Lord P. (Hastily.] To prove ygu are mistaken, Vil 
instantly go back to my friend Norberry’s, and leave 
you here to tell her the secret you boasted. Pay your 
addresses to her, if that is the secret—you have my 
free consent. 

Bronz. My dear friend, I°ll accept it. 

Lord P. Ay, I see you have hopes of supplanting 
me, by calling me your friend. But can you conceive 
now that she'll listen to you? 

Bronz. You have given me leave to try, and can’t 
recall it. 

Lord P. But depend upon it, you will meet with 
some terrible humiliation. 

Bronz. Either you or I shall. 

Lord P, 1 shat laugh to hear you tumbled down 
stairs. 

Bronz. You are not to remain on the watch here; 
you are to return to Mr. Norberry’s. 

Lord P, Was that the bargain ? 

Bronz. Don’t you remember? You said so. 

Lord P, Well, if that will give you any satisfac- 
tion——— 

Bronz. It will give me great satisfaction. 

Lord P. Heaven forgive me, but your confidence 
makes me laugh. Ha, ha, ha! 

Bronz. And yours makes me laugh. Ha, ha, ka! 


iinter OLIVER, R. 


Lord P. Hah! What brings you here, Oliver? 
Lady Priory and I are only come home for a few hours. 

Oliv. I know it, my lord. I thought, nevertheless, I 
might be want.d. : 

Brons. And so you are, good Mr. Oliver. Your 
lord desires you to conduct me to your lady in the next 
room, and acquaint her it is with his permission Ll am 
come to conclude the conversation which was just now 
interrupted. Is not that right, my lord? Are not those 
words exactly corresponding with your kind promise ? 

Lord P. I believe they are. 

Oliv. 1 am “to take Mr. Bronzely to my lady, and 
tell her you sent him.”’ [Exit OLiver, L. 
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Bronz. Now this is perfect fashion: and while I step 
to Lady Priory, do you go and comfort my intended 
wife, Lady Mary. 

Lord P. V hate the fashion—and were I not sure you 
would now be received in a very unfashionable man- 
ner -——- 

Bronz. No rough dealings, I hope? 

Lord P. Oh, you begin to be afraid, do you? 

Bronz. No—but | have met with an accident or two 
lately—and U am not so well acquainted with ancient 
usages as to know in what manner a man of my pursuits 
would have been treated in former times. 

Lord P. A man of your pursuits, Mr. Bronzely, is 
of a very late date; and to be shamed out of them by 
a wife like mine. 

Bronz. Then we shall all three be old-fashioned. 

[Krit, following OLIVER. 

Lord P. (Returning, and looking anxiously after 
Bronzevy.]| Lam passionate—I am precipitate—I have 
no command over my temper. However, if a man can- 
not govern himself, yet he will never make any very 
despicable figure, as long as he knows how to govern 
his wife. [Arit, x. 


SCENE IUL1.—Sir Wii1i1aMm’s Apartment at Mr. Nor- 
BERRY’'S.—Several trunks and travelling boxes.—Sir 
WiuLiaM discovered. 


Sir W. And here is the end of my voyage to Eng- 
land '—s voyage, which, for years, my mind has dwelt 
on with delight!—I pictured to myself my daughter 
grown to womanhood, beautiful! and so she is.— Ac- 
complished! and so she is.—Virtuous! and so she is. 
Am I of a discontented nature, then, that I am not satis- 
fied? Am I too nice? Perhaps [ am? Soothing 
thought! Iwill for a moment cherish it, and dwell 
with some little gratitude upon her late anxiety for my 
safety. [He walks about in a thoughtful musing man- 

ner.—A loud thrusting and rapping is 
heard at his chamber-door, R. 


Enter Miss Dorri Lyon, hastily and in affright, Rr. 


Miss Dorr. Oh, Mr. Mandred, I beg your pardon— 
I did not know this was your apartment. But suffer 
me to lock the door: [she locks it| and conceal me for 
a moment, for heaven’s sake! 
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Sir W. Whats the matter? Why have you locked 
my door? 

Miss Dorr, [Trembling.] I dare not tell you. 

Sir W. I insist upon knowing. 

Miss Dorr. Why then—I am pursued by a 
cannot name the horrid name 

Nab. [ Without.| She went into this room. 

Miss Dorr. (To Sir WititaM.] Go to the door, and 
say I did not. 

Sir W. How! 

Nab. [Without.| Please to open the door. 

Miss Dorr. Threaten to beat him if he won’t go 
away. 

Sir W. Give me the key, and let me see from whom 
you want to hide.—| Commandingly.|—Give me the 
key. 

Miss Dorr. {Collecting firmness.) 1 will not. 

Sir W. (Starting.] ‘* Will not’ Will not,” when 
I desire you! 

Miss Dorr. No—since you refuse me protection, (Il 
protect myself. 

Sir W. But you had better not have made use of that 
expression to me—you had better not. Recail it by 
giving me the key. 

Miss Dorr. If I do, will you let me conceal myself 
behind that bookcase, and say I am not here ? 

Sir W. Utter a falsehood? 

Miss Dorr. 1 would for you. 

[4A hammering at the door. 

Sir W. They are breaking open the door. Give me 
the key, I command you. 

Miss Dorr. ‘* Command me!’ ‘command me!’’ 
However, there it is. [Gives it him.] And now, if 
you are a gentleman, give me up if you dare! 

Sir W. °° If Tam a gentleman !’’ Hem, hem—“ If 
Jama gentieman!’’ ‘ Dares’’ me, too! 

Going slowly towards the door. 

Miss Dorr. Yes. 1 have now thrown myself upon 
your protection: and if you deliver me to my ene- 
mies—— 

Sir W. What enemies? What business have you 
with enemies ? 

Miss Dorr. "Tis they have business with me. 

Sir W. [To them without.| Lam coming. The door 
shail be opened. 

Miss Dorr. { Follows, and lays hold of him.} Oh, for 
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heaven’s sake, have pity on me!—they are merciless 
creditors —I shall be dragged to a prison. Do not de- 
liver me up—I am unfortunate—I am overwhelmed with 
misfortune—have compassion on me! 
[She falls on her hnecs. 
Sir W. [In great agitation.| Don't kneel to me !—I 
con’t mean you to kneel to me !—What makes you 
think of kneeling to me ?7— I must do my duty, 
[He unlocks the door. 


Enter NaBson—Miss Dorriviwon steals behind the 
large chair. 


Sir W. What did you want, sir? 

Nab. A lady, that I have just this minute made my 
prisoner; but she ran from me, and locked herself in 
here. 

Sir W. [With surprise.] Arrested a lady ! 

Nab. Yes, sir; and if you mean to deny her being 
here, I must make bold to search the room. 

Sir W. Let me look at your credentials— [ Takes the 
mrit.| ** Elizabeth Dorrillon for six hundred pounds.”’ 
Pray, sir, is it customary to have female names on pieces 
of paper of this denomination ? 

Nab. Oh yes, sir, very customary. There are as 
many ladies who will run into tradesmen’s books, as 
there are gentlemei'; and when one goes to take the 
ladies, they are a thousand times more slippery to catch 
than the men. 

Sir W. Abominable! Well, sir, your present pri- 
soner shall not slip through your hands, if I can prevent 
it. lL scorn to defend a worthless woman, as much as 1 
should glory in preserving a good one: and I give my- 
self joy in being the instrument of your executing 
justice. [He gocsand leads Miss Dorrivion from the 
place where she was conceuled--she casts down her 
head.| What! do you droop! Do you tremble? You, 
who at the ball to-night would have danced lightly, 
though your poor creditor had been perishing with 
want ! You, who never asked yourself if your extrava- 
gance might not send an industrious father of a family 
to prison,—can you feel on the prospect of going thither 
yourself? 

Miss Dorr. For what cause am J the object of your 
perpetual persecution ? 

Nab. Lor! Madam, the gentleman means to bail you 
after all: I can see it by his looks. 
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Sir W. How, rascal, dare you suppose, or imagine, 
or hint, such a thing ? [Going up to him in anger. 
Miss Dorr. That’s right; beat him out of the house. 
Sir W. No, madan, he shall not go out of the house 
without taking you along with him. Punishment may 
effect in your disposition what indulgence has no hope 
of producing. There is your prisoner—[ Handing her 
over to him|—and you may take my word, that she will 
not be released by ne, or by any one: and it will be 
only adding to a debt she can never pay, to take her to. 

any place previous to a prison. 
[ With the emotion of resentment, yet deep sorrow. 

Nab. Is that true, my lady? 

Miss Dorr. | After a pause.| Very true. I have but 
one friend—but one relation in the world—and he is far 
away. | Weeps. 

[Sin WiLiiam wipes his eyes. 

Nab. More’s the pity. 

Sir W. No, sir, no—no pity at all—for if fewer fine 
ladies had friends, we should have fewer examples of 
profligacy. 

[She walks to the door, then turns to Sin WILLIAM. 

Miss Dorr. I forgive you. 

[ Exit, followed by NaBson. 

Sir W. (Looking after her.] And perhaps I could 
forgive you. But I must not. No, this is justice—this 
is doing my duty—this is strength of mind—this is for- 
titude—fortitude—fortitude. 

[He walks proudly across the room, then stops, 
takes out his handkerchief, throws his head into 
it, and is going off. 


Enter Lapy Mary, a man following at a distance. 


Lady M. Mr. Mandred, Mr. Mandred. [He turns. 
sir—Mr. Mandred—sir—[In a supplicating tone.| J 
presume—I presume, sir 

Sir W. What, madam? what? 

Lady M. I came, sir, to request a favour of you. 

Sir W. So it should seem, by that novel deportment. 

Lady M. If you would for once consider with lenity, 
the frailty incidental to a woman who lives in the gay 
world——- 

_ Sir W. Well, madam ! 

Lady M. How much she is led away by the tempta- 
tion of fine clothes, fine coaches, and fine things. 

Sir W. Come, to the business. 
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Lady M. You are rich, we all know, though you en- 
deavour to disguise the truth. 

Sir W. I can’t stay to hear you, if you don't pro- 
ceed. 

Lady M. My request is—save from the dreadful 
horrors of a jail, a woman who has no friend near her 
—a woman who may have inadvertently offended you, 
but who never 

Sir W. ’Tis in vain for you to plead on her account 
—she knows my sentiments upon her conduct—she 
knows the opinion I have formed of her; and you can- 
not prevail on me to change it. 

Lady M. Do you suppose I come to plead for Miss 
Dorrillon ? 

Sir W. Certainly. 

Ludy M,. No, | am pleading for myself. I am unfor- 
tunately involved in similar circumstances—f have a 
similar debt to the self-same tradesman, and we are 
both at present in the self-same predicament. 

Sir W. And upon what pretence did you suppose T 
would be indulgent to you, more than to her? 

Ludy M. Because you have always treated me with 
less severity ; and because I overheard you just now 
say, you ‘* should glory in delivering from difficulty a 
good woman,” 

Sir W. And so I should. 

Lady M. How unlike the world! 

Sir W. No~—whatever the discontented may please 
to say, the world is affectionate, is generous, to the 
good; more especially to the good of the female sex ; 
for it is only an exception to a general rule, when a 
good woman is in pecuniary distress. 

[Exit Sin WILLIAM, L. 





Enter Lorp Priory humming a tune, but with avery 
serious face: he pulls out his watch with evident 
marks of anxiety—coughs—rubs his forehead—and 
gives various other marks of discontent and agitation. 


[Lapy Mary observes him with attention, then 
sidles up to him. 

Lady M. By the good humour you appear in, my 
lord, I venture to mention to you my distresses. [ 
know the virtues of Lady Priory make my failings 
conspicuous ; but then consider the different modes to 
which we have been habituated—she, excluded from 
temptation —— 
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Lerd P. No—she shuns temptation. Has she not in 
this very house been compelled to make exertions? 
‘Peicdhe not detected and exposed both Mr. @Mandred 

r. Bronzely ? Oe 
‘Lady M. Brouzely! Bronzely! .How! [Aside.] 
Another rival ? 

Lord P. She has not done with him yet, I believe; 
for, to tell the truth, he is now with her at my house in 
Park-street. He taxed me with being jealous of my 
wife: to prove in what contempt I held the accusation, 
I left them together, and bid him make love to her. 

Lady M. Is that possible? 

Lord P. I can’t say | would have done so rash an 
action, had I been married to same women—to you, for 
instance—but I have not a doubt of Lady Priory’s 
safety: her mind, I know, is secure, and I have ser- 
vauts in the house to protect her from personal out- 
rage. The only fear is, lest he should have received 
one; for ‘tis now near two hous (looking at his 
watch] since I came away, and I have neither seen nor 

rd any thing of either of them! But to your lady 

Ps concerns. 

" Lady M. 1 am at this instant, my lord, in the power 
of an implacable creditor; and without a friend who 
will give bond for acertain sum, I must—I blush to 
name it—be taken to a prison. 

Lord P. Lamuot at all surprised at the circumstance, 
madam: but it amazes me that you should apply to me 
for deliverance You have a brother intown; why not 
send to him? 

Lady M. He was my friend the very last time a dis- 
tress of this kind befel me. [ Weeps. 

Lord P. Ask Mr. Norberry. 

Lady M. We was my friend the time before. 

Lord P. Mr. Bronzely, then. 

Lady M. And Bronzely the time before that. 


Enter OLIVER. 


Lord P, Ah, Oliver! Iam glad to see you, my good 
fellow. Ha! what have you done with Mr. Bronzely ? 

Oliv, Nay, my lord, that 1 can’t tell. I can’t tell 
what he has done with himself. 

Lord P. How long has he been gone from my house ? 

Oliv. He is not gone yet as I know of; foi none of 
the servanis let him out, 

Lord P. Not gone! and you can’t iell where he is! 
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Oliv, No, that we can't: we have looked in every 
room for him, and can’t find him any where ! 

Lord #. Not find him! [Recollecting himself.| Ho! 
ho! (thought how it would be—I thought he’d have 
some trick played him. Where’s your lady? 

Oliv That I can’t tell neither, We have looked in 
eé ery room, and can’t find her 

Lord P. How! 

Oliv. ’Tis as sureas Lamalive. Tand the butler, two 
footmen, and all the maids, have been looking in par- 
lours, chambers, and garrets, every crick and corner, 
and no where can we find either Mr. Bronzely or my 
lady: but, wherever they are, there’s no doubt but they 
are together. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Lady M Ha, ha, ha! No doubt at all, Mr. Oliver. 

Lord P, Together! together! and not in my house! 
You tell a falsehood. UIl go myself and find them. 

Oliv. You must look sharp, then. 

Lord P How came you to miss them? 

Oliv. I chanced to go into the next room, to see 
there was a proper fire to get it well aired; I knew. 
had taken Mr. Bronzely to my lady in the inner room? 
and | had heard them both laughing not a quarter of an 
hour before; but now, all on a sudden, there was neither 
laughing nor talking, nor any noise at all; every thing 
was so quiet you might have heard a pin drop. 

_ Lord P. ([ Anxiously.| Well! 

Oliv. And so 1 thought to myself, thought I, U1l sit 
down here; for my lady will be ringing soon : however, 
there was noringing for a whole half hour; and so then 
1 thought [I would e’en rap at the door; but nobody 
called ‘* Come in’? So then I went in of my own ac- 
cord ; and there I found —~— 

Lord P. What? 7 

Oliv. Nobody! not a soul to be seen ! 

Lord P. (affecting indifference.] Oh! she has been 
paying Bronzely some trick! She has been biding 
iim; and in some miserable place ! 


” sa But why need she hide herself along with 
1m 


Enter Mr. Norserry., at the Door. 


Mr. Norb. My dear friend, my dear Lord Priory, 


Hf me speak with you alune.—I come upon business 
that— 


E 
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Lord P. You look pale! What is your business ? 
‘Tell it me at once, 

Mr. Norb. It is of so delicate a nature—— 

Lerd P. I know my wife is with Mr. Bronzely—I 
left them together, I know he isa licentious man; but 
1 know she is an innocent woman.——Now, what have 
you to tell me ? 

Mr. Norb. What I have just learnt from one of your 
servants. About a quarter of an hour after you left 
them, they stole softly out at the back of your house, 
ran to a post-chaise and four that was in waiting, and 
drove off together full speed. 

Lord P, Gone! eloped! run away from me! left 
me! left the tenderest, kindest, most indulgent husband, 

‘that ever woman had ! 
- Lady M That we can ail witness. 

Lord P. I was too fond of her—my affection ruined 
her—women are ungrateful—I did not exert a husband's 
authority—I was not strict enough—I humoured and 
spoiled her !—Bless me! what a thick mist is come over 
. my eyes ! | 

Lady M. No, wy lord, it is clearing away. 

Lord P. Lead me tomy room. ‘(He is led off by Mr. 
NORBERRY, exhausted with grief and anger. 

[Oxiver looks after Lonp Priory, then takes out his 

handkerchief, and follows him off crying, wu. 

Lady M. Ha, ha, ha! Oh, how I enjoy this distress ! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

[ The officer who has attended her during the scene, and 
kent at the farther part of the slage, now eomes forward, 
and bows to her. She starts on seeing him—takes out 
her handkerchief, and goes crying off at R. D. 


END OF ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE I.—An Apartment at Mr. Bronsely’s. 


Enter House keerer and Footman, t.. 


House. Dinner enough for twelve, and only two tosit 
down to it! Come home without one preparation—not 
a bed aired, or the furniture uncovered. 

Foot. This is not the first time he has done so. 

House. No: but ’tis always thus when a woman’s ip 
the case. Well, I do say that my own sex are—— 

Foot. Hush! here they are. Run away. [Exeunt, Rk. 


Enter Lapy Priory and Mr. Bronzey, tL. 


Lady P. Only twelve miles from London ? 

Brons. No more, be assured. 

Lady P, And you avow that I did not come hither by 
the commands of my husband, but was deceived into 
that belief by you ? ; 

Bronz. Still it was by his commands your servant 
introduced me to you; and, upon an errand, which 
I feared to deliver till I arrived at a house of my 
own. 

Lady P. What is the errand ? 

Bronz. To tell you that——lI love you. 

Lady P. Do you assert, Lord Priory sent you to me 
for this 7 

Bronz. I assert, that, in triumph at your betraying 
to him our private appointment, he gave me leave to 
have a second trial. If, then, you have ever harboured 
one wish to revenge and forsake a churlish ungrateful 
partner, never return to him more—but remain with 


me. " 

Lady P. And what shall I have gained by the exchange 
when you become churlish, when you become ungrate- 
ful ? children’s shame! the world’s contempt ! and 

ours | tSmiling. ‘Come, come; you are but jesting, 

r. Bronzely! You would not affront my little share 
of common sense by making the serious offer of so bad 

B22 
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a bargain. ° fome, own the jest, and take ‘me home 
immediately, 

Bronz, Is it ‘apostle for me to excite your tender- 
ness ? 

Lady P. Utterly impossible. 

Bronz. I will then rouse your terror. 

Lady P. Even that I defy. 

Brons. Lady Priory, you are in alonely house of mine, 
where [ am sole master, and all the servants slaves to 
my will. 

[Lapy Priory calmly takes out her knitting, draws 

a chair, and sits down to knit a pair of stockings. | 

Bronz, [ Aside.] This composure is worse than re- 
proach—a woman who meant to yield would be outra- 
geous.—[Goes to speak to her, then turns away ]—By 
heaven she looks so respectable in that employment, | 
am afraid to insult her. [After a struggle with himself] 
Ah! don’t you fear me? 

Lady P. No—for your fears will protect me—I have 
no occasion for my own. 

Bronzs. What have I to fear? 

Lady P. You fear to lounge no more at routs, at balls, 
at operas, in Bond-street ; no more to dance in circles, 
chat in side-boxes, or roar at taverns: for you have 
observed enough upon the events of life to know—that 
an atrocious offence like violence to a woman, neve- 
escapes condign punishment, 

Browz. Oh! for once, let your mind be feminine as 
your person — hear the vows—— 

Sa seizes her hand—she rises—he starts back. 

Ledy P. Ah! didnot I tell you, you were afraid? 
"Tis you who are afraid of me. [ He looks abashed. } 
Come, you are ashamed, too—I see you are, and I par- 
don you.—In requital, suffer me to return home imme- 
diately. [He shakes his head. | How! Are not you 
ashamed of yourself? es 

Bronz. I was not this moment——But now you men- 
tion it, 1 think I am. 

Lady P. Repent your folly, then, and take me home. 

[ Hastily. 

Browz. Can you wish to go back to the man who 
has made this trial of your fidelity, and not resent his 
conduct ? 

Lady P. Most assuredly I wish to return. But if 
you deliver me safe, perfectly safe from farther insult, 
it will be impossible for me not to show resentment to 
Lord Priory. 
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Browz. Why only inthat case? . ss, | 

Lady P. Because, only in that case, you will make an 
impression on my heart—and I will resent his having 
exposed me to such a temptation. 

Bronz. Oh! I'll take you home directly—this moment. 
—JI make an impression on your heart! William !— 
(calling. ]—I'll take you home directly. Here, John, 
Thomas, William—(calling|—But, upon my life, it 
will be a hard task—I cannot do it—I am afraid—I am 
afraid I cannot.—Besides, what are we to say when 
we go back 7—No matter what, so you will but think 
kindly of me. 


Enter SERVANT. | 


Order the horses to be put to the chaise; I am going 
back to London immediately. Quick! quick! Bid the 
man not be a moment, for fear I should change my 
mind. | 

Sery. The chaise is ready now, sir; for the post-boy 
was going back without unharnessing his horses. ° 

Bronz. Then tel] him he must perform his journey in 
half an hour—If he is a moment longer, my reso- 
lution will stop on the road. [Hyrxit Senvant.] I feel 
my good designs stealing away already :—now they 
are flying rapidly. [Taking Lavy Priory’s hand. |— 
Please to look another way—I shall certainly recant 
if I see you. [Going.]—And now should TI have the 
resolution to take you straight to your husband, you 
will have madé a more contemptible figure of me 
by this last trick, than by any one you have played 
me. (Exii, leading her off, vu. 

Bronz. { Without.] Tell the »ost-boy he need not wait 
i changed my mind—I sha’n’t go to London to- 
night. 


SCENE II.—A Room in a Prison. 
Enter Miss DorniLion and Mr. NorBERR?, R. 


Mr. Norb. You ought to -have known it was in vain 
to send forme. Have not I repeatedly declared, that 
till I heard from your father, you should receive nothing 
more from me than a bare subsistence 7—I promise to 
allow you thus much, even in this miserable place: but 
do not indulge a hope that I can release you from it. 
[She weeps—he gocs to the door—then returns.] 1 for- 

E 8 
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got to mention, that Mr. Mandred goes on board to-mor 
row for India ; and, little as you may think of his sen- 
sibility, fe seems concerned at the thought of quitting 
England without just bidding you farewell... He came 
with me hither—shall T send him up ?. 

Miss Dorr, Oh! no: for heaven’s sake !—Deliver 
me from his asperity, as you would save me from dis- 
traction. 

Mr. Norb. Nay, ‘tis for the last time—you had better 
see him, You may be sorry, perhaps, you did not, 
when he is gone. 

Miss Dorr. No, no: I sha’n't be sorry.—Go, and ex- 
cuse me—Go, and prevent his coming. I cannot see 
him.—[ Erit Mr. NorBerry, r.|—This would be aggra- 
vation of punishment, to shut me in a prison, and yet 
not shelter me from the insults of the world! 


Enter Sir Witutam, r.—[She starts. } 


Sir W. I know you have desired not to be troubled 
with my visit; and I come with all humility.—I do not 
come, be assured, to reproach you. 

Miss Dorr. Unexpected mercy ! 

Sir W. No!—though I have watched your course 
with anger, yet I do not behold its end with triumph. 

Miss Dorr. It is not to your honour, that you think 
it necessary to give this statement of your mind. 

Sir W. May be ;—but I never boasted of perfection, 
though I can boast of grief that I am so far beneath it. 
I can boast too, that though I frequently give offence to 
others, | could never part with any one for ever (as I 
now shall with you), without endeavouring to make 
some atonement. 

Miss Dorr. You acknowledge, then, your cruelty to 
me? 

Sir W. | acknowledge I have taken upon me to ad- 
vise, beyond the liberty allowed by custom, to one who 
has no apparent interest or authority.—But, not to re- 
peat what has passed, 1 come, with the approbation of 
your friend, Mr. Norberry, to make a proposal to you, 
for the future. [ He draws ehairs, and they sit. 

Miss Dorr. What proposal ?—what is it? [Hagerly* 

Sir W. Mr. Norberry will not give either his money, 
or his word, to release you—but as I am rich, have lost . 
my only child, and wish to do some good with my for- 
tune, I will instantly lay down the money of which you 
are in want, upon certain conditions. 
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Miss Dorr. Do T hear right ?—Is it possible I can 
find a friend in you?—a friend to relieve we from the 
depth of misery 7—-Oh, Mr. Mandred ! 

Sir W. Before you return thanks, hear the conditions 
on which 1 make the offer. 

Miss Dorr. Any conditions—what you please. : 

Sir W. You must promise, never, never to return to 
your former follies and extravagancies. (She lopke 
down.}—Do you hesitate? Do you refuse 2—Won’t¥ou 
promise? 

Miss Dorr. Uwould, willingly —but for one reason. 

Sir W. And-what is that? 

Miss Dorr. The fear I should not keep my word. 

_ Sir W. You will, if your fear be real. 

Miss Dorr. It is real—it is even so great, that I have 
no hope. 

Sir W. You refuse my offer, then, and dismiss me ? 

[ Rises. 

Miss Dorr. [Rising also.| With much reluctance.— 
But I cannot, indeed 1 cannot make a promise, unless I 
were to feel my heart wholly subdued, and my mind 
entirely convinced that I should never break it. Sir, I 
am most sincerely obliged to you for the good which f 
am sure you designed me; but do not tempt me with 
the proposal again—do not place me in a situation that 
might add to all my other afflictions, the remorse of 
having deceived you. 

Sir W. (After a pause.| Well, I will dispense with 
this condition ; but there is another I must substitute in 
its stead. Resolve to pass the remainder of your }'fe, 
some few ensuing years at least, in the country. (She 
starts.) Do you start at that ? 

Miss Dorr. \ do oot love the country; I am always 
miserable while I am from London. Besides, there are 
no follies or extravagancies in the country.—Dear sir, 
this is giving me up the first condition, and then forcing 
me to keep it. 

Sir W. There, madam, [Takes out his pocket- 
book| 1 scorn to hold cut hopes, and then destroy them. 
There is a thousand pounds, free of all conditions—[ She 
takes it |—extricate yourself from this situation, and be 
your own mistress to return it when you please. [Going. 
» Miss Dorr. Oh, my benefactor, bid me farewell at 
parting—do not leave me io anger. : 

. Sir W. How! will you dictate terms to me, while 
you reject all mine? 5 
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ae Borr. Then only suffer me to express my gra- 
titude— 

Sir W. I will not hear you.’ Going. 

Miss Dorr. Then hear me on another subject: a sub- 
ject of much importance—indeed it is. 

Sir W. Well! 

Miss Dorr. You are going to India immediately-—It is 
possible that there, or at some place you will stop at on 
your way, you may meet with my father. 

Sir W. Well! 

Miss Dorr. You have heard that I have expected 
him home for some time past, and that I still live in 
hopes— 

Sir M. Well! [ Anxiously. 

Miss Dorr. If you should see him, and be in his com- 
pany, don’t mention me. 

Sir W. Not mention you? 

Miss Dorr, At least, not my indiscretions.—Oh! I 
should die if I thought he would ever know of them. 

Sir IV. Do tes think he would not discover them 
himself, should he ever see you? 

Miés Dorr. But he woeld not discover them all at 
once; I should be on my guard when he first came—My 
ill habits would steat on him progressively, and not be 
half so shocking as if you were to vociferate them all in 
a breath. 

Sir W. To put you out of apprehension at once, 
your father is not coming home; nor will he ever re- 
turn to his own country. 

Miss Dorr. {Starting.] You seem to speak from cer- 
tain knowledge—Oh, heavens! is he not living ? 

Sir W. Yes, living, but under severe affliction ;— 
fortune Kas changed, and all his hopes aré blasted. 

Mies Dorr. * Fortune changed !’’—In poverty 7—my 
father in poverty ? [ Weeping. |—Oh, sir, excuse, what 
raay perhaps appear an ill compliment to your bounty : 
hut to me, the greatest reverence I can pay to it.—You 
ad going to that part of the world where he is; take 
this precious gift back; search out my father, and let 
him be the object of your beneffcence. [Forces it into 
his sao fe shall be happy fn this’ prison, indeed f 
shall, so [ can but give a momentary relief to my dear, 
dear father. (Str Witriam takes owt his handkerchief. | 
—You weep!—this present, perhaps, would be but a 
poor alleviation of his sufferings ; perhaps he is in sick- 
ness, or a prisoner'—Oh! if he is, release me in- 
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stantly, and take me with you to the place of his con- 
finement. 

Sir W. What! quit the joys of London ? 

Miss Dorr. On such an errand] would quit them all 
without a sigh—And here I make a solemn promise to 
you— [ Knéeling. 

Sir W. Hold, you may wish to break it. 

Miss Dorr, Never !—Exact what vow you will on this 
occasion, I will make and keep it.—[Hnter Mr. Nor- 
BERRY,—she rises.] Oh, Mr. Norberry, he has been 
telling me such things of my father! 

Mr. Norb. Has he? then kneel again—call him by 
that name, and implore him not fo disown you for his 
child. 

Miss Dorr. Good heaven! [ dare not—I dare not do 
as you require. (She faints on NORBERRY. 
Sir W. [Going to her.|—My daughter! my child! 

Mr. Norb. At those names she revives. [She raises 
her head, but expresses great ayitation.|— Come, let us 
quit this wretched place; she will be better then. My 
carriage is at the door. You will follow us. 

[ Exeunt, leading off Miss DorRILLON, R. 

Sir W. Follow you !—Yes—and I perceive that, in 
spite of philosophy, justice, or resolution, I could fol- 
low you all the world over, [ Exit. 


SCENE Ul.—Another Room in the Prison.—TLapy 
Mary discovered sitting in a dejected posture, at a 
miserable table. 


Lady M, Provoking ! not an auswer to one of my pa- 
thetic letters !—nor a crealure to come and condole with 
me !—Qh, that I could but regain my liberty before my 
disgrace is announced inthe public prints! I could 
then boldly contradict every paragraph that asserted 
it,—by ‘* We have authority to say, no such event ever 
took place.” . 


Enter a Man belonging to the prison, L. 


Man. One Sir George Evelyn is here, madam; he 
will not name your name, because it sha'n’t be made 
public; but he desires you will permit him to come and 
speak a few words to you, provided you are the young 
lady from Grosvenor-street, with whom he has the 
pleasure of being acquainted. 

Lady M. Yes, yes, I am the young lady from Gros- 
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venor-street : my compliments to Sir George; I am that 
lady ; Mitimately acquainted with him; and entreat he 
will walk up. [Exit the Man.] This is a most fortunate 
incident in my tragedy ! Sir George no doubt takes me 
for Miss Dorrillon; yet Iam sure he is too much the 
man of gallantry and good breeding to leave me in this 
place, although he visits me by mistake. 


Sir Grorce Evetyn [speaking as he enters, v.] - 


Sir G. Madam, you are free—the doors of the prison 
are open—my word is passed for the [ He stops— 
looks around—expresses surprise and confusion. , 

Lady M. (Curtsying very low.} Sir George, 1 am un- 
der the most infinite obligation !—Words are too poor 
to convey the sense I have of this act of friendship— 
but I trust my gratitude will for ever—— — 

Sir G. (confused.| Madam—really—I ought to apo- 
logise for the liberty I have taken. . 

Lady M. No liberty at all, Sir George—at least, no 
apology is necessary—TI insist on hearing no excuses. 
A virtuous action requires no preface,'no prologue, no 
ceremony—and surely, if one action be more noble and 
generous than another, it must be that one, where an act 
of benevolence is conferred, and the object, an object 
of total indifference to the liberal benefactor.— Generous 
man, good evening.—Call me a coach. [ Going. 

Sir G. Stay, Madam-—lI beg leave to say-—— 

Lady M. Not a word—lI won't hear a ‘word—my 
thanks shall drown whatever you have to say. 





Enter the former Man, t. 


Sir G. Pray, sir, did not you tell me, you had a very 
young lady under your care ? 

Man. Yes, sir, 80 I had—but she, it seems, has just 
been released, and is gone away with the gentleman 
who paid the debt. 

_ Lady M. Do you mean Miss Dorrillon? 
- Man. I mean the other lady from Grosvenor-street. 

Sir G. Who can have released her ? . 

Lady M. Some friend of mine, I dare say, by mis- 
take—Well, if itis so, she is extremely welcome to the 
good fortune which was designed for me, For my part, 
I could not submit to an obligation from every one— 
searcely from any one—and from no one with so little | 
regret as I submit to it from Sir George Evelyn. 

[£xit, curtsying to Sir Geonas, vu. 
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Six G. Distraction! the first disappointment is no- 
thing to this second ! to the reflection that Miss Dorril- 
lon nas been set at liberty by any man on earth except 
myself. [ Exit, w. 


SCENE IV.—An Apartment at Mr. Norberry’s. 
Enter Lorp Priory, R. . . 


Lord P. What a situation is mine! | cannot bear 
solitude, and am ashamed to seecompany. I cannot bear 
to think on the ungrateful woman, and yet I can think 
of nothing else! It was her conduct which I imagined 
had alone charmed me; but I perceive her power over 
my heart, though that conduct is changed ! 


Enter Mr. Norsperry, Sirk WIixiiiam, and Miss 
DorRRILLON, L. 


Mr. Norb. My dear Lord Priory, exert your spirits 
to receive and congratulate a friend of mine. Sir Wil- 
liam Dorrillon [Presenting him], father to this young 
woman, whose failings he has endeavoured to correct 
under the borrowed name of Mandred. 

Sir W. And with that fictitious name, I hope to dis- 
burthen myself of the imputation of having ever offered 
an affront to my Lord Priory. [He takes Lonp Priory 
aside, and they talk together. | 


Enter Sin Georce Evetyn, tL. 


Sir G. Is it possible what I have heard is true? Was 
it Mr. Mandred who has restored Miss Dorrillon to the 
protection of Mr. Norberry ? 

Sir W. [Coming formward.| No, Sir George: I have 
now taken her under my own protection. 

Sir G. By what title, sir? 

Sir W. A very tender one—don’t be alarmed—I am 
her father. ; 

Sir G. Sir William Dorrillon! [ They talk apart. 


Enter Lapy Mary, R. 


Lady M. Has there been any intelligence of my Lady 
Priory yet? [Sees Miss DorriLLon.| My dear Dor- 
rillon, a lover of yours has done the civilest thing by 
me ! As 1 live, here he is. How do you do, Sir 
George? I suppose you have all heard the news of 
Bronzely running away with—— 

Miss Dor. Hush !—Lord Priory is here. 
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Ludy M. Oh, he knows it-and it is not improper to 
ranind him of it—it will téach him humility. 

Lord P. am humble, Lady Mary, and own I have 
pad a better opinion of your sex than I ought to have 

ad. 

Lady M. You mean, of your management of us; of 
your instructions. restrictions, and corrections, 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Lady Priory and Mr. Bronzely 

Lady M. What of them? 

Serv. They are here. 

Lord P. 1 said she’d preserve her fidelity! Did not 
I always say so? Have I wavered once? Did I not 
always tell you all that she was only making game of 
Bronzely ? Did I not tell you all so? 


Enter BronzevLy and Lapy Priory, tL. 


Bronz. Then, indeed, my lord, you said truly; for I 
return the arrantest blockhead 

Lord P. lL always said you would! But how is it? 
Where have you been ? What occasion for a post-chaise? 
Instantly explain, or T shall forfeit that dignity of a 
husband to which, in these degenerate times, 1 have 
almost an exclusive right. 

Bronsz. To reinstate you, my lord, in those honours, 
J accompany Lady Priory; and beg public pardon for 
the opinion I onve publicly professed of your want 
of influence over her affections. 

Lord P. Do youhear? Do you all hear? Lady Mary, 
do you hear ? . 

Bronz. Taking advantage of your permission to call 
on her, by stratagem I induced her to quit your house, 
lest restraint might there act as my enemy. But your 
authority, your prerogative, your honour attached to 
her under my roof. She has held those rights sacred, 
and compelled even me to revere them. 

Lord P. Do you all hear? I was sure it would turn 
out so! 

Lady M. ‘This is the first time I ever knew the gal- 
lant’s word taken for a woman’s honour. 

Lord P, 1 will take her own word—the tongue which 
for eleven years has never in the slightest instance de- 
ceived me, I will believe upon all occasions. My dear 
wife, boldly pronounce before this company that you 
return to me with the same affection and respect, and 
the self-same contempt for this man—[To BRonzevy j 
—you ever had. [A short pause. 
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Lady M. She makes no answer. 

Lord P. Hush! Hush! She is going to speak.— 
[Another pause]—Why, why doen't you speak ? 

Lady P. Because I am at a loss what to say. 

Lady M. Hear, hear, hear—do you all hear? 

Lord P, Can you be ata loss to declare you hate Mr. 
Bronzely ? 

Lady P. I do not hate him. 

Lady M. I was sure it would turn out so. 

Lord P. Can you be at a loss to say you love me? 

[She appears embarrassed. 

Lady M. She is at a loss. 

Lord P. How! Don’t you fear me? 

Lady P. Yes. 

Lady M. She speaks plainly to that question. 

Lord P. You know I love truth—speak plainly to all their 
curiosity requires, 

Lady FP. Since you command it, then, my lord—I confess 
that Mr. Bronzely’s conduct towards me has caused a kind 
of sentiment in my heart 

Lord P. Hah! What? 

Lady M. You must believe her—‘“ she has told you truth 
for eleven years.” 

Lady P. A sensation which—— 

Lord P. Stop—any truth but this I could have borne.— 
Reflect on what you are saying—Consider what you are 
doing—Are these your primitive manners ? 

Lady P. I should have continued these manners, had I 
known none but primitive men. But to preserve ancient 
austerity, while, by my husband’s consent, ] am assailed by 
modern gallantry, would be the task of a Stoic, and not of his 
female slave. 

Lady M. Do you hear? Do you all hear? My lord do 
you hear ? 

Lord P. I do—I do—and, though the sound distracts me, 
I cannot doubt her word. 

Lady P. It gives me excessive joy to hear you say so: 
because you will not then doubt me when I add——that 
gratitude, for his restoring me so soon to you, is the only 
sentiment he has inspired. 
ae P. Then my management of a wife is right, after 

Mr. Norb. Mr. Bronzely, as your present behaviour has 
in great measure atoned for your former actions, I will 
introduce to your acquaintance, my friend Sir William 
Dormillon ? 
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Bronz. Mandred, Sir William Dorrillon ! 

Sir W. And considering, sir, that upon one or two 
occasions I have been honoured with your confidence— 
you will not be surprised, if the first command I lay 
upon iny daughter, is—to takerefuge from your pursuits 
in the protection of Sir George Evelyn. | 

Sir G. And may I hope, Maria? 

Miss Dorr. No—I will instantly put an erid to all your 
hopes. | | 

Sir G. How! 

Si# W. By raising you to the summit of your wishes. 
Alarmed at my severity, she has owned her readiness 
to become the subject of a milder government. 

Sir G. She shall never repine at the election she has 
made. 

Lord P. But, Sir George, if you are a prudent nian, 
you will fix your eyes on my little domestic state, and 
guard against a rebellion, 

fady P. Not the rigour of its laws has ever indueed 
me to wish them abolished. 

Bronz. [To Lavy Priory.} Derr lady, you have 
Mdede me think with reverence on the matrimonial cem- 
pact: and I demand of you, lady Mary—if, in conse- 
quence of former overtures, 1 shonld establish a legal 
authority over you, and become your chief magistrate, 
would. you submit to the same control to which lady 
Priory submits ? - 

Lady M. Any eontrol, rather than have no chief ma- 
gistrate at all. . 

Sir G. [To Miss Dorariion.| And what do you say 
tothis? ; . 

Miss Dorr. Simply one sentence—A maid of the pre-e 
sent day shall become a wife like those—of former 
times. [ The scene closes,—she comes forward. 


ADDRESS, WRITTEN BY MR. TAYLOR. 


Well, female critics, what’s the sentence, siy— 
an you with kindness treat this saucy play, 
That gives to ancient dames the wreath of praise, 
And boldly censures those of inodern days 1 
ring us good husbands first, and, on my life, 
For every one we'll show a8 good a wife. 
Vhate'er the errors it the nuptial state, 
Man sets th’ example to iis passive mate: 
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While all the virtues the proud sex can claim, 
From female influence caught the gen’rous flame. 
Nay, though our gallant rulers of the main 
i With force resistless crush the pride of Spain, 
’Tis woman triumphs—that inspiring charm 
With tenfold vigour nerves the hero’s arm: 
For king and country though they nobly bleed, 
The smile of beauty is their dearest meed ; 
And valiant tars should still be beauty’s care, 
Since ‘tis ** the brave alone deserve the fair,” 


THE END. 
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LOFTY PROJECTS; 
OR, ARTS IN AN ATTIC: 


A FARCE, 
In One Act, 


BY JOSEPH LUNN, ESQ. 
Author of “ Fish out of Water,’ “ White Lies,” §e. 


PRINTED FROM THE ACTING COPY, WITH REMARKS, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, 


To which are added, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COSTUME,—CAST OP THE CHARACTERS, 
ENTRANCES AND EXITS,—RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE PER- 
FORMERS ON THE 5TAGR,~AND THE WHOLE OF THE STAGE 
BUSINESS. 


As now performed at the 


THEATRES ROYAL, LONDON. 


EMBELLISHED WITH A WOOD ENGRAVING, 


LONDON: 
JOHN CUMBERLAND, 19, LUDGATE HILL. 


REMARKS. 


Hotty Projects. 


Tus farce is intended to ridicule certain moon-struck 
projectors, 
“Who, high in Drury Lane, 
Lull’d by soft zephyrs through the broken pane,” 


bewilder their brains with impossible schemes, and who 
are daily roused from their ecstasy by the imperative 
calls of a hungry stomach; or the visitation of duns, to 
whom four pair of stairs are no obstacle in the way of 
intrnsion. Hogarth’s Distressed Poet is a lively picture 
of ludicrous misery. The map of the gold mines, the 
dog running away with the bone, and the unpaid milk- 
score, are admirably illustrative of this sort of mental 
infatuation, which surrounds its possessor with all the 
pomp and circumstance of poverty, Few however, we 
suspect, will be inclined to go to the lengths of Mr. 
Peter Polymath, who may exclaim with Jafller— 


‘ “ Yet still I am in love, and pleas’d with rutn,’ 


Who is never so tranquil as when beset with creditors ; 
who never sleeps so soundly as when be has not a bed 
to lie on; and who, if a bailiff does not tap him upon 
the shoulder every three months or so, begins to think 
that his affairs are in disorder. Now, though we are 
ready to admit that garretteers are born to bailiffs, as 
the sparks fly upward, we never knew before that these 
sparks were considered in any other light than as ills to 
which ingenuity is heir to, nor were we at all aware 
that to seize a man’s goods and chattels for rent was the 
surest way to insinuate yourself into his favour. All 
this Mr. Peter Polymath has taught us; and we, who 
ns simple and willing to learn, are much edified by the 
esson. 

A more legitimate subject for satire presented itself in 
those crafty knaves, who, to enrich themselves, have 
been the ruin of thousands. But to expose villany is 

A$ 
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not half so entertaining as to laugh at folly; and a 
dramatic writer is not bound to hazard success for the 
sake of instruction. 

Lofty Projects was written to display the imitative 
powers of Mr. Yates in Valentine Versatile. Imitation 
has of late become so cheap, that the public have been 
literally gorged with it; and that which was endured 
for its novelty, is now as tedious as a twice-told tale. 
Mr. Yates is a skilful imitator, and an indifferent actor. 
We advise him never to appear on the stage in his own 
proper person—as any body else, he is excellent; it is 
only when Mr. Yates, like Richard, is himself again, 
that he sinks below mediocrity. He has the power of 
imitating the voice, manner, and countenance of his 
brethren, with the most scrupulous exactness. He can 
assume even the great imitator himself, with a verisimi- 
litude, that, in the days of necromancy, would have 
burnt him fora sorcerer. But he wants that innate 
humour which rendered the imitations of Bannister and 
Mathews as delightful as they were true. Mr Yates is 
incompetent to play Colonel] Feignwell, or the Beggars 
and Ballad-Singers, of the former; nor could he give us 
the Old Scotchwoman or the Dicky Suett of the latter. 
Of the transformations that he exhibits in Mr. Valentine 
Versatile, the Frenchman is the best; but there is no- 
thing in any of the others that is new to the public, ex- 
cept Mat Mallet ;—and Joseph Lunn, Esq. may be said to 
have left no stone unturned, to amuse an enlightened 
audience, when he introduced this drunken pavior, 

In the characters are a Mr. Pomposus Ego, a tragedy 
instructor—a Mynheer Von Krankinkopf, a German 
music-seller—a Monsieur Pirouette, a French barber 
and dancing-master—and Miss Calliope Polymath, to 
obtain whose fair hand, Mr. Valentine Versatile passes 
through his numerous transformations. As a mere 
vehicle for imitation, this piece is entertaining enough. 


ie D—G. 


Costume. 


MR. PETER POLYMATIT.—Red plaid morning gown, ‘flow- 
ered silk waistcoat, black breeches, and green velvet cap. 


" MR. POMPOSUS EGO.—Black double-breasted great coat, 
black velvet cuffs and collar, and black paper buttons; black 
breeches aud stuckings ; hat cocked up behind, 


t MYNHEER VON KRANKINKOPEF.—Green short German 
coat, with black holes and lining; black plush cuffs and collar ; 
blue plush waistcoat, with scarlet holes ; ; black breeches and stock. 
ings. 

MONSIEUR PIROUETTE.—Light pepper-and-salt mixed coat 
long lappelles and waist, black buttons, black pantaloons, nankeen 
gaiters, and shoes. 


MR. VALENTINE VERSATILE.~—First dress,—Blacx coat and 
waistcoat, white trowsers, and boots, Second dress,—-Same as 
Mynheer Von Krankinkopf. Third dress,—Scarlet waistcoat 
with old worsted stocking sleeves; corderoy breeches, blue stock. 
ings, and thick shoes. Fourth dress,—Same as Monsieur Pi ouette, 
Fifth dress-Same as Mr. Pomposus Ego. Sixth dress,--Blue 
coat, Qiwered silk waistcvat, black pasteioons and stockings, 
as Mr. Mathews. 


CALLIOPE POLYMATH.—Plain white morning dress. 


Cast of the characters at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent-Garden 1825, 
Mr. Peter Polymath ~- - - - + = + Mr. Bartley. 
Mr. Pomposus Ego + - + += - + + Mr. Chapman. 
Mynheer Von Krankinkopf - « - - Mr. Barnes. 
Monsieur Pirouette - - - - « - « Mr. Heath, 
Mr. Valentine Versatile - Mr. Yates. 


Calliope Polymath- - «= « « « « = Miss Henry. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. . 


R. means Right; L. Left; D.¥F. Door in Flat; R. D. Right 
Door ; L. D. t Door; S. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper 
Entrance ; M. D. Middle Door. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right ; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. Right of Centre; 
L. C. Left of Centre. 


R. RC. C. LC. lL. 
*,* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience. 


LOFTY PROJECTS, &c. 


SCENE 1.—A Garret.—A door in the flat, as leading 
to an inner apuriment.—On one side a piano-forle, 
covered with books and music-paper.—On the other 
side, an easel, with an unfinished landscape upon it, 
and a writing-desk ; and, at the back, a table, con- 
tuining colours, pencils, ‘palette, busts, models of 
machinery, &c.-——CAaLLioPe discovered reading.* 


Enter VERSATILE. 


Cal. Ah, Mr. Versatile! This is indeed an carly 
visit. | 
Ver. My dear girl, I cannot much longer endure this 
torment of Tantalus. ‘‘ I have actually been deliberat- 
‘ing for the last half-hour whether [ should blow my 
‘‘ brains out, or come and snatch interview with you. 

‘“* Cal. And [ think I may, without vanity, venture to 
** say, that you have made the wisest choice. Fie, sir! 
‘* to indulge such melancholy ideas at your age, with 
‘* your reputation and fortune. 

‘‘ Ver. But my reputation avails nothing towards 
‘‘ realizing my fondest hopes: and my fortune, which 
ought to be a blessing to me, is my greatest curse ! 
*“ since” it seems that your father’s chief objection to 
our union is that Iam too rich, ‘There are many pre- 
judices which have some show of reason in them; but 
his is the most unaccountable infatuation. 


* The passages distinguished by inverted commas were omitted 
in the representation. 
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Cal. Call it what you will, it is my province to 
respect it. ‘* Such, sir, is his reverence for the muses, 
** that, even in the act of making me a christian, he 
‘* gave me a heathen name; and, from my cradle, de- 
** stined me for the stage: resolved, as he said, that my 
** talents should be my patrimony, and that I should be 
** the architect of my own fame and opulence. 

‘* Ver. Yet your father’s objection ought not to ex- 
‘““tend tome; for not only have I made considerable 
‘* progress in all the accomplishments which he so ar- 
**dently pursues, but have embraced another, The 
‘‘ celebrated Mr. Tryatall, the actor, has taken my 
‘* second floor for the season ; and, during his stay, is to 
** give me lessons in his art. 

** Cal, Still, sir, you are but an amateur: whereas,” 

my father is so devoted an artist, and so enthusiastic a 
projector, that he has repeatedly expressed to me his 
resolution never to accept, as a son-in-law, any man 
who cannot prove himself to be, either the author of 
some brilliant invention, or an absolute proficient in, 
at least, onc profitable art. 
_ Ver. But, my dear Calliope, what is to constitute 
proficiency 2, Zounds! why your father seems to think 
that no man can possess superior talent unless he daily 
run the gauntlet, threadbare and pennyless, througha 
host of duns; and that no head can receive inspiration, 
except it inhabit an apartment which subjects it to be 
constantly knocked against the tiles. 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha! Indeed, you have defined his pecu- 
liarities pretty accurately. 

Ver. Then what's to be done? [Considers.] Egad, I 
have it! your father is my lodger: he has been enjoy- 
ing a bird’s-eye view of the metropolis, from his cloud- 
capt study here, for upwards of a twelvemonth, without 
paying any rent; and, if nothing else will bring him to 
reason, curse me if I don’t seize upon his goods and 
chattels. 

Cal. If you intend to afford him pleasure, you can- 
not possibly hit upon a better expedient; for he is 
never so tranquil as when beset by creditors, and never 
sleeps so soundly as when he has not a bed to lie upon. 
He looks upon duns and bailiffs as an artist’s legitimate 
retinue ; and, to say the truth, he is generally ho- 
noured with a pretty numerous suite. There, sir, — 
[ Pointing to the door|—you see they are beginning to 
assemble, 
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Enter M¥YNBERR KRANKINKoPS and MonsIEUR 
PiIROUETTE. 


Krank. Uf you blease, is it not here dat lives myn- 
heer Bolymath, de great musician ? | 

Pir. Oui, et monsieur Polymath, de célébre pein- 
tre? 

Ver, Yes; but they’re both gone out. 

Pir. Ah ha, monsieur: ve know ver vell dat all de 
two is no more as one. 

Ver, Well, anu you’ve come to arrest him, I sup- 
pose. Let me look at your authority. [He snatches a 
paper from the hand of Kranxinkorr.] Ha! this 
is bringing matters to a focus! [To Cau iors. | It ap- 
pears by this paper, that these two good gentlemen 
have purchased the whole of your father’s debts, and 
constituted themselves his only creditors. 

Krank. Ya! 

Ver, [Aside,] Why should 1 not take this method of 
securing his favour? [Jo KraNKINKOPF and PiRov- 
ETTE.] Gentlemen, be s0 good as to follow me. 

Cal. What are you going to do? 

Ver. Pay them, and rid you of their importunity. 

Cal. By no means. You would offend my father be- 
yond all hope of reconciliation. Hark! there he is. 
Now you'll perceive with what composure he’ll meet 
them. 


PoLYMATH sings without. 


‘* Blithe and free, Apollo’s sons, 
** In the high abode of science, 

** Scorn the threats of surly duns, 
*¢ And to sorrow bid defiance !”’ 


Enter PotyMatTH, 


Pol. Ha! visitors already! [He looks inquisitively 
at VERSATILE. | 

Cal. [Introducing VersatTite.] Mr. Versatile, sir. 

Pol. What! The dominus domi? My dear sir, wel- 
come to Attica. Egad (though living under the same 
roof) we have soseldom caughta glimpse of each other, 
that I did not recognize you at first sight. [He observes 
KRANKINKOPF and PIROUETTE.] Calliope, my love, 
who are these gentlemen ? 

Ver. [Handing the paper to Potymatu.] This pae 
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per, sir, will explain the motive of their visit. [Apart 
to the Credilors, whilst PopymMatu peruses the paper}. 
Tam the proprietor of the house. Step down to my 
apartment, on the first floor, and Ill join you in a few 
minutes, 

Krank. Nein! Ich vill haben— 

Ver. (Laying his hands upon their mouths.} Hush! 

‘Pol. Humph! [Turning to the Creditors.) Myn- 
heer von Krankinkopf, music-seller [KRANKINKOPF 
bows}, and monsieur Pirouette, hair-dresser and dancer 
in the opera corps-de-ballet [Prrovette boms,} have 
purchased the claims of the whole of my creditors. 
Ha, ha, ha! Bravo! Gentlemen, I give you joy of 
your bargain. 

Krank. Vell, uf you'll bay fifteen shilling in de 
bound— 

Ver. [Apart to the Creditors.) If yowll hold your 
tongues, and go down stairs, it shall be the best specu- 
lation you ever made in your lives. 

Pol, Gentlemen, if you'll have the goodness te call 
again about two hours hence, I’ll endeavour to make 
some satisfactory arrangement; but, at present, I cun- 
not possibly attend to your business, for I am -in mo- 
mentary expectation of a visit from one of the most di- 
stinguished personages of the day. [He turns to CaL- 
LIOPE, mhilst VERSATILE whispers to the Creditors. 
The celebrated Mr. Pomposus Ego has replicd to my 
invitation, and is coming this morning to breakfast 
with us, and to give you a lesson in elocution; so 
take care, my love, to let us have every thing comfort- 
able. 

Pir. [To Versatite.|] H6é bien, monsieur; if you 
shall promise— _ 

Ver. I do. Only descend to my apartment, and I 
pledge you my honour that your demands shall be 
paid, in fall, within an hour. [He pushes them off, and 
then turns to PoLyMATH.] Good morning, sir. 

Pol. Nay, sir, don’t deprive us of your good company. 
Let us be favoured with it to breakfast. 

Ver. I would willingly accept your invitation, sir; 
but, as‘ have not the honour to know Mr. Pomposus 
Ez Gucis sg 

. Pol No more have I.—I never saw him in my life: 
but what of that? ‘‘ He's an artist: so am I. This 
*s morning he breakfasts withme: to-morrow we'll dine 
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“withhim. That’s the way in which men of genius ex- 
“ change civilities.”’ 

Ver. I amas ready as any one to waive etiquette, 
sir; but, unfortunately, this morning I have some im- 
portant business to attend to—-My rents to collect, 
and—— 

Pol. Rents! Egad, talking of that, I should think 
my quarter must be nearly expired. Come, sir: there's 
nothing like regularity. Let me see! We came in at 
Christmas 

Ver. Eighteen hundred and twenty-three; and, as 
we have now just entered the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five 

Pol. Twenty-five! Why blessme ! then I must owe 
you four quarters, insteadof one. And, pray, sir, how 
is it that 1 have never received either a writ or a sum 
mons ? 

Ver. Sir, I did not deem it necessary. 

Pol. But | beg to say that it is necessary. ‘* Do you 
** suppose that, with such important avocations as mine, 
“‘1 can afford to waste a thought upon the payment of 
““a parcel of paltry debts, unless I receive the cus- 
“tomary hint? No, sir:’’ a bailiff is as indispensable 
to me as a safety-valve to a steam-engine; and, if I 
don’t see one enter ny doors, about once in three months, 
I begin to think that my affairs must be in a state of 
derangement, 

Ver. Well, sir, we'll speak on the subject another 
time. 

Pol. No such thing, sir. Do you imagine that I'll 
condescend to lodge in your house gratis? Zounds, 
sir! do you think that, because you inhabit a first-floor, 
you are to assume a superiority over an artist of emi- 
nence? 

Ver. Certainly not, sir. [ Aside.} Egad, I’ humour 
him. [Jo Potymatn.} Come, sir! as my forbearance 
se ms to have given you so much displeasure, I now 
demand payment of my rent, forthwith. | 

Pol. Bravo! Now you appear in your proper cha- 
racter; and you shall find that I'll not step a jot out of 
mine; so take an artist’s reply :—The devil a shilling 
have [ got to pay you with; but the very first money I 
receive shall be yours. 

Ver. And, pray, sir, when may you expect a supply ? 

Pol. When! Egad, you must trust to Providence for 
that, as Ido. Why, sir, those two harpies who have 
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just quitted us have property of mine in their hands, 
the one in manuscript music, and the other in paintings, 
which cost me the labour of months; and the scoun- 
drels pretend that they can’t get a shilling for them,— 
and perhaps itis so. This is not the age of arts, but 
of projects ; and if | could only live to see two of mine 
carried into effect, IT would not exchange places with 
the richest duke in the empire. 

Ver. Indeed! What my be the nature of them? 

Pol. The one, sir, is for no less an object than con- 
necting thetwocontinents of Kurope and Africa by agrand 
submarine excavation from the fortress of Gibraltar to 
the coast of Barbary, with a secret sluice in the centre, 
to drown a whole army, like Pharoah’s host, in the 
event of their attempting a passage through it to sur- 
prise the garrison. 

Ver. Incredible grasp of genius! [Laughs aside.] 
And the other ? 

Pol, Vhe other, sir, is a scheme for abolishing the 
use of pavement in the streets, and anti-humidizing 
them with au incrustation of impenetrable cement, com- 
posed of gas-clinkers, fire-stone, coal-tar, and brick- 
dust. The first I have sent, in a memorial, to the secre- 
tary of state; and the second is in the hands of Mr, 
Granite, the parish-contractor. 

Ver. Is it possible that such brilliant talent can go. 
unrewarded ? 

Pol, ’Tis even so, sir. 

Ver, My dear sir, you are a perfect prodigy of science, 
and I sincerely wish your projects all the success they 
60 justly merit: meantime, I am quite satisfied with 
your promise, and wish you a good morning. 

Exit VERSATILE, kissing his hund to CaLiioPe. 

Pol, He’s a fine young man, that Mr. Versatile. "Tis 
a pity he doesn’t conduct his affairs with more regu- 
larity. Upwards of four quarters rent Here; without in- 
sisting upon payment! 

Cal. My dear sir, he is more anxious to obtain pos- 
session of the dodger than the rent. Wis errand this 
morning was to renew his importunities. 

Pol. I hope you gave him no encouragement ? 

_ Cal, On the contrary, sir, I told him that his fortune 
was, with you, an insuperable impediment. 

Pol. And so itis. My solicitude for your happiness 
demands that it should be so. ‘‘ Your husband shall 
* never blush for the poverty of his father-in-law, nor 
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‘* shall ever have it in his power to reproach you with 
‘the want of a marriage-portion, when you have one 
** of the richest-—— 

‘* Cal. Me, father ? 

“ Pol, Certainly: your talents. Ere you’re a 
‘““twelvemonth older, you shall have one of the first 
*¢ engagements in the metropolis : fifty pounds a week, 
** besides starring in the recess; and, before ten years 
“‘ are over your head, you shall have a handsome inde- 
“* nendence of your own acquiring. If Mr. Versatile’s 
** fortune were of this description—— | 

‘* Cal. But, my dear father, if you were to know 
‘“* what advances he is making in the very art—— 

“ Pol. Pshaw! don’t tell me.’”? The man who is 
sure of having a dinner on his table and a guinea in his 
pocket every day, will never be worth a rush in the arts, 
‘* Genius can never arrive at the goal of celebrity un- 
‘less it is urged by the spur of necessity. Why, you 
‘* have seen the assertion verified in myself. Do you 
‘‘ever know me to be industrious when I have five 
** pounds in my pocket ? 

“Cal. Certainly not, sir: however, it is not often 
“ that [ see you idle. 

‘* Pol. So much the better.’* If Thad as good an 
income as Mr. Versatile, it would be the ruin of me. 

[A bell rings. 

Pol. Wark! As sure as fate there’s Mr. Pomposus 
Ego, and neither you dressed nor the breakfast ready. 
Away, my love, and prepare for his reception. [Exit 
Catuiope.—The bell rinys again violently.| Zounds 
and the devil! He'll jerk my bell off the wire, and de- 
prive all my creditors of their daily amusement ; for, 
egad, it’s the only metallic jingle they’re ever enter- 
tained with here. [A knock ut the door.| Bless me! 
what will he think of me for keeping him waiting so 
long ? [ He opens the door, and enter VERSATILE, per- 
sonating MYNHEER VON KRANKINKOPF.]| Hollo! Mr. 
music-monger, is it you? I desired you to return in two 
hours. 

Ver. Ya, ya: Aber, but I can’t stop. T ave dventy 
more debtors to visit, and Iam more busy as de devil 
in de high vind. 

Pol, Egad, then, if many of them inhabit apartments 
like mine, up six pair of stairs, your journey must 
seep you in high nind. 

Ver. Ah! das is goot! Ha, ha, ha! I love de joke! 

E2 
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It is not de demperament of my country; aber, I am 
von deception. 

Pol. That I'll be sworn you are ; ‘‘ for, if there’s any 
‘‘thing jocular about you, your face is about as good an 
‘*index of your mind as a rusty weathercock, that 
‘** points due north in a southerly wind.’’ 

** Ver. Ya; because my face boints to de fashionable 
‘“ music vat I sell, dat is grave and majestoso ; andmy mind 
**boints to de brofit, vat is alvays allegro, ha, ha, ha! 

‘* Pol. Yes; your countenance, like your errand, 
‘seems to lie in the base cliff; and, as you and your 
“French colleague act in concert, I suppose, if my 
‘“‘reply should happen to be of counter-tenor to your 
‘* demand, you and the law will soon manage to treble the 
**amount of my debt.” 

‘* Ver. Ah! dat is mair better as de oder!’’ Ha, ha, 
ha !—Mynheer Bolymath, you understand music so vell 
dat I shall dank you to make me an overture of some 
of your notes, in quick dime, oder 1 shall bring de 
brofessor vat shall make you count de bars of von 
obligato, on de stone instrument mid additional keys. 
[He takes papers from his pocket, and hands them, one 
by one, to Potymatu.|] Dereis de Baker, nine bound 
dirteen shillings.—Dere is de Butcher, sebenteen pound 
doo and sixpence.—-Dere is de Laundress— 

Pol. [Throwing buck the papers.) Never mind the 
distribution of parts.—Let’s have a look at it in score. 

Ver. Mid all my heart; aber, it is more as doo score. 
[He gives another paper.] Dere! It is fifty-dree bound 
nineteen shilling.— | 

Pol. Very well, mynheer: I now know the extent of 
your claim, and I have every hope that, in the course 
of a few days,— 

{He attempts to lead Versatixe to the door. 

Ver. Stop, mein lieber freund!—All vat I said vas 
~O more as joke. You have only see de debtor side of 
de account ; aber, now you shall see de credit. 

Pol. The credit! what credit ? 

Ver. [ Mysteriously. | Don’t you remember de serious 
susic, vat you compose for me, more as doo year ago, 
to de old Yarman opera ? ) 

Pol. To be sure 1 do; and I thought I was the only 
-yerson that did remember it. 

Ver. Mein, mein friend.—‘‘ De goot music, in de 
‘“ shop, is like de goot vine, von der Rhine, in de great 
** tun von Heidelburg: de more longer it stays, de more 
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‘¢ better it grows.’ [In a half whisper] I ave made 
all de town believe dat it is de composition of de great. 
Kart Maria Von Weber! 

Pol, Thedevil you have! 

Ver. Ya! Itis tobe call'd ‘* De blood-stained Se-. 
pulchre, oder Love in a Charnel-house !”’ und, in dree 
week, you shall see him perform, mid double orches 
tras, in all de theatres von London. 

Pol. (In ecstasy] What! performed in the theatres !— 
Thank Heaven, then, my talent is at length appreciated ; 
and in three short weeks all my dreams of fame will be 
realized! 1 shall be applauded on the stage; evlogized 
in the newspapers —— 

Ver. Ya! und, vat is mair better asall, paid! aber, 
ve inust ave doo more piece of music, to de most sub- 
lime boetry as ever vas heard. Won shall bevin— 

{ He declaims in a sepulchral voice. 


In dis gloomy, blood-stain’d cave, 
Come und deck de murderer’s grave ! 
De oder is von grand scena of a magician ven he make 
de ingandation. He gommence, 
Dwenty tear, from de crocodile’s eye! 
De skull of von dief, vat ave hung dill he’s dry! 
De drainings of von dousand poison’d bow}s, 
Anil de heart of von blood-hound, broil’d upon de 
coals,” 
I cannot remember any more ; aber I shall bring it you 
do-morrow ; und, dat you may sec to work mid de bet- 
ter spirit, here, mein freund—| He fakes a small bag of 
money from his pocket, and offers it to Porymatu]— 
here is von undred bound, in advance of your share of 
de brofit. 

Pol, A hundred pounds ! [ He takes the money.] My 
dear mynheer, you're the best friend I ever had in my 
life; and, if you will but continue to pay at this rate, 
egad, Vil write you diabolical duets, terrific trios, 
sepulchral symphonies, and chaotic choruses, enough 
to give hysterics and blue devils to the whole popula- 
tion of the metropolis. i 

Ver. [Shaking Potymatn’s hand.] Bravo, mein 
freund! dat is sair goot! You shall compose; I shall 
Sell: ve shall make all de beeples cry, and ve shall 
bocket de gelt, and laugh at all devorid. Ha, ha, ha! 
[He quits PorymaTH.| Goot morghen, myuheer von 
Weber. Ja, ha, ha! - [Exit VERSATILE, 
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Pol. Adieu, mynheer. Ha, ha, ha! Bless my soul, 
who could have dreamt of that little German crotchet- 
vender having so much talent and so much honesty? 
(He holds up the money.| ‘‘ This is the true garnish 
“for fame; and, if I now suffer it to be a preventive, 
‘‘ instead of a stimulus, to my diligence, I never de- 
‘* serve to get any more,” 


Enter Cauuiore, looking around. 


Cal. Bless me, father!’ what has become of our 
visitor ? 

_Pol. Ask no questions, my dear child, but open the 
piano. 

Cal. [Opening the piano.] What are you going to 
do, sir? 

Pol. Tl tell you all by and by; but don’t ask me 
now. [He seats himself at the piano, sings, and ac- 
companies himsclf. | 


‘* SONG, PorymaTu.* 


“ Let your dull historic prosers 

‘* Vaunt the names of grand composers ! 
‘¢ Handel, Haydn and Mozart 

‘* Were mere dabblers in the art: 

‘¢ Purcell, Arnold, Hooke, and Arne, 

‘¢ Only fit to grace a barn. 

‘¢ Not a man upon the list, 

“ Dead or living, T insist, 

*¢ With such faine has graced his labour 
** As the glorious Karl Von Weber.” 


Cal. My dear sir, what has Weber done for you, that 
you’re in such raptures with him? 

Pol. What has he done? Made my fortune! He is 
the modern Apollo, and [ shall shine, by borrowing his 
rays, until the world becomes aware of my own lustre. 
If it had not been for the celebrity of his name, I might 
have languished in obscurity all my life. But I've hit 
it. What do you think of this? This is the style of 
the day. Every note a Weber. [He sings und accom- 
panies himsel/. | , 


In this gloomy, blood-stain’d cave. 


® The above nr was, in the representation, replaced by the 
following speech: “ Talk of your ancient composers! By the lyre 
Euterpe, the glorious Kari Von Weber is worth a host of 
them, ° 
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Cal. My dear father, you're surely deranged. 

Pol. No, my love; I’m only administering to the 
mania of others. [He takes some music paper, and 
sings and writes.| ‘In this gloomy’—Oh! I’m 
made !—‘ blood-stain’d cave.’ 

Cal. But pray inform me, sir—what is— 

Pol, Don’t interrupt me, or you li make me forget 
the sweetest passage !— 

Cal. But you spoke of having made your fortune, sir. 
I entreat you to tell me— 

Pol. Have a little patience, and you shall know all 
about it. Here, my love, try over the tenor part of 
these few notes, whilst I hum the bass, [He sings. ] 
La-la-la. [ The bell rings.] Zounds! here’s somebody 
coming to disturb me in the very moment of inspiration. 
[The bell rings more violently.| Ugh! curse your 
ringing! [He stops his ears.| My piece is in B flat, 
and the bell keeps racking my ears with its infernal G 
sharp. [Sings.| La-la-la. [Imitates the bell.) Ting a 
ring ting. I must either change my bell or my key; 
or, by heavens, I shall never get it finished ! 

Cal, With my mind in this painful suspense, I have 
not the courage to meet a stranger. [Hxit CALLIOPE, 


Enter VERSATILE, as a Drunken Pavior. 


Ver. I say, be you Muster Polymath, the schemer ? 

Pol. [Rising.| Yes, friend, lam: and pray who are 
you? . 

Ver. Oh, I’m neither ashamed nor afeard to tell 
nobody who I am. My name’s Mat Mailet, and 
I’m foreman to Muster Granite, the paver and parish 
contractor. 

Pol. Well, Mat Mallet; and pray what may be 
your business with me ? 

Ver. Vy, I fancy you’re the man as purjected von of 
them ere damn’d inwentions for doing avay vi’ the 
pavement, dint you ? 

Pol. Well, sir; and what have you to say to that? 

Ver. Vot ave I got to say ? Vy as how you ought to 
ve ashamed o’ yourself: that are’s vot I’ve got to 
say. 

Pol. Ashamed of myself! 

Ver. Ay, to be sure you ought. The wery stones in 
the streets rises up in judgment agin you, for throwing 
30 many poor fellows out of bread. And vot can you 
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do, a’ter all, vi’ your clinkers and brickdust? Vy it 
aint no more to be compared to the good old-fashioned 
Humph! humph! humph! nor I am to the lord-mayor 
o” Lunnon. 

Pol. Vit tell you what, my fine fellow: if you ’ve 
no other errand here, than to abuse me and my system, 
curse me if I don’t show you the shortest way into the 
street. 

Ver. [Snapping his fingers.| You touch me if you, 
dare! Vot, you thinks to cut out that other chap I sup- 
pose—him as knocks the pavement all to bits by vay 
o’ mending onit. Ha, ha, ha! ‘* Ve calls his streets 
“by the same name as he do, only he begins at von 
“end and ve at t’other—he calls em Muck Adam’d, 
** and ve calls em a damn'd muck. Na, ha, ha!” 

Pol. Why, you insolent scoundrel! Leave the room, 
sir! 

Ver. I sha’n’t. I knows my duty, and I does its 
and never behaves saucy to no man. 1 comes here 
vith a message from my master; and, if you vouldn’t 
let me give it you afore, it vornt no fault o’ mine. 

Pol. Deliver your message then, sir, and begone. 

Ver. Wery vell: so I vill, if you'll gi’ me time. 
[He tukes a dirty, rumpled bank-note from his 
breeches pocket, and gives it to Porymatu.| There! 

Pol. [Unfolding and reading the note.| A_ fifty 
pound bank-note. What, in the name of wonder does 
this mean ? 

Ver. Vy it means as how master’s got the contract 
_ for laying all the streets in the parish vi’ your precious 

rubbish; and he’s sent you that are, to clench the pro- 
mise as you made himto go snacks in the profit; so 
you must give me a receipt for it. 

Pol. That I'll do most willingly. 

[ He goes to the desk and writes. 

Ver. [Aside.| Let the result he what it may, I will 
avail myself of all the information which he gave me 
to relieve his embarrassment and tickle his vanity ; [he 
takes a letter from his pocket| and, if this don’t per- 
form the latter office, the deuce is in it. 

Pol. (Coming forward, and giving the receipt. | 
There! and now, Mat Mallet, let me teach you the dis 
advantage of impertinence. If you had behaved with 
common civility, I'd have made you a present of a 
guinea for yourself ; but as it is, curse me if I give you 
a single shilling ! 
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Yer, Who cares 7—who vants your money? [ He 
shows the letter.| Here! here’s a letter as a livery sar- 
vant gove me, at the door, to give to you —There ! 
take it. [He gives the letter.] And now, only let me 
ketch you a going along von o’ your streets, ven I’m 
a scooping up the mud, ater a shower 0’ rain.—You see 
how I'll sarve you, that’s all. 

Exit VERSATILE. 

Pol. [ Following him to the door.| Out of my house, 
you hardened stone-thumper ! [ Returning] By heavens ! 
if his impertinence had not been palliated by the nature 
of his errand, I verily believe I should have broken 
his neck down stairs. [ Looking at the letter.) But who, 
in the name of wonder, can this letter be from? Given 
to him by a livery servant! [fle opens the letter and 
reads| * The chief clerk in the office of the home de- 
partment presents his compliments to Mr. Polymath ; 
and begs to inform himthat his grand project for a sub- 
terranean communication between Gibraltar and Bar- 
bary is under consideration, and that its adoption will 
depend upon the success of a tunnel, which is to be 
made, by way of experiment, from the coast of Es- 
sex to the Isle of Sheppy, with a spiral shaft in the 
centre, to convey provisions, in stormy weather, to 
the ships at the Nore.—Mr. Polymath being appointed 
Superintendent of the said undertaking, due notice 
will be given him of its commencement, and the en- 
closed trifle is for the pie of defraying his first 
week's expenses.’ The enclosed tritle! [He raises the 
written puge of the letter, and takes outa bank-note. | 
A twenty pound note! For my first week’s expenses! 
By all that’s miraculous. this is beyond my utmost 
hopes! [He calls.) Calliope! my love! 

Enter CAL Liore. 

Cal. Did you call, father? 

Pol. Call! ay, to be sure I did. Ha, ha, ha! If I 
were to call spirits from the deep, they’d come to-day. 
Kiss me, you gipsy, and give me joy. [He kisses her.] 
I can now pick up money in the street, and dig it from 
under the bed of the sea! There! [Giving the letter to 
CaLLioPe.] Read that, while J look over my papers. 
1 have another project in embryo; and, now the ice is 
broken, if I don’t make my fortune ‘tis my own fault. 
Let me see. 

[He goes to the table, and turns over a number 
of papers, whilst CauLioPE reads the letter. 
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Cal. But “you are forgetting your composition, 
father. 

Pol. Egad, that’s true. Tl just sketch the other 
piece, and search for my memorandum afterwards 
I’ve got it all in my head. | He goes to the piano-forte. « 
Here’s expression! ’Tis a magician summoning his 
spirits to bring the ingredients for an incantation. [ He 
plays and sings] ‘ Twenty tears from the crocodile’s 
eye.’ [A loud knock at the door.} What, again! 
Who the devil comes now ? 

[CALLIOPE opens the door, and enter VERSATILE 
personating MONSIEUR PIROUETTE. 

Cal. Tis Monsieur Pirouette, sir—the. person who 
was here before. 

Pol. [Aside.| Bless my soul! one can never be at 
peace an instant. [Apart to Cautiope.] Leave us, my 
love, and [ll get rid of him ina few minutes.—[ Exit 
CauLIOPE.—-PoLYMATH beckons VERSATILE to ap- 
proach.| Well, sir: what have you got to say? [He 
plays and sings.| ‘Twenty tears from the crocodile’s 
eye!’ [VeRsaTILE suddenly bursis into tcars— 
PoLtyMATH starts with astonishment.| Hollo, sir! 
what’s the matter? 

Ver. Ah, monsieur, it is your voice. Toujours, 
every time, ven I hear de voix basse, de base voice, I 
am remember pauvre madame Pirouette, my poor leetel 
vife. Oh! [ He weeps again. 

Pol. I'm sorry, sir, that I unconsciously hurt your 
feelings. 

Ver, Ah, n’importe. [Gives a paper.| Dis papier, 
monsieur, shall tell you vat for I come, 

Pol. {| Looking at the paper.| Well, sir: you are one 
of the persons who have purchased the claims of my 
creditors.— Monsieur Pirouette, hair-dresser— __ 

Ver. In de morning, and danceur, in de corps-de- 
ballet, lé soir. 

Pol. Hair-dresser and dancer. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ver. Oui, monsieur: all de day 1 exerce my hand ; 
and, in de night, I exerce my leg. [ He jumps. 

Pol. I understand: inthe morning you cut hair; and, 
in the evening, you cut capers. 

Ver. Oui, monsieur, [He weeps.] Ah ma pauvre 
femme, my poor vife! 

Pol. My good friend, you’d better retire and tran- 
quillize your feelings, and we'll talk over our business 
some other time, | 
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Ver Non, monsieur mercie!. De business is de best 
ting in the vorid; it make me forget to remember. [ He 
shows « paper.| Voyez, monsieur! Ici, en dis side, is 
de seventy-tree pound; le montant of all your dettes 
vat I buy. 

Pol. Yes; I see that plain enough: but I see no men- 
tion of my three pictures that were seized about a 
fortnight ago, and that were to be sold by auction. 

Ver. Ah, ha, monsieur! I shall show you de memoire 
tout de suite. [He turns the paper.) Regardez, mon- 
sieur! Prémiérement, in de first place, dere is de 
tableau historique-— 

** Pol, Ay: a most magnificent battle-piece. 

‘“* Ver. Ah ha! De bataille piece! Mais, but, mon 
‘‘ cher monsieur, vous savez, you know, dat de bataille, 
“Sin de peace,— 

*¢ Pol. Lose their value. Oh! I see how itis. It 
** went for nothing. There was a battle lost !°’ 

Ver. Ve ave sell hin for twenty-five guinea. 

** Pol. [Astenished.| Twenty-five guineas! Why, I 
‘* never sold a picture at such a price in my life. 

** Ver, [{Aside.| Nor ever will, I'll be sworn !"’ [To 
PotymatuH.] Den dere vas de paysage d’aprés la na- 
ture: De vat you call 2— 

Pol, The landscape. 

Ver. Oui, yes: De lamskip: mais but all de vorld 
paint de lamskip ; ainsi ve got for him ne more as 
cent cinquante, von hundred and fifty guinea, 

Pol, What, for my landscape! Zounds, { shall go out 
of my wits with ecstasy ! 

Ver. De next tableau, monsieur, vas un portrait de 
femme: De portrait of a figurante at de opera—Oh! 

[ He weeps violently. 

Pol. Bless my soul, sir! what has affected you so 
violently ? . 

Ver. Ah, mon ami! It vas madame Pirouette. 

“Pol, What the little lady whom I painted about three 
weeks ago, and who left the picture on my hands ? 

Ver, [Sobbing.| Oui, monsieur; you shall see dat I 
ave not care about de price. 

Pol, What, did you purchase it ? 

Ver, Oh oui, yes: I could not help. Voyez. [He 
shows the paper.] Portrait d’une figurante, seven shil- 
lings and sixpeuce. 

Pol, But I shall not suffer your conjugal fondness to 

carry you to such a ruinous excess. I°ll make you a 
present of the picture. | 
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_ Ver. (Sobbing.] Ah monsieur! mille graces ! 

Pol. So madame Pirouette was an opera figurante ! 

Ver. Oui, monsieur.—‘' I vas on de right side, and 
‘she vas on de lefé. Ve vas separé more as fifteen 
‘* year, and never come togeder, except in de figure 
‘* and de tableaux finals.’’ Ahquelle femme! I shall 
never forget de grace, de vivacité of her dance! She 
could make de pas seul ; de pas de deux, and de pas de 
trois: mais but, enfin, I ave de malheur to find dat she 
could make de faux pas aussi. 

Pol. The deuce you had! 

Ver. Oh! sans doute. Ah! it shall never go out of 
my head. ‘I alvays lofe her so much dat I vas ja- 
** loux, like von taureau: vat you call? von Jon Bull: 
“*so,’’ von night, inde ballet, I see her visper inde ear of 
monsieur Hautenjambes, de danceur grotesque: but, 
juste ven I open my mous pour la gronder, to scole her, 
de maudite musique force me to make de chassé croisé ; 
so I ave no more time as to say, en passant, [he dances 
across the stage,} Madam, if you speek him again, I 
shall break you de head! and tout de suite she tell 
me, [he returns] ‘ Monsieur mon mari, you may go 
to de devil!’ I vas enragé, more as de coq de combat ; 
and de vorst of all vas, ve represent de amorous pay- 
sans; and, juste in dat moment, vas oblige to look all 
love and tendresse. Moi je dit [he assumes a tender 
and languishing air.| ‘Ugh! goddem rascal jade! 
I shall not live vid you never no more!’ [He weeps.] 
Ah! ma pauvre femme! dat calamité ave make my 
heart so sof, dat every bagatelle make de tear in my 
eye.—A-propos! dis ver morning I ave cry, more as 
five minute, ven TI ave arrest monsieur Versatile for a 
bill of exchange for four undred pound. 

Pol. What! Mr. Versatile arrested! Is he in pri- 
son ? 

Ver. Oui, monsieur. 

Pol. Mercy on me! Deprived of the means of exer- 
cising his abilities! that must not be. Go, sir, and set 
him at liberty immediately. I'llpay theamount. You 
may keep the whole produce of my pictures, and I’ll pay 
you the remainder within a week. 

Ver. [Aside.] He has a heart worthy of a duke- 
dom! [To Porymatu.] Non, monsieur: if you shall 
not pay me all de somme entier, I shall not take no- 
ting at all. 

ol, [Astde.} Ha! the money I’ve received this 
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morning! I shall soon have plenty more, and shall not 
feel the want of it. [He takes the bag of money and 
the notes, and offers them to VERSATILE.| Here, Sir: 
here are a hundred and seventy pounds more. I'll give 
you my promissory note for the balance; and, if you 
don’t choose to give me credit, you may seize my 
goods. 

Ver. [Refusing the money.| Non, monsieur: ce 
n'est pas juster. [tis not your debt, and I shall not 
take de payment frum you. 

Pol. (Loudly.} Now hear me, sir. If you don’t 
pocket the money, and promise to liberate Mr. Versa- 
tile this instant, by the heavens above us, I'll throw 
you out of the window. 


Enter CALuLiope hastily. 


Cal. My dear father, what has de) tole ? 

Pol. Nothing. I’m only offering this gentlemen his 
choice, whether he’ll go into the street by the stairs or 
the window. 

Cal. [Holding PotymMatnu.] For heaven’s sake, sir, 
don’t be violent. 

Ver. [Aside.| My anxiety to probe his feelings to- 
wards me has foiled all my schemes for relieving him. 

Pol. [Breaking from Cau.iope, holding the money 
in one hand, and seizing VERSATILE’S collar with the 
other.| Come, sir: make your election. Receive this 
in part payment of your bill of exchange, or curse me 
if you shall not make the highest cabriole that ever 
you made in your life. 

Vel. Ah monsieur! misericorde! I shall take him. 
[ He takes the money.| It is more better ave de argent 
as be trow out of de vindow. Sacre! monsieur, if I 
vas so large and so strong like you, parbleu, I should 
break all de bone of Monsieur Hautenjambes for. rob 
me of Madame Pirouette! ob, ma jolie Jeetel vife ! 

| oy oa . (Exit weeping. 

Pol. Ugh! Curse your jabbering! Zounds, whilst 
that fellow has been boring me, I might have earn’d 
money enough to pay him the balance. Riera Poor 
Calliope! I must not inform her of Mr. Versatile’s 
misfortune. It would destroy her spirits for the day. 
{To Cautuiorg.] A hundred and fifty guineas for a sin- 
gle picture! Why a man could not coin so cheap, if the 
law allowed it. Zounds! I must not relinquish paint- 
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ing for all the projects in the world. But stay! Egad, 
while I think of it, I'll have another search for my me- 
morandum. [He goes to the table; turns over a num- 
ber of papers; tukes up one, and comes forward 
opening it.) Ah! here it is! Here, my love, is the 
rough sketch of a most stupendous speculation. Whilst 

I was unknown, all my efforts to realize it were fruit- 
less; but, now that [am countenanced by government, 
1 shall have the whole money-market running after me. 
Hark ye! [Reads.| ‘ Proposition for the formation of 
a joint stock, consisting of ten thousand shares, at fifty 
pounds a share, for illuminating the city of Naples and 
supplying all the light-houses on the cuast of. Italy by 
subterranean conduits from the crater of Mcunt Vesu- 
vius !’ 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 

Pol. What the deuce are you laughing at ? 

Cal. Why surely, sir, you cannot be so credulous as 
to think it practicable. 

w Pol. Who the deuce ever said it was practicable? 
What has the practicability of a project to do with its 
adoption? Nothing at all, you silly girl ! All you have 
to do is to issue a prospectus of your speculation; find 
purchasers for a few shares ; puff the remainder up toa 
premium, and by the time its object is discovered to be 
unattainable, the original promoter has made his for- 
tune,—Ha, ha, ha! 

[VERSATILE knocks at the door, then opens it, and 
enters, dressed in a black surtout, pomdered wig, 
clerical hat, and spectacles, personating Mr. 
Pomposus Ego. | 

Ver. Sir, your most obsequious. ‘* Conscious of 
‘‘the utter superfluousness of complimental prelimi- 
‘‘nary, in visitorial approximation to the abode of 
‘* genius, I have presumed to dispense with the ceremo- 
‘‘nious punctilio of annunciation."” My cognomen is 
Ego—Pomposus Ego, professor of elocution; whom 
you honoured with an invitation to participate in your 
matutinal repast. 

Pol. [Shaking VersaTiLe’s hand.] My dear sir, I 
am most: happy and proud to see you. Pray take a 
chair. [He hands a chair to VersaTILe. | 7 

Ver. [Sitting.] Most voluntarily, sir; for the exer- 
tion consequent upon ascensional locomotion rarefies 
the atmospheric fluid in the organs of respiration, and 
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exertes the pulmonic cavity to a most penile state of 
distension. 

Pol. {Apart to CaLLioPe.] Bless my soul! He ’s a 
perfect Demosthenes! — 

Ver, (Turning, and viewing CaLLioPe.] A-propos | 
Is this the aspirante to whom you have been pleased to 
constitute me the temporary preceptor? 

Pol. Yes, sir: if you will so far condescend— 

Ver. Good! The conspicuously classical lineaments 
of her physiognomy, and the evident flexibility of her 
facial muscles, render her eminently qualified, by 
nature, to illuminate the Thespian hemisphere, in the 
united service of both Thalia and Melpomene. 

[CaLLiope curtsies. 
[A loud knock at the door. 

Pol, Hey day! who comes next? 

. [He opens the door, 


Enter Mr. Pomposus Eco. 


Ego. My dear sir, I beg ten thousand pardons. I 
hope my delay has not detained you. 

Ver. (Aside, rising and coming forward.| My proto- 
type, by all that’s unlucky ! 

Pol, Delay! May I beg to know, sir, to whom I am 
indebted for the honour— 

Ego. I hope I have made no mistake. I presume, 
sir, you are Mr. Polymath. 

Pol, Certainly, sir. 

Ego. My name, sir, is Ego—Pomposus Ego, whom 
you yesterday favoured with this letter. [He takesa 
letter from his pocket, and gives tt to POLYMATH. 

Ver. [ Aside.| Thank heaven, I was prepared for the 
“worst, so here goes to brazen it out. 

Pol. Why, io the name of all that’s mysterious, what 
can this mean? [He places himself between VERSATILE 
and Eao.} Gentlemen! will you do me the favour tu 
inform me which of you two I am to consider as an im- 
postor? 

Ver. [Sedately.] Me, sir—I am your fellow-lodger 
in this house; and, being informed by Mr. Versatile, 
that you had engaged this gentleman to give dramatic 
lessons to your daughter, jealousy prompted me to aim 
at supplanting him by this disguise: but, as his arrival 
has exposed my artifice, you shall now see me in propria 
persona. { He retires up the stage, takes off his surtout, 
wig, and spectocies, and comes forward, personuting a 
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celebrated mimic.| There, sir! my name’s Trismegistus 
Tryatall; and, if you demand any apology, I’m now 
ready to make it; but the fact is, that, wherever I go, 
I make a point of being at home, and I have the satis- 
faction to say, that I never yet had the misfortune to 
find myself unwelcome. 

Pol. Nor shall you now, sir. Give me your hand. 
[ They shake hands.] 1 rejoice in the accident which 
has brought together, in my apartment, two gentlemen 
of such well-merited celebrity 5 and, if you would con- 
descend to unite in granting a few minutes’ instruction 
to my daughter. 

Ver. With all my heart. [To Eco.] What say you, 
sir? 

Ego.. [Superciliously.] Be assured, sir, 1 shall not 
forego my intention, in consequence of your presence. 
[Zo Porymatu.] Pray, sir, what character have you 
selected for the young lady’s débtit 7 

Pol, Figad, sir, she shall begin at the top of the tree 
—nothing less than Shakspearian tragedy ; and, as filial 
duty and tenderness are her characteristics in real life, 
I intend her to open as Cordelia, in King Lear. 

Ego. An excellent choice. Coine then, madam: as a 
specimen of your powers, please to favour us with your 
speech, in the first scene of the fourth act, where Lear 
is recovering from hisinsanity. [Fao and VERSATILE, 
one on cach side, lead CALuLioPr formurd. | 

Cal. [ Declaiming.| ‘O! my dear father ! restoration 
hang thy medicine on my. lips.’— 

Ego. Stay, madam, stay! your handkerchief! Tn fe- 
males, the proper management of a handkerchief is the 
very soul of tragedy! On pronouncing the first word, 
let it be drawn gracefully from your pocket, and ex- 
tended in your right hand, thus—f He extends his hand 
and declaims.| ‘O! my dear father!’ 

Ver. 1 beg pardon, sir; but, with deference to your 
judgment. 1 conceive that it would be in better keeping 
with the situation to extend the deft hand, 

£go. No such thing, sir. The right hand, by all 
means, 

Ver. I say the left. 

Pol, [Extending his right hand.| Oh! the right 
hand, of course, 

#go. [7'0 VersaTiLe. | Why, inthe naine of cominon 
sense, sir, do you mean to assert that Cordelia was left- 
handed ? | , | 
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Ver. [With warmth.) Suppose I do, sir; how can 
you prove to the contrary? But I do not, sir: I only 
mean to affirm, that, as the words spring from a violent 
impulse of the deart, it is most natural to raise that arm 
which is nearest to it. 

Pol, [Extending his left hand.| Egad, there’s some 
reason in that. - 

Cal. Gentlemen, let me reconcile your difference. 
As il is evidently the intention of Cordelia to embrace, 
and weep over, her father, might she not with propriety 
extend both her hands, with a handkerchief in each? 

Ego. Admirable! (To Versative.| There, sir, are 
you auswered? Ordo you mean to say that, because 
you exercise the profession, your opinion is to be para- 
mount to every other? 

Ver. No, sir, [do not. JI am no dogmatist, if you 
are. When dramatic pupils fall under’ my tuition, I 
make my lecture an epitome of the art, by exhibiting 
fac-similes of some of our best models for their imita- | 
tion. 

Ego. Don’t talk to me of models, sir. You have no 
actors on the stage who are worthy of imitation. 

Ver. What! no actors? Hearthis, ye gods! Mr, 
Polymath! Madam! let me appeal to your judgment 
by setting one or two before you. [VERSATILE here 
gives a brief quotation, tn imitation of an eminent tra- 
ecdian.| ‘There, sir! will you dare to insinuate, that 
the original of that portrait is undeserving of the ap- 
plause which he nightly receives? or of this, sir? [He 
emitates another tragedian gf celebritu.] Will you in- 
sult the whole play-going public by even an innuendo, 
that such an artist is entitled to no share of their ad- 
miration ? 

kgo. I make no invidious distinctions, sir; but, in 
set terms, I do aver that, since the apotheosis of the ime 
mortal Garrick, the empire of Thespis has never pos- 
sessed'a tragedian who might, with justice, be cited as . 
a criterion of the three great requisites—enunciation, 
emphasis, and'gesticulation: and in comedy you sre 
atill worse, \ 

Ver. Worse! Why, in the name of Thalia, what 
would you have? Zounds! does the man of thirty, who 
can put on the tout ensemble of seventy ; as thus—[ He 
imitates a celebrated comedian. |—does he not, I say, 
present a fair clairato the title of comedian ?7—~or the man 
who, after delighting the metropolis for more than 
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a quarter of a century, has just sunk, with undiminisned 
brilliancy, beneath the Thespian horizon, and whose 
masterly touches I can but faintly copy. [He imitates 
another distinguished comedian.j—\ ask, sir, is the 
meed of fame to be withheld from him, because a greater 
performer existed before him? 

Ego. And pray, sir,— 

Ver, Patience, sir, patience! I have one more spe- 
cimen to produce, and then I'll hear your objections. 

[ He imitutes an eminent vocalist. ] 

Ego. (Interrupting him.] Sir, I can be silent no 
longer, Linsist upon being heard in my turn. I neither 
pretend to, nor wish for, the power of imitating others; 
but, in order to show you what is perfection, in de- 
clamnatory rhetoric and attitudinal motation, J will as- 
sume the character of Flavius, in the opening scene of 
Julius Cesar: and, if lcouldonly procurea few citizens 
to aid the illusion. —[nter Kranxinkopr and P1- 

ROURTTE, followed by six other Creditors.) : 
Pol. Egad, sir, they seem to have come at your call. 

Kran. Vo, der deufel, is Mynheer Versatille ? 

_ Pol. Where is he! why, zounds and the devil, 
would you arrest a man twice in the same day? . 

Pir. Non, monsieur: mais but. as Monsieur Versa- 
tile ave pay all your dettes. ana ron avay sans les re- 
cus, vidout de receipt. vou snall better take dem your- 
self. [ They give papers to POLYMATH. | 

Ver. [Endeavouring to prevent them.| Ugh! curse 
your stupidity ! 

Pol. [Reading the receipts.) What! zounds, this 
persecution is not to be borne! How dared Mr. Ver- 
satile take the liberty to pay my debts? 

Ver. [Taking off his wig, and resuming his original 
character.| Because, my dear sir, you would have 
taken the liberty to pay mine. 

Cal. Heavens! what do I see? 

Ver. [In the manner of KRANKINKOPF.] A musice 
seller vat have bought some of your debts. [In the 
manner of the Pavior.|] Mat Mallet, foreman to the 
parish contractor. [In the wanner of PirovetTte.} 
Un pauvre diable vat lose his jolie teetel vife. 

Pol. Mr. Versatile! Six characters within an hour ! 
My dear sir, you have won my heart! you have fairly 
proved your proficiency ina profitable art ; and, although 
you have practised upon my credulity, I can now forget 
my disappointment, in the gratifying prospect of calling 
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you my son-in-law. [ He joins the hands of VERSATILE: 
and CatiioPe.] There, sir. 

Cal. Thanks, my dear father, thanks! 

Ver. Such a prize, sir, might stimulate the dullest 
mind to exertion; and the success of my scheme is an 
ample excuse for the means which I have employed. 
[To the audience.| For if, to season our entertain- 
ment with the spice of variety, I occasionally presume 
to imitate nature’s imitators, it is with a perfect con- 
viction that my brother artists will view the outlines 
which I exhibit, not as caricatures, but as friendly 
sketches, resulting from sincere admiration of those ta- 
lents by which they have obtained the richest reward of 
all our projects—your approbation. 


TRE END, 
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REMARKS, 


Eberp Man tn his Humour. 


Tue question, how far learning is essential to form a great poet, 
fs fully answered by the example of Shakspeare—and how far it 
tends to spoil one, is equally shown in that of Ben Jonson. The 
former was well known to have small Latin, and less Greek—the 
latter was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. Jonson’s erudition 
taught him to regard the ancients as perfect models for imitation.— 
Nature was the poddess of Shakspeare’s idolatry: of the ancients 
he knew little, except through the medium of translation—be steered 
his course without rule or compass, bat he dipped his pen in the 
human heart. A servile adherence to the canons of criticism re- 

ressed Jonson’s poetic fervour; hence he js often correct only, when 
fe might have been great. His writings have an air of antiquity 
that belongs not to any of his contemporaries. He crowds his page 
with Greek and Roman authors, without accommodating them to the 
manners of his age and country. Careless of future fame—indifferent 
to the award of posterity, Shakepeare— 

“‘ For gain, not glory, wing’d his eager flight, 
And grew immogs‘al in his own despight ;” 


since none of his dramas were printed during his life-time, but 
through the medium of stolen and surreptitious copies; and most 
consequently have perished, but for the player-editors, who pub- 
lished the first authorized edition of them in a complete form: 
whereas Jonson was the careful eorrector and supervisor of his own 
writings :—he knew the press to be the only channel through whieh 
they could be transmitted to Peta ie and he contemplated its 
award with that complacency which belongs to superior genius. In 
this respect, he resembles Milton: like him he was content to forego 

resent fame and reward—to soffer privation and poverty, in the 

ope that future ages would hasten to be juet. And the hope, 
in both instances, has been amply realized. The works of Milton 
require no comment here; those of Jonson are duly appreciated: 
to the antiquary, the scholar, and the man of taste, they are a never. 
failing source of reference and deliyht. 

But Jonson, however devoted to antiquity, is not always in com- 
pany with the ancients. He is an amusing and faithful chronicler 
of the manners and customs of his own times. In humonr, he fs 
superior to all his contemporaries, eueeebens alone excepted ; and, 
though he display not those bright scintillations of wit that sparkle 
through the pages of that great poet, he may justly compare with 
him, in exact and forcible delineation of character, and in exhibit- 
ing those lights and shades that pass over the human mind, and 
which can only be caught by the master’s eye. He is the poet of 
Awmours—his characters are drawn from the middle and lower 
ranks.of society, and in this his great merit consists. If they have 
any fault, it is, that they are Bs ae coloured—too insalated 
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and independent of each other. His scenes display a succession of 
whimsical originals, exhibiting their peculiarities with distinct and 
separate effect; rather than a group of characters, acting in con- 
cert with each other, and mutually contributing to form a picture u/ 
real tife.—-This remark applies more particularly to Every Man ont of 
his Humour, which he calls “a play of character.” Jonson paid 
little regard to scenic effect. He seldom aims to interest or sur- 
prise, by what may be termed the mechanical part of the drama. 

e often shakes us with laughter, but never melts us into tears. He 
is content lo satisfy the judginent, without extending his empire to 
the heart. The basis of his dramas is one master-passion; to illns- 
trate which, he brings forward a variety of strongly contrasted cha- 
racters, drawn with the profonndest skill: the incidents main- 
tain a perfect consistency; he never throws his personages into 
ridiculous situations, to make the unskilful laugh. They speak 
and act according to their different propensities. Hence, his 
plays are not crowded with action: nor do they exhibit that per 
plexing round of bustle and intrigne, go congenial to our English 
taste, and in obedience to which, even some of Shakspeare’s finest 
productions are thrown aside. Neither does Jonson, like some 
dramatists, reserve one striking incident for the close; .his too lofty 
contempt for the million forbade him the use of pantomimic aid; 
nor would he sacrifice his own severe judgment, to escape or in- 
sure the eatcalls of their censure or applause. This he told them 
pretty plainly in several of his prologues. When the passion he set 
out with is illustrated, his play 1s done. 

The Fox, the Alchymist, and the Silent Woman, are the greatest 
efforts of Jonson’s art. Though discarded by the stage as obsolcte, 
the fault is not in them, but in the depravity of public taste, which 
has no relish for such profound monuments of genius. The two first 
are more particularly built on the illustration of one passion, which in 
both inatances is covetousness. In the Kox, it makes a knave coun. 
terfeit sickness in order to impose on knaves, and cheat them of 
their money, by inducing them to believe that each shall become his 
heir. In the Alchymist, the same passion works differently, and sub- 
jects the puritan, the epicure, (he gamester, and the trader, to the 
trickery of an impostor, who ministers to their avarice, by pretend 
ing to have discovered the philosopher’s stone. Much true comedy 
arises out of the impudence of Subtle and Face, and the whimsical 
credulity of their dupes. But the Fox is by far the finest play. The 
idea of Volpone being cheated in turn by his despicable creature, 
Mosca, is at once bold and original, and the entire conduct of the 

iece is every way worthy of the high euloginm that Sir Richard 

teele has pronounced apon it in The Tatler, (No, 21.) 

The Silent Woman has been highly and justly commended by 
Dryden, for the continuity of its scenes, its strict regard to the 
dramatic unities, the adroitness of its plot, and the gayety and wit 
displayed in the characters of Truewit and his friends. It is eaid 
that Morose is no creation of the author’s fancy, but a real personage, 
with whom he was acquainted, that possessed this singular turn of 
mind. But it has been suggeated that Jonson is indebted for this 
whimsical conception to Libantus, whose “ declamatio lepidissima 
de Moroso,” &c. was published in 1827. It isto be regretted that 
the author of Epicene has not been more merciful towards the 
ladies. His vituperations, however, are not original, being borrowed 
from the Sixth Satire of Juvenal against Women. ' 

The only comedy written by Ben Jonson that keeps possession of 
the stage—and even that is but rarely played—is Every Man 10 
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his Humour. Jealousy is the master-passion here exhibited, but 
this drama is not contined to ita illustration alone: there are a great 
“variety of characters, that display their humours, wholly independent 
of the principal one. The plot is less dexteronsly laid than those of 
the three first-mentioned dramas; but it would be difficult to point 
outa play in any language in which there is a greater redundancy of 
capita! characters. The scene is laid in domestic life; the characters 
are striking and original ; and the incidents are kept within the pate 
of probability. In depicting jealousy working iu the bosom of a 
lain citizen, Jonson may stand in comparison with Shakapeare : 
ndced, Kitely is altogether a more masterly-drawn portrait than 
Ford. There is the Alsatian coward and bully, Captain Bobadil, 
who partakes of the humour of Pistol and Parolles, though a brag- 
gart of more pretension than either—the Poctaster and the Towne 
Gull, Master Matthew and Master Stephen, particularly the latter, 
who may fairly keep company with Cousin Stender—the quaint 
knave Brainworm, and a varicty of other characters, down to that 
son of jow-life, Cob, the water-carricr, that are equally true to 
nature. They all speak a language peculiarly their own, and act in 
situations perfectly consistent with their habits. If wit be made to 
consist in a succession of sparkling sentences, where each speaker 
contends fur the mastery, Jonson has little elaim to it; bat, frit be 
defined as proper words in proper places, a definition that has been 
given to it, his claim must be adimitted without dispute. Hishamour 
is neither so rich nor so copions as Shakspeare’s, The instant we 
encounter Falstaff and wis companions, we become a3 one of the 
company, and the partner of their jokes. We call for a cup of 
sack, take our ease at our inn, and regard Bardolph’s nose with 
complacency, even though it should put usin mind of hell-fire. But 
we feel no inclination to sit with Bobadil ; we should consider our- 
selves as intruding, even were the captain to command his hostess 
to bring a stool for us. There is nothing in Jonson’s most humor 
ous characters that invites us to a near approach. They produce 
not that joyous excitement which belongs to the inspiring catches of 
Sir Toby and the Clown; neither do they compel us to hend the 
stile with them, likethe merry Autolicus, 

With these drawbacks to his fame as a dramatic poet, Jonson is 
eminently entitled to the distinction cf a classic. Those who would 
know the strength and nerve of the English language must not fail 
to study his writings attentively. Swift boasted that he never made 
use of an unnecessary word. Jonaon has no false metaphors, no 
superfluous terms—he held his imagination under the reins of his 
judgment; and that judgment, we have defore remarked, was formed 
in the rigorous discipline of the schools. Like Shakspeare, he did 
not disdain to borrow. [f the former adopted whole passages from 
Plutarch, the long speeches in the first act of The Silent Woman 
are translated from Ovid, de Arte Amandi; and it is the case with 
both these great poets, that they are less successful when they take 
the language and sentiments of others, than when they draw from 
their own stores. Jonson’s plays are for the most part dramatic 
satires ;— 


* Heroes and gods make other poems fine— 
Plain satire calls for sense in ev’ry line.” 


And atrong sense, a6 strongly expressed, is the leading characteristie 
of Jonsan’s writings. He possessed not, like bis glorious contem- 
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* The poet’s eye in a fine phrensy rolling ;” 
Nor bad be an imagination all compact to give 


*‘ To airy nothing 
‘* A local habitation, and a name.” 


But he could seize a passion, and anatomirze it with the same skiil 
as Shakspeare: he could make vice as hateful, and folly as ridi- 
ctlous; his powers of sarcasm were equally strong; their difference 
consists in his mavner of usingthem. Jonson was the Juvenal, and 
Shakspeare the Horace, of the stage. But he wanted the art to ele- 
vate virtue—that exquisite humanity which lives and breathes in the 
oe of Shakspeare; that tender melancholy which comes o’er 

e ear— 

*¢ Like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour”’— 


are no where to be found in the pages of Jonson. He has no 
relish for such characters as Imogen, Julia, and Viola. The plea- 
surable emotions that he excites are few and transient. We rise 
neither better nor happier from the perusal of his works.—He leaves 
no soothing calm upon the mind which makes us acquiesce in the 
distribution of moral good and evil, and consider,— 


‘¢ All discord—harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil—universa] good.” 


He points to the dark side of the picture, in which we discover 
many melancholy truths. His representations of nature are just 
and forcible: but it is nature deformed by vice, and debased by 
folly; the contemplation of which saddens the heart, and makes us 
discontented witb our specics. 

Jonson’s attempts at tragedy were almost futile. Of his three 
tragedies, Scjanns, Cataline, and Mortimer’s Fall (the latter he left 
unfinished), Sejanus is the best. The plot is founded on history, 
and modelled after the manner of the ancient poets. In it he hae 
concentrated all the pride of his learning, and his margin is crowded 
with references to his quotations and authorities. Yet, withal, it is 
pedantic and passionless, and was received by the audience with 
coldness and indifference. But the witchery of rhyme seems to 
have inspired him with a spirit and gayety equally new and delightful. 
in the stately masques written for the court of King James the First, 
are songs full of grace, liveliness, and imagination. Many of his 
minor pieces are excecdingly beautiful. His verses on Shakspeare 
have the merit of brevity and truth. His epitaph on S. P., one of 
the children of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, and on the Countess of 
Pembroke, have never been equalled, but by Pope, in bis beautiful 
Lines on the Death of Lady Bridgewater, beginning— 


*€ Call rcund her tomb each object of desire, 
Each purer frame informed by purer fire.” 


It was Jonson’s fate to be pestered through life by a swarm of 
literary hornets, who buzzed round, and worried him with their atings. 
Many of these, when he condescended to put forth his arm, were 
brushed away in an instant; but they soon returned to the charye, 
_ and continued to fret, thongh they could not play upon him. Among 
' the most ingenious and persevering, was Thomas Dekker, who, hav- 
ang beeu lasied in the Poetaster, under the character of Crispinas, 
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returned the compliment, by exhibiting Ben Jonson as Horace 
Junior, in his play of Satiro-Mastriz, or the Untrussing of the 
Humorous Poet. The Duke of Buckingham evidently took the 
hint, when he held Dryden up to ridicule as Bayes, in the Re- 
hearsel, Much of this Jonson bore with silent contempt; but, when 
he was roused to retort, he inflicted summary vengeance on his 
opponents, and lashed them with the utmost severity of his wit—and 
they have only escaped that oblivion which is the common lot of 
dulness, trom having been associated with his imperishable name. 
To this circumstance they owe their immortality ; let them therefore 
enjoy tbe infamy and the honour.. 

ithas been said, that Jonson beheld with malignity and envy the 
fair fame of Shakspeare—and that he covertly satirized him in his 
works. Insupport of this accusation, various strained ajluaions have 
been produced, which, though they exhibit, on the part of the 
accusers, “ the very cunning of tbe brain,” go nothing towards 
proving it. Jonson, though of a temper haughty and petulant, bad 
a heart above ingratitude—and he would have been guilty of it in 
the greatest degree, had he treated his earliest patron, who first in- 
troduced him to the stage, and with whoin for many years he con- 
tinued to live on terms of intinacy and friendship, in so unworthy 
a manner. We believe not one word of this malicious charge— 
it bas- been the fashion to calumniate Ben Jonson, to represent him 
as morose and ungrateful; and for no other reason, that we can 
discover, than to perpetuate the scaudal of those dunces who 
sinarted and writhed under the severity of his sarcasm. It is no 
more than just that these illustrious men should go down to pos- 
terity as undivided friends. The greatest proof of Jonson’s sincere 
admiration and love for Shakspeare, is to be fonnd in his verses at- 
tached to his portrait by Martin Droeshout; when he could no 
onger be influenced by his popularity, or awed by his presence. 

The disposition of Ben Jonson inclined him to good fellowship. 
He was one of a circle of wits (and Shakspeare was of the number), 
who met for the purposes of literature and conviviality. He in- 
herited the poet’s trne portion—a life passed between pleasure and 
poverty : but it was pleasure without reproach, and poverty without 
meanness. By those who knew his virtues, and could estimate his 
talents, he was beloved and admired—indeed, few poets can produce 
more numerous testimonies of the admiration of his contemporarics 
than Ben Jonson. His was lofty genius pining under inadequate 
reward—assailed by dulness, and soured by disappointment. Let 
us uot blame him, that, as he felt bitterly, so he often expressed him- 
self but rather the world, whose neglect produced those feelings: 


* The careless world looks down with scorn 
On intellectual fires ; 
And he indeed is most forlorn 
Whom genius most inspires!” * 


Ben Jonson was poet-laureat to two kings, James the First id 
Charles the First. He was born at Westminster, on the Lith of 
June, 1574, and died of the palsy, Augnst 16th, 1637. He wan 
entombed in Westminster Abbey; over his grave is the following 
concise epitaph :— 

“ O rare Ben Jonson |” 


® The Editor. 
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Every Man in his Humour was revived by Garrick, in 1751.. 
Kitely he played himself; and Woodward and Shuter were 
Bobadil and Master Stephen. Garrick spoke a prologue, written 
for the occasion by Whitehead, who was afterwards Poet Laureat, 
but no poet. We remember a cast almost as rich—Kemble and 
Cooke alternately in Kitely; Munden in Brainworm; Liston and 

- Simmons in Master Stephen and Master Matthew; and Fawcett in 
Bobadil. Cooke’s Kitely was an admirable performance. He acted 
with more than usual correctness—every scene was the result of deep 
study, and a thorough knowledge of his author. Indeed, there was no 
character in which he displayed more uniform excellence. Kemble’s 
Kitely was brooding and melancholy.—He exhibited a terrific pic- 
ture of jealousy working in a bosom neither refined by sentiment 
nor elevated by heroism. But, that the passion nad entered deep! 
into his soul, was discoverable in the flashes that shot form his dar 
brow ; in the tremulous movements of his frame; and in his falter- 
ing tongue, that seemed fearful of trusting even himself with his 
own secret. Mr. Young illustrates the strong sense and nervous lan- 
guage of Hen Jonson with appropriate action and powerful elo- 
cation. Munden’s Brainworm isrich and mellow; Farren’s is 
hard and elaborate—though we question if Farren’s be not the truer 
conception, for Brainworm is a knave of a more dry cast. Liston, in 
Master Stephen, and Simmons, in Master Matthew, were the Gull 
and the Poetaster to perfection—Simmons’ manner of describing 
“your true melancholy,” and Liston’s question to Welibred, 
“ Cousin, am'I melancholy enough?” were all that comedy could 
desire. Mr. Fawcett, in the planet-struck bully, Captain Bobadil, 
was grave, pompous, and pretending. His description of the “ be- 
leag’ring of Strigonium,” and putting the Moors “ pell-mell to the 
sword,” was highly effective. But Bannister, to our mind, hit the 
quaint humour of Bobadil more truly; a humour peculiar to the 
times, and which to paint is a task of uncommon difficulty. 

We fear that this comedy is not likely to be revived. It has 
generally proved “ caviare to the multitude,” and nothing but the 
very finest acting can render it popular on the stage. Many of the 

rincipal characters have been imitated by other authors. The Noll 

luff and Sir Joseph Wittol of Congreve, the Strickland of 

Hoadley, and the Bounce of the late Mr. Colman, will find their 
originals in Every Man in his Humour G 
' te: D-—— e 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


‘he Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they have 
secu acted. ‘The Stage Directions are given from personal observation, 
during the most recent performances. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 


R. means Right; L. Left; R.D. Right Door; L.D. Left Door ; 
C. D. F. or M.D. Centre Door in the Flat; 2. D. ¥. Right Door in the 
Flat; L. D. F. Left Door tn the Flat, or the Scene runntng across the 
back of the Stage; R.S. E. Right Second Entrance; R.U.E. Right Upper 
Entrance; L. 8. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Left Upper Entrance, 


RELATIVE POSITIONS, 


R. means Rsght; L. Left; C. Contre; R.C. Right of Centre; 
L. C. Left of Centre, 
R. RC. C, LC. L. 


#,° Theleader ts supposed to be on the Staye facing the Audience. 


Costume, 


KITELY.—Fawn-colour figured silk shape-dress, with deep crim- 
son satin puffs; black hat, and black feathers ; crimson stockings, 
and russet shoes. : 

OLD KNO'WELL.—Dark drab silk dress, with green puffs and 
hose ; black hat and feathers. 

YOUNG KNO’WELL.—Fawn-colour velvet shape, with rose. 
pak puffs, and blue trimming; white silk hose, black hat, white 

eather. 

WELLBRED.—Light gray shape, trimmed with black velvet, 
scarlet satin puffs; black velvet cloak, trimmed and lined with scar- 
let ; gray hose, black hat, and red and black feather. 

MASTER STEPHEN,.—Yellow silk dress, trimmed with blue 
and pink satin puffs. 

MASTER MATTHEW.—Blue and pink damask silk shape, with 
blue silk puffs, small cloak, pink hose, and small black hat. 

JUSTICE CLEMENT.—Bleck velvet shape, and consular gown, 

DOWNRIGHT.—Purple cloth shape, trimmed with black purple 
satin puffs, gilt buttons. 

CAPTAIN BOBADIL.—Leather doublet and trunks, black 
cloak, black belts, with brass plates through thein; very large 
sword, red hose, and large boots. 

CASH.—Plain green shape, with light green trimming and puffs. 

FORMAL.—Plain black shalloon shape. 

COB.—Plain state-coloured cloth shape. 

BRAINWORM.—First dress, blue nore siNery, with light blue 
put, coloured lace.—Second dress, ragged shape dreas, large black 

oots, leather belt.—Third dress, black shape-like formals.—Fourth 
dress, black gown.—Last dress, the livery again. 

MRS. KITELY.—White satin open gown, pink satin petticoat, 
trimmed with point lace. 

BRIDGET.—Plain white. 

COB’S WIFE.—Black open gown, scarlet petticoat, trimmed with 
small point lace. 


Cast of the characters at the Theatre royal, 
Covent-Garden, 1825. 


RUC icivereseseedsicoceussae le Y OUNg, 
Old Kno'well ......eccceeeeeeee Mr. Chapman. 
Young Kno'well .............. Mr. Cooper. 
Wellbred wesccsscccesseceveeee Mr. Mason. 
Master Stephen....cccscoeseeee Mr. Meadows. 


Master Matthew ...ccccccecees Mr. Keeley. 
Justice Clement ......eceeeeee+ Mr. Blanchard. 
Downright...... bse a ers coceeeee Mr. Egerton. 
Captain Bobadil ........ coooee Mr. Fawcett. 
COE i aikge i505 KEK OS 65 ws .eeee Mr. Horrebow. 
Formal ...... Kept aceduwaaes ee My. Atkins. 


COd wo cccce caccccccccccceccee Mr. J. Innacs. 
Brainworm...cvecccscecencseae Mr. W. Farren. 


Mrs, Kitely.ccccecsceesceseooee Mrs. Chatterley, 


Bridget eeosaeateaegunveaneaeeeese? Miss J. Scott. 
Cob’: Wife ..ccvecceccccecceeee Mrs. Pearce. 


EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—A Court Yard before KNo’weELu’s House.' 


Enter Kno’we.t and BrainwoORrM, M. D. 


Kno. A goodly day toward, and a fresh morning. 
Brainworm, 
Call up young master. Bid him rise, sir. 
Tell him I have some business to employ him. 
Brain. | will, sir, presently. — 
Kno. But hear you, sirrah, 
If he be at his book, disturb him not. 
Brain. Well, sir. [ Exit into House. 
Kno. How happy, yet, should I esteem myself, 
Could I, by any practice, wean the boy 
From one vain course of study he affects. 
He is a scholar, if a man may trust 
The liberal voice of Fame in her report, 
Of good account in both our universities ; 
Either of which hath favour’d him with graces: 
But their indulgence must not spring in me 
A fond opinion, that he cannot err. 


Enter Master STEPHEN, R. 


Cousin Stephen, 
What news with you, that you are here so early ? 
ae Nothing, but e’en come to see how you do, 
uncie, — 
Kno. That’s kindly done: you are welcome, coz. 
Step. Ay, 1 know that, sir, I would not ha’ come else. 
How doth my cousin Edward, uncle ? 
Kno. Oh, well, coz, go in and gee; I doubt he be 
scarce stirring yet. 
Step. Uncle, afore I go in, can you tell me an’ he 
have e’er a book of the sciences of hawkiag and hunt- 
ing? I would fain borrow it. 
Kno. Why, I hepe you will not a-hawking, now, will 
you? 
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Step. No wosse, but I’ll practise against the ne} 
year, uncle. JI have bought me a hawk, and a hooa 
and bells, and all; I lack nothing, but a book to keep 
it by. 

Kno. Oh, most ridiculous ! 

Step. Nay, look you now, you are angry, uncle. 
Why, you know, an’ a man have not skill in the hawk- 
ing and hunting languages now-a-days, I'll not give a 
rush for him. They are more studied than the Greek 
or the Latin. What do you talk on it? Because 1 
dwell at Hogsden, I shall keep company with none but 
the citizens, that come a ducking to Islington ponds! 
A fine jest, i’faith! ’Slid, a gentleman mun show himself 
like a gentleman. I know what I have todo; I am no 
novice. 

Kno. You are a prodigal, absurd coxcomb: go to! 
Nay, never look at me, it’s I that speak. 

Take it as you will, sir, Ill not flatter you 
Ha’ you not yet found means, enow, to waste 
That which your friends have left you, but you must 
Go cast away your money on a kite ; 
And know not how to keep it, when you've done ? 
Oh, it’s comely ! This will make you a gentleman ! 
Well, cousin, well! I see you ave e’en past hope 
Of all reclaim. Ay, s0, now you’re told on it, 
You look another way. 
, Step. What would you ha’ me do? 

Kno, What would I have you do! 1’ll tell you, kins- 

man ; 

Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive ; 
That would I have thee do: and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 
Or every foolish brain that humours you. 


Enter a SERVANT, R. 


Serv. ’Save you, gentlemen. 

Step. Nay. we do not stand much on our gentility, 
friend ; and I assure you, mine uncle here isa man of a 
thousand a-year, Middlesex land; he has but one son in 
all the world ; Iam his next heir at the common law, 
Master Stephen, as simple as I stand here, if my cou- 
sin die, as there’s hope he will. I have a pretty living 
o’ my own too, beside, hard by here. : 

Serv. In good time, sir. 
_ Step. In good time, sir! Why? And in very good 
time, sir. You do not flout, friend, do you? 
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Serv. Not I, sir. 

Step. Not you, sir? You were not best, sir: an’ you 
should, here be them can perceive it, and that quickly 
too. And they can give it again soundly too an’ need 
be. 

Serv. Why, sir, let this satisfy yous good faith, I 
had no such intent. 

Step. Sir, an’ I thought you had, I would talk with 
you, and that presently. 

Serv. Good Master Stephen, so you may, sir, at 
‘your pleasure. 

+ Step. And so I would, sir, good my saucy companion, 
an’ you were out o° my uncle’s ground, I can tell you; 
though I do not stand upon my gentility neither in’t. 

Kno. Cousin! cousin! Will this ne’er be left? 

Step. Whorson base fellow! A mechanical serving 
man! By this cudgel, and ’twere not for shame, I 
would— 

i Kno. What would you do, you peremptory gull? 
If you cannot be quiet, get you hence. 
‘You see the honest man demeans himself 
_Modestly towards you, giving no reply 
To your unseason’d quarrelling. 
Go, get youin; ’fore Heaven, I am ashamed 
‘Thou hast a kinsman’s interest in me. 
[Exit STEPHEN into House. 

Serv. I pray you, sir, is this Master Kno’well’s 
house? 

Kno. Yes, marry, is’t, sir. | 

Serv. I should inquire for a gentleman here, one 
Master Edward Kno’well: do you know any such, sir, 
I pray you? 

Kno, [should forget myself else, sir. 

Serv. Are you the gentleman? Cry you mercy, sir, I 
was required by a gentleman i’ the city, as I rode out at 
this end of the town, to deliver you this letter, sir. 

Kno. To me, sir. [Reads.] ‘*To his most selected 
friend, Master Edward Kno’well.’’ What might the 
gentleman’s name be, sir, that sent it? 

Serv. One Master Wellbred, sir. 

Kno. Master Wellbred! A young gentleman, is he 
not? 

Serv. The same, sir; Master Kitely married his 
sister: the rich merchant i’ the Old Jewry. 

Kno. You say very true. Brainworm ! 
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Enter Brainworm from House. 


Brain. Sir. 

Kno. Make this honest friend drink here. Pray you 
go in, [Exveunt BRatnworo and ServantT into House. 
This letter is directed to my son: 

Yet Lam Edward Kno’well too, and may, 

With the safe conscience of good manners, use 

The fellow’s error to my satisfaction. 

What have we here? What’s this ? [ Reads. 


‘*¢ Why, Ned, I beseech hast thou forsworn all thy 
friends i’ the old Jewry? or dost thou think us all Jews 
that inhabit there? Leave thy vigilant father alone, to 
number over his green apricots, evening and morning, 0’ 
the north-west wall: an’ I had been hig son, I had saved 
him the Jabour long since; if taking in all the young 
wenches that pass by at the back door, and coddling every 
kernel of the fruit for em would ha’ served. But pr’ythee, 
come over to me quickly, this morning: I have such a 
present for thee, our Turkey company never sent the like 
to the Grand Signior. Oneisarhymer, sir, o’ yourown 
batch, your own leaven; but doth think himself poet 
major the town; willing to be shown, and worthy to be 
seen. The other—I will not venture his description with 
you till you come, because I would ha’ you make hither 
with an appetite. If the worst of ’em be not worth your 
journey, draw your bill of charges, as unconscionable as 
any Guildhall verdict will give it you, and you shall be 


allowed your Viaticum. 
“ From the Windmill.” 


From the burdello, it might come as well! 

The spittal ! Is this the man,,. 

My son hath sung so, for the happiest wit, 

The choicest brain, the times have sent us forth? 
I know not what he may be, in the arts ; 

Nor what in schools: but surely, for his manners, 
I judge him a profane and dissolute wretch : 
Brainworm ! 


Enter Brainworm from House. 


Brain. Sir, 

Kno. Is the fellow gone that brought this letter ? 
Brain. Yes, sir, a pretty while since. 

Kno. And where’s your young master ? 

Brain. In his chamber, sir. 
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| Kno. He spake not with the fellow, did he? 
Brain. No, sir, he saw him not. 
Kno. Take you this letter, seal it, and deliver it my 


SON $ 
But with no notice that I have open’d it, on your life. 
Brain, O lord, sir, that were a jest, indeed ! 
Kno. I am resolved, I will not stop his journey ; 
Nor practise any violent means to stay 
The unbridled course of youth in him: for that, 
Restrain’d, grows more impatient : 
There is a way of winning more by love, 
And urging of the modesty, than fear: 
Force works on servile natures, not the free: 
He, that’s compell’d to guodness, may be good 3 
But, ’tis but for that fit: where others drawn 
By softness, and example, get a habit. 
Then if they stray, but warn ’em, and, the same 
They would for virtue do, they'll do for shame. 
[Exeunt, pr. 


SCENE II.—Youne Kno'weuu’s Study. 


Enter Younc Kno’weE.u and BRAINWORY, L. 


Y. Kno. Did he open it, say’st thou? 

Brain. Yes, 0’ my word, sir, and read the contents. 

Y. Kno. That’s bad. What countenance, pray 
thee, made he i’ the reading of it? Was he angry, or 
pleased ? 

Brain. Nay, sir, I saw him not read it, nor open it, 
1 assure your worship. 

Y. Kno. No! How know'st thou then, that he did 
either ? 

Brain. Marry, sir, because he charged me, on my 
life, to tell nobody that he opened it: which, unless he 
had done, he would never fear to have it revealed. 

Y. Kno. That’s true: well, I thank thee, Brain- 
worm. [ Exit, vu. 

Enter MASTER STEPHEN, R. 


Step. Oh, Brainworm, didst thou not see a fellow 
here, in a what-sha’-call him doublet? He brought 
mine uncle a letter e’en now. 

Brain. Yes, Master Stephen, what of him? 

Step. Oh! I ha’ such a mind to beat him. 

Brain. Faith, he is not of that mind: he is gone, 
Master Stephen. | 


B2 
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Step. Gone! which way? When went he? How long 
siace ? 

Brain. He is rid hence. He took horse at the street 
door. 

Step. And I staid i’ the fields ! Whorson, Scanderbeg 
rogue! Oh that I had but a horse to fetch him back 
again ! 

Brain. Why, you may ha’ my master’s gelding to 
save your longing, sir. 

Step. But 1 have no boots, that’s the spite on’t. 

Brain. Why, a fine wisp of hay, rolled hard, Master 
Stephen. 

Step. No, faith, it's no boot to follow him now; let 
him e’en go and hang. Pr’ythee, help to truss me a 
little. He does so vex me—— 

Brain, You'll be worse vexed, when you are trussed, 
Master Stephen. Best keep unkraced, and walk your- 
self till you be cold, your choler may founder you 
else. 

Step. How dost thou like my leg, Brainworm ? 

Brain. A very good leg, Master Stephen ; but the 
woollen stocking does not commend it so well. 

Step. Foh, the stockings be good enough, now summer 
is coming on, for the dust: Vll have a pair of silk 
against the winter, that I go to dwelli’ the town. I 
think my leg would show ina silk hose. 

Brain. Believe me, Master Stephen, rarely well. 

Step. In sadness, I think it would; I have a reason 
able good leg. 

Brain. You have an excellent good leg, Master 
Stephen; but I cannot stay to praise it longer now: I 
am very sorry for’t. [ Exit, v. 

Step. Another time will serve, Brainworm. 


Enter YounGc Kno’wWEL, b. 


Y. Kno. Ha! ha! ha! 
Step. ’Slid! I hope he laughs not at me; an’ he do— 
Y. Kno. Here was a letter, indeed, to be intercepted 
by a man’s father! He cannot but think most virtu- 
ously both of me and the sender, sure.——What! my 
wise cousin! Nay, then I'll furnish our feast with one 
ull tow’rd the mess. He writes to me of a brace, and 
here's one, that’s three ; O for a fourth! 
Step. O, now I see who he laughs at. He laughs at 
somebody in that letter. By this good light, an’ he 
had laugh’d at me—— 
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Y. Kno. How now, cousin Stephen, melancholy ? 

Step. Yes, a little. I thought you had laugh’d at me, 
cousin, 

Y. Kno. Why, what an’ I had, coz, what would you 
ha’ done? 

Step. By this light, I would ha’ told my uncle. 

Y. Kno, Nay, if you would ha’ told your uncle, I did 
laugh at you, coz. | 

Step. Did you, indeed ? 

Y. Kno. Yes, indeed. 

Step. Why, then——~— 

Y. Kno. What then ? 

Step. 1 am satisfied: it is sufficient. 

Y. Kno. Why, be so, gentle coz. And I pray you 
let me entreat a courtesy of you. I am sent for, this 
morning, by a friend i’ the Old Jewry, to come to him: 
will you bear me company? I protest it is not to 
draw you into bond, or any plot, coz. 

Step. Sir, that’s all one, an’ ’twere; you shall com- 
mand me twice so far, to do you good in such a matter. 
Do you think I would leave you? I protest— 

Y. Kno. No, no, you shall not protest, coz. 

Step..By my fackins, but I will, by your leave; 
Vl protest more to my friend than I’ll speak of at this 
time. 

Y. Kno. You speak very well, coz. 

Step. Nay, not so, neither: you shall pardon me: 
but I speak to serve my turn. 

Y. Ano. Your turn, coz! Do you know what you 
say? A gentleman of your sort, parts, carriage, and 
estimation, to talk o’ your turn. Come, come, wrong 
not the quality of your desert, with looking downward, 
coz; but hold up your head, so; and let the idea of 
what you are be portray’d i” your face, that men may 
read i” your physiognomy : ‘‘ Here, within this place, is 
to be seen the true and accomplished monster, or mira- 
cle of nature,’? which is all one. What think you of 
this, coz? 

Step. Why, I do think of it: and I will be more 
proud and melancholy, and gentlemanlike than I have 
been, I'll assure’ you. 

Y. Kno. Why, that’s resolute, Master Stephen! 
Now, if I can but hold him up to his height, as it is hap- 
pily begun, it will do well for a suburb-humour: we 
may hap have a match with the city, and play him for 
forty pounds. Come, coz. 

£3 
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Step. VU follow you. 

Y. Kno. Follow me! you must go before. 

Step. Nay, an’ I must, [ will. Pray you, show me, 
good cousin. [ Exeunt, R. 


SCENE III.— The Strect, before Cob’s House. 


Enter Mastsr MatTrtnew, L. 
Mat. I think this be the house. What, hoa! 


Enter Cos from the House in Flat. 


Cob. Who’s there? O, Master Matthew! gi’ your 
worship good morrow. 

Mat, What, Cob! How dost thou, good Cob? Dost 
thou inhabit here, Cob ? 

Cob. Ay, sir, I and my lineage ha’ kept a poor house 
here in our days. 

Mat. Cob, canst thou show me of a gentleman, ono 
Captain Bobadil, where his lodging is? 

Cob. O, my guest, sir, you mean! 

Mat. Thy guest! alas! ha! ha! 

Cob. Why do you laugh, sir? Do you not mean Cap- 
tain Bobadil ? 

Mat. Cob, pray thee, advise thyself well: do not 
wrong the gentleman ana thyself too.. I dare be sworn 
he scorns thy honse,. He! he lodge in sucha base, 
obscure placeas thy house! Tut, I know his disposition 
so well, he would not lie in thy bed, if thou’dst gi’ it 
him. 

Cob. I will not give it him, though, sir. Mass, I 
thought somewhat was in’t we could not get him to bed 
all night! Well, sir, though he lie not o’ my bed, helics 
o' my bench. An’t please you to go up, sir, you shall 
find him with two cushions under his head, and his cloak 
wrapped about him, as though he had neither won nor 
lost; and yet, [ warrant, he ne’er cast better in his life, 
than he has done to-night. 

Mat. Why, was he drunk ? 

Cob. Drunk, sir! you hear not me say so. Perhaps 
he swallowed a tavern-token, or some such device, sir: 
I have nothing to do withal, Ideal with water, and 
not with wine. Gi’ me my bucket there, hoa. God 
b’wi’ you, sir, it’s six o'clock: I should ha’ carried 
two turns by this. What hoa! my stopple! come. 

Mat. Lie in a water-bearer's house! A gentleman of 
his havings ! Well, Wil tell him my mind. 
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Cob. What, Tib, show this gentleman up to the cap- 
tain. [Tip shows Master MatTHeEw into the House. ] 
You should ha’ some now, would take this Mr. Matthew 
to be a gentleman at the least. His father is an honest 
man, a worshipful fishmonger, and so forth; and now 
does he creep and wriggle into acquaintance with all 
the brave gallants about the town, such as my guest is. 
O, my guest is a fine man! he does swear the legiblest 
of any man christened: by St. George—the foot of 
Pharoah,—the body of me,—as [I am a gentleman and a 
soldier; such dainty oaths ! and withal, he does this 
same filthy roguish tobacco, the finest and cleanliest ! 
it would do a man good to sec the fume come forth out 
at’s tonnols! Well, he owes me forty shillings, ny wife 
lent him out of her purse by sixpence a time, besides 
his lodging ; 1 would IT hadit. I shall ha’ it, he says, 
the next action. Helter-skelter, hang sorrow, care‘}l 
kill a cat, up-tails all, and a louse for the hangman. 

[Exit into House. 


SCENE LV.—A Room in Con’s House. 
Bopapit discovcred upon a Bench. Hnter Tib, r 


Bob. Hostess ! Hostess ! 

Tib. What say you, sir? 

Bob. A cup o’ thy small-beer, sweet Hostess. 

Tib. Sir, there’s a gentleman below, would speak 
with you. 

Bob. A gentleman! ’Odso, I am not within. 

Tib. My husband told him you were, sir. 

Bob. What a plague—— what meant he? 

Mat. {(Within.] Captain Bobadil ! 

Bob. Who’s there '!—Take away the basin, good 
Hostess. Come up, sir. 

Tib. He would desire you to come up, sir. You 
come into a cleanly house here. [ Exit, R. 


Enter Master MATTHew, R. 

Mat. ’Save you, sir: ’save you, captain! 

Bob. Gentle Master Matthew! [Is it you, sir? 
Please you sit down. 

Mat. Thank you, good captain; you may see I am 
somewhat audacious. . 

Bob. Not so, sir. I was requested to supper, last 
night, by a sort of gallants, where you were wished for, 
and drank to, I assure you. 
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Mat. Vouchsafe me by whom, good captain. 

Bob. Marry, by young Wellbred, and others. Why, 
Hostess ! a stool here for this gentleman. 

Mat. No haste, sir, ’tis very well. 

Bob. Body of me! It was so late ere we parted last 
night, I can scarce open my eyes yet; I was but new 
risen, as youcame. How passes the day abroad, sir? 
you can tell. 

Mat. Faith, some half hour to seven. Now, trust 
me, you have an exceeding fine lodging here, very neat, 
and private ! 

Bob. Ay, sir: I pray you, Master Matthew, in any 
case, possess no gentleman of our acquaintance with 
notice of my lodging. 

Mat. Who, I, sir? No. 

Bob. Not that I need to care who knowit, for the 
cabin is convenient: but in regard I would not be too 
popular and generally visited, as some are. 

Mat. True, captains 1 conceive you. 

Bob. For, do you see, sir, by the heart of valour in 
me, except it be to some peculiar and choice spirits, 
to whom I am extraordinarily engaged, as yourself, or 
50, I could not extend thus far. 

Mat O Lord, sir! I resolve so. 

[ Pulls out a paper, and reads. 

Bob. I confess, I love a cleanly aud quiet privacy, 
above all the tumult and roar of fortune. What new 
piece ha’ you there? Read it. 


Mat.—| Reads.|\—‘* To thee, the purest object of my 
sense, 
The most refined essence Heaven covers, 
Send I these lines, wherein I do commence 
The happy state of turtle-billing lovers.” 


Bob. 'Tis good ; proceed, proceed. Where’s this ? 

Mat. This, sir? a toy o’ mine own, in my nonage: 
the infancy of my muses. But, when will you come 
and see my study? Good faith, 1 can show you some 
very good things I have done of late 

Bob. What, all as good as that ? 

Mat. That boot becomes your leg passing well, cap- 
tain, methinks. . . 

Bob. Soa, so ; it’s the fashion gentlemen now use. 

Mat. Troth, captain, and now you speak u’ the fa- 
shion, Master Wellbred’s elder brother and I are fallen 
out exceedingly; this other day, 1 happened to enter 
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into some discourse of a hanger, which, T assure you, 
beth for fashion and workmanship, was most peremp- 
tory-beautiful and gentlemanlike: yet he condemn’d and 
cried it down for the most pied and ridiculous that ever 
Whe saw. 

Bob.-’Squire Downright, the half-brother, was’t not? 

Mat. Ay, sir, George Downright. 

8o0b. Hang him, rook! He! Why, he has no nore 
judgment than a malt horse. By St. George, I wonder 
you'd lose a thought upon such an animal! The most 
peremptory absurd clown of Christendom this day he is’ 
holden. I protest to you, as {am a gentleman and a 
soldier, I ne’er changed words with his like. By his 
discourse, he should eat nothing but hay. He was 
born for the manger, pannier, or packsaddle! He has 
not so much as a good phrase in his belly; but all old 
iron, and rusty proverbs! A good commodity for some 
smith to make hobuails of. 

Mat. Ay, and he thinks to carry it away with his 
manhood still, where he comes. He brags he will gi’ 
me the hastinado, as I hear. 

Bob. How! He the bastinado! How came he by 
that word, trow ? 

Mat, Nay, indeed, he said cudgel me: I term’d it so, 
for my more grace. 

Bob. That may be: for I was sure it was none of his 
word.. But when? When said he so? 

Mat. Faith, yesterday, they say: a young gallant 
friend of mine told me so. 

Bob. By the foot of Pharoah, an’ ’twere my case, 
now, I should send him a challenge, presently. Come 
hither, you shall challenge him. 1°!l show you a trick 
or two you shall kill him with, at pleasure: the first 
stoccata, if you will, by this air. 

Mat, Indeed, you have absolute knowledge i’ the 
mystery, I have heard, sir. 

Bob. Of whom? Of whom ha’ you heard it, I be- | 
seech you ? 

Mat. Troth, I have heard it spoken of by divers, that 
you have very rare and un-in-one-breath-utterable 
skill, sir. 

Bob. By Heaven, no, not I; no skill i’ the earth: 
some small rudiments i’ the science, as to know my time, 
distance, or so. I have profest it more for noblemen 
and gentlemen’s use than mine own practice, I assure 
you. Ill give you a lesson. Look you, sir. Exalt 
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not your ‘point above this state, at any hand’; so, sir, 
come on! Oh, twine your body more about, that you 
may fall to a more sweet, comely, gentlemanlike guard, 
So, indifferent. Hollow your body more, sir, thus. 
Now, stand fast o’ your left leg; note your distance ; 
keep your due proportion of time—QOh, you disorder 
your point most irregularly! Come, put on” your 
cloak, and we'll go to some private place, where you 
are acquainted—some tavern, or so—and have a bit. 
——-W hat money ha’ you about you, Mr. Matthew ? 

Mat. Faith! I ha’ not past two shillings, or so. 

Bob. °Tis somewhat with the least; but, come, we 
will have a bunch of radishes, and salt, to taste our 
wine ; and a pipe of tobacco, to close the orifice of the 
stomach; and then we’ll call upon young Wellbred. 
Perhaps we shall meet Corydon, his brother, there, and 
put him to the question. Come along, Mr. Matthew. 

[ Exeunt, rR. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT Il. 
SCENE I.—A Warehouse, belonging to KIveLy. 


Enter Kite y, Cash, and DowNnricut, L.—cross 
behind to r.4 


Kite. Thomas, come hither. 
There lies a note within, upon my desk ; 
Here, take my key ——it is no matter, neither. 
Where is the boy ? 
Cash. Within, sir, i’the warehouse. 
Kite. Let him tell over straight that Spanish gold, 
And weigh it, with the pieces of eight. Do you 
See the delivery of those silver stuffs 
To master Lucar. Tell him, if he will, 
He shall ha’ the grograms at the rate I told him, 
And I will meet him, on the Exchange, anon. 
+ Cash. Good, sir. [ Exit, 1. 
Kite. Do you see that fellow, brother Downright? 
_ Down. Ay, what of him? 
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Kite. He is a jewel, brother.-—~ 
I took him of a child, up, at my door, 
And christen’d him ; gave my own name, Thomas; 
Since bred him at the hospital; where, proving 
A toward imp, I call’d him home, and taught him 
So much, as I have made him my cashier, 
And find him, in his place, so full of faith, 
That I durst trust my life into his hands. 
Down. So would not I, in any bastard’s, brother, 
As it is like he is, although I knew 
Myself his father. But you said you'd somewhat 
To tell me, gentle brother. What is’t? What is’t? 
Kite. Faith, lam very loth to utter it, 
As fearing it may hurt your patience : 
But that 1 know your judgment is of strength, 
Against the nearness of affection—— 
Down. What need this circumstance? Pray you, be 
direct. 
Come to the matter, the matter. 
Kite. Then, without further ceremony, thus. 
My brother Wellbred, sir, I know not how, 
Of late has much declined in what he was, 
And greatly alter’d in his disposition. 
When he came first to lodge here in my hous 
Ne’er trust me, if I were not proud of him: 
But now his course is so irregular, 
So loose, affected, and deprived of grace ; 
He makes my house, here, common as a mart, ‘ 
And here, as in a tavern or a stew, 
He and his wild associates spend their hours, 
In repetition of lascivious jests— 
Swear, leap, drink, dance, and revel night by night, 
Control my servants ; and, indeed, what not 2 
Down, ’Sdains, I know not what I should say to him 
i’ the whole world! He values me at a cracked three- 
farthings, for aught I see. It will never out o’ the flesh 
that’s bred i’ the bone! I have told him enough, one 
would think, if that would serve. Well, he knows what 
to trust to, "fore George. Let him spend, and spend, and 
domineer, till his heart ache; an’ he think to be reliev- 
ed by me, when he ,is got into one o’ your city pounds, 
the counters, he has the wrong sow by the ear, i’faith, 
and claps his dish at a wrong man’s door. I'll lay my 
hand on my halfpenny, ere I part with ’t to fetch him 
out, I'll assure him. : 
aa Nay, good brother, let it not trouble you, 
thus. 
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Down. ’Sdeath, he made me—I could eat my very 
=| Hal leathers for anger! But, why are you so tame? 
hy do not you speak to him, and tell him how he dis- 
duicts your house ? 
, Kite. Oh, there are divers reasons to dissuade | 
brother: : 
But, would yourself vouchsafe to travail in it, 
Though but with plain and easy circumstance, 
It would both come much better to his sense, 
And favour less of stomach, or of passion. 
You are his elder brother, and that title 
Both gives and warrants you authority : 
Whereas, if I should intimate the least, 
It would but add contempt to his neglect ; 
He would be ready, from his heat of humour, 
To blow the ears of his familiars 
With the false breath of telling what disgrace 
And low disparagements I had put on him: 
Whilst they, sir, to relieve him in the fable, 
Make their loose comments upon ev’ry word, 
Gesture, or look, I use ; mock me all o’er ; 
Beget some slander, that shall dwell with me. 
And what would that be, think you? Marry, this ; 
They would give out, because my wife is fair, 
Myself but newly married, and my sister 
Here sojourning a virgin in my house, 
That I were jealous! Nay, as sure as death, 
That they would say. And how that I had quarrell’d 
My brother purposely, thereby to find 
An apt pretext to banish them my house. 
Down. Mass, perhaps so: they’re like enough to 
do it. 
Kite. Brother, they would, believe it: so should I 
But try experiments upon myself: 
Lend scorn and envy opportunity 
To stab my reputation and good name. [Crosscs to rR. 


Enter MaTTHEW and Bobapit, R. D. 


Mat. I will speak to him-— 

Bob. Speak to him! Away! by the foot of Pharoah, 
you shall not ; you shall not do him that grace. 
Kite. What i is the matter, sirs ? 

Bob. The time of day to you, gentleman o’ the house. 
Is Mr. Wellbred stirring ? ; 

Donn. How, then 7—what should he do? 
nae Gentleman of the house, it is you :—is he within, 
sir , 
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Kite. He came not to his lodging to-night, sir, I 
assure you. 
Down. Why, do you hear, you! 
Bob. The gentleman citizen hath satisfied me; I°] 
talk to no scavenger. [Exeunt Bos. and Mart.,, R. dD. 
Down. How, scavenger !—Stay, sir, stay! 
Kite. Nay, brother Downright—— 
Down, Heart! stand you away, an’ you love me. 
Kite. You shall not follow him now, I pray you, 
brother s;—good faith, you shall not: I will overrule 
you. 
Down. Ha! scavenger! Well, go to, I say little; 
but, by this good day, (God forgive me 1 should 
swear!) if I put it up so, say T am the rankest coward 
ever lived. ’Sdains, an’ | swallow this, 1’ll ne’er draw 
my sword in the sight of Fleet-street again, while [ 
live; Ul sit in a barn with Madge Howlet, and catch 
inice first. Scavenger ! 
Kite. O, do not fret yourself thus ; never think on't. 
Down. These are my brother’s consorts, these! 
these are his comrades, his walking mates! Let me 
not live, an’ [ could find in my heart to swinge the 
. whole gang of them, one after another, and begin with 
him first. I am grieved it should be said he is my 
brother, and take these courses. Well, as he brews so 
he shall drink, ’fore George. Yet he shall hear on’t, 
and that rightly, too, an’ I live, i’faith. 
Kite. But, brother, let your reprehensions then 
Run in an easy current, not o’er high: 
But rather use the soft persuading way, 
More winning than enforcing the consent. 
Down. Ay, ay, let me alone for that, I warrant you. 
[ Bell rings, wu. 
Kite. How, now! O, the bell rings to breakfast. 
Brother, I pray you, go in, and bear my wife 
Company till I come ; I’ll but give order 
For some despatch of business tomy servant. 
Donn. T will—Scavenger ! scavenger ! 
[Exit DowNRIGHT, L. 
Kite. Well, though my troubled spirit’s somewhat 
eased, 
It’s not reposed in that security 
As I could wish ; but I must be content, 
Howe’er I set a face on’t to the world! 
Would I had lost this finger, ata venture, _ 
So Wellbred had ne’er lodged within my house! 
Cc 
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Why ’t cannot be, where there is such resort 
Of wanton gallants, and young revellers, 
That any woman should be honest long. 
Well, to be plain, if I but thought the time 
Had answer'd their affections, all the world 
Should not persuade me but I were a cuckold ! 
Marry, I hope they have not got that start ; 
For opportunity hath balk’d them yet, 

And shall do still, while I have eyes and ears 
To attend the impositions of my heart. 


Enter Dame KITE y, L, 


Dame. Sister Bridget, pray you fetch down the rose- 
water above in the closet.—Sweetheart, will you come 
in to breakfast ? 

Kite. An’ she overheard me, now ! 

Dame. J pray thee, good love, we stay for you. 

Kite. By Heaven ! I would not for a thousand angels. 

Dame. What ail you, sweetheart, are you not well ? 
Speak, good Muss. 

Kite. Troth, my head aches extremely, on a sudden. 

Dame, Oh, the Lord! 

Kite. How, now! What! 

Dame. Alas, how it burns! Love, keep you warm: 
good truth it is this new disease, there’s a number are 
troubled withal! For love’s sake, sweetheart, come in 
out of the air. 

Kite. How simple, and how subtle are her answers ! 
A new disease, and many troubled with it! Why, 
true! she heard me, all the world to nothing. 

Dame. 1 pray thee, good sweetheart, come in; the 
air will do you harm, in troth. 

Kite. T'll come to you presently ; *twill away, I hope. 

Dame. Pray Heaven it do. [Exit Dame, t. 

Kite. A new disease! I know not, new or old, 

But it may well be call’d poor mortals’ plague: 

For, like a pestilence, it doth infect | 
The houses of the brain, 

Till not a thought or motion in the mind 

Be free from the black poison of suspect. 

Well, I will once more strive, 

In spite of this black cloud, myself to be, 

And shake the fever off, that thusshakes me [2Zzit, x, 
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SCENE Il.—Moorfields. 


Enter BRAINWORM, disguised like a Soldier, u. 


Brain. ’Slid, I cannot chvuose but laugh, to see myself 
translated thus. Now must I create an intolerable sort 
of lies, or my present profession loses the grace; so 
much for ny borrowed shape. Well, the truth is, my 
old master intends to follow my young, dry foot, over 
Moorfields to London this morning: now I, knowing of 
this hunting match, or rather conspiracy, and to in- 
sinuate with my young master, have got me afore, in 
this disguise, determining here to lie in ambuscade, and 
- intercept him in the midway. IfIcan but get his cloak, 
his purse, his hat, nay, any thing to cut him off, that is, 
to stay his journey—Veni, vidi, vici, 1 may say with 
Captain Cesar; Iam made for ever, i’faith. Well, now 
must I practise to get the true garb of one ef those 
lance-knights, my arm here, and my—-Young master, 
and his cousin, Mr. Stephen, as I am a true counterfeit 
man of war, and no soldier! [ Retires. 


Enter MasTER STEPHEN and YounGc KNO'WELL, R. 


Y. Kno. So, sir, and how then, coz? 

Sten. ’Sfoot, I have lost my purse. 1 think. 

Y. Kno. How! lost your purse? Where? When had 
you it? 

Step. I cannot tell: stay. . 

Y. Kno. What! ha’ you it? 

Step. No, I think I was bewitched, I—— 

Y. Kno. Nay, do not weep the loss: hang it, let it 


go. 

Step. Oh, it’s here—No, an’ it had been lost, I had 
not cared, but for a jet ring Mistress Mary sent me, 

Y. Kno. A jet ring! Oh, the posy, the posy! 

Step. Fine, i’ the faith !—Though fancy sleep, my love 
is deep.—Meaning, that though I did not fancy her, yet 
she loved me dearly. 

Y. Kno. Most excellent ! 

Step. And then I sent her another, and my posy was: 
The deeper the sweeter, I'll be judged by St. Peter. 

Y. Kno. How by St. Peter? I do not conceive that. 

Step. Marry, St. Peter to make up the metre. ; 

Y. Kno. Well, there the saint was your good pa- 
pons he helped you at your need: thank him, thank 

im, es 
C2 
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Brain. I cannot take leave of ‘em so. Gentlemen, 
please you change a few crowns, for a very excellent 
good blade, here? I am a poor gentleman, a soldier, 
that, in the better state of my fortune, scorned so mean 
a refuge; but now it is the humour of necessity to have 
itso. You seem to be gentlemen, well affected to mar- 
tial men, else | should rather die with silence than live 
with shame: however, vouchsafe to remember, it is my 
want speaks, not myself. This condition agrees not 
with my spirit.—— 

Y. Kno. Where hast thou served ? 

Brain. May it please you, sir, in all the late wars 
of Bohemia, Hungaria, Dalmatia, Poland; where not, 
sir? Ihave been a poor servitor by sea and land, any 
time this fourteen years, and followed the fortunes of 
the best commanders in Christendom. I was twice shot 
at the taking of Aleppo; once at the relief of Vienna. 
I have been at Marseilles, Naples, and the Adriatic 
gulf; a gentleman slave in the galleys thrice, where | 
was most dangerously shot in the head, through both 
thighs, and yet, being thus maimed,' I am void of main- 
tenance ; nothing left me but my scars, the noted marks 
of my resolution. 

Step. How will you sell this rapier, friend ? 

Brain. Generous sir, lrefer itto your own judgment. 
you are a gentleman, give me what you please. 

Step. True, [am a gentleman, I know that, friend : 
I pray you say, what would you ask? 

Brain, I assure you the blade may become the side 
or thigh of the best prince in Europe. 

_ Y.-Kno. Ay, with a velvet scabbard. 

Step. Nay, an’t be mine, it shall have a velvet scab- 
bard, coz, that’s flat: I’d not wear it as it is, an’ you 
would give me an ange). 

Brain. At your worship’s pleasure, sir; nay, ‘tisa 
most pure Toledv. 

Step. I had rather it were a Spaniard ; but tell me, 
what I shall give you for it? An’ it had a silver 
hilt —- 

Y. Kno. Come, come, you shall not buy it; hold, 
there’s a shilling: fellow, take thy rapier. : 

Step. Why, but I will buy it now, because you say 
so, and there’s another shilling, fellow; I scorn to be 
outbidden. What, shall I walk with a cudgel, like a 
higginbottom, and may have a rapier for money ? 

¥. Kno. You may buy one in the city. 
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Step. Tut, Pll buy this i’ the field, so I will; 1. have 
a mind to "t, because tis a field rapier. Tell me your 
lowest price. 
Y. Kno. You shall not buy it, I say. 
Step. By this money, but I will, though I give more 
than "tis worth. 
Y. Kno, Come away ; you are a fool. [ Exit, wu. 
Step. Friend, I am a fool, that’s granted: but I'll 
have it, for that word’s sake. Follow me for your 
money. He says I ama fool! 
Brain. Yes, sir, the gentleman seems to know you. 
[ Exvewnt, & 
Enter KNo’weE tt, 8. 


‘Kno. I cannot lose the thought yet of this letter 
Sent to my son; nor leave to admire the change 
Of manners, and the breeding of our youth 
Within the kingdom, since myself was one. 
When I was young, he lived not in the stews 
Durst have conceived a scorn, and utter'd it, 

On a gray head ; 

And a man had then 

A certain reverence paid unto his years, 

That had none due unto his life. 

But now we are fallen; youth from their fear, 
And age from that which bred it, good example. 


Enter BRAINWORM, L 


Bruin. My master! Nay, faith have at you: Iam 
fleshed now, I have sped so well; though | must attack 
you in a different way. Worshipful sir, 1 beseech you, 
respect the state of a poor soldier! Tam ashamed of 
this base course of life (God’s my comfort) but ex- 
tremity provokes me to’t: what remedy ? 

Kno. 1 have not for you now. 

Brain. By the faith I bear unto truth, gentleman, it 
is no ordinary custom in me, but only to preserve man- 
hood. I protest to you, aman I have been, aman I may 
be, by your sweet bounty. 

Kno. Pr’ ythee, good friend, be satisfied. 

Brain. Good sir, by that hand, you may do the part 
of a kind gentleman, in lending a poor soldivur the price 
of two cans of beer, a matter of small value: the King 
of Heav’n shall pay you, and I shall rest thankful : 
sweet worshi PP 

Kno. Nay, an’ you be so importunate—— 

c3 
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Brain. Oh, tender sir, need will have his course: I 
was not made to this vile use! Well, the edge of the 
enemy could not have bated me so much. [ He weeps. | 
It’s hard, when e man has served in his prince’s cause, 
and be thus—Honourable worship, let me derive a small 
piece of silver from you, it shall not be given in the 
course of time. By this good ground, I was fain to 
pawn my rapier last night, for a poor supper; I had 
suck’d the hilts long before, 1 ama pagan else: sweet 
honour. 

Kno. Believe me, I am taken with some wonder, 

To think a fellow of that outward presence, 

Should, in the frame and fashion of his mind, 

Be so degenerate and sordid base ! 

Art thou not a man, and sham’st thou not to beg ? 

To practise such a servile kind of life ? 

Why, were thy education ne’er so mean, 

Having thy limbs, a thousand fairer courses 

Offer themselves to thy election. 

Either the wars might still supply thy wants, 

Or service of some virtuous gentleman,” 

Brain. Faith, sir, I would gladly find some other 
course, if so—— 

Kno. Ay, you'd gladly find it, but you will not seek 
it. : 

Brain. Alas! sir, where shouia a man seck? Jn the 
wars there’s no ascent by desert in these days, but— 
and for service, would it were as soon purchased as 
wished for! (the air’s my comfort) 1 know what 1 
would say—— 

kno. What's thy name? 

Brain. Please you, Fitzsword, sir. 

Kno. Fitzsword. 

Say that a man should entertain thee now, 

Would’st thou be honest, humble, just, and true ? 
Brain. Sir, by the place and honour of a soldier-= 
Kno. Nay, nay, I like not those affected oaths ! 

Speak plainly, man; what think’st thou of my words? 
Brain. Nothing, sir; but wish my fortunes were as 

happy as my service should be honest. 

Kno. Well, follow me; I'll prove thee, if thy deeds 
will carry proportion to thy words. [ Exit, vw. 
+ Brain. Yes, sir, straight: Ill but garter my hose. 
Oh, that my belly were hooped now, for I am ready to 
burst with laughing! Never was hottle or bagpipe 
fuller. °Slid, was thére ever seen a fox in years to be- 
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tray himself thus? Now I shall be possessed of all his 
counsels, and by that conduct my young master! Well, 
he’s resolyed to prove my honesty; faith, and J am 
resolved to prove his patience. Oh, I shall abuse him 
intolerably! This small piece of service will bring 
him clean out of love with the soldier for ever. He will 
never come within the sight of a red coat or a musket 
again. Well, I'll follow him. Oh, how I long to be 
employed ! 


With change of voice, these scars, and many an oath, 
Vl follow son and sire, and serve ’em both. [Evzit, L. 


END OF ACT Il. 


ACT Ill. 
SCENE 1.—Stocks Market. 


nter WretLBraep, MaTrHEew, and BosBandit, R. 


Mat. Yes, faith, sir! We were at your lodgings to 
seek you, too. 

Well, Oh, I came not there to-night. 

Bob. Your brother delivered us as much. 

Well, Who? My brother Downright ? 

Bob. We!—Mr. Wellbred, I know not in what kind 
ou hold mes; but let me say to you this: as sure as 
ronour, IT esteem it so much out of the sunshine of 

reputation, to throw the least beam of regard upon such 
a-— 

Well, Sir, I must hear no ill words of my brother. 

Bob. I protest to you, as I have a thing to be saved 
about me, I never saw any gentieman-like part—— 

Well. Good captain [faces about] to some other 
discourse. 

Rob. With your leave, sir, an’ there were no more 
men living upon the face of the earth, I should not fancy 
him, by St. George. 

Mat. Troth, nor I; he is of a rustical cut, I know 
not how; he doth not carry himself like 9 gentleman of 
fashion-—— io 
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| Well. Oh, Mr. Matthew, that’s a grace peculiar but 
to a few-—— 


Enter Younc Kno’we.. and STEPHEN, kh. 


Ned Kno’well! By my soul, welcome! How dost thou, 
sweet spirit, my genius? “Slid, I shall love Apollo-and 
the mad Thespian girls the better whilst I live for this, 
my dear fury. Now I see there’s some love in thee !— 
Sirrah, these be the two I writ to you of. Nay, what 
a drowsy humour is this now? Why dost thou not 
speak ? 

| Y. Kno. O, you are a fine gallant; you sent mea 
rare letter, 

, Well. Why, wast not rare? 

Y. Kno, Yes, Vii be sworn, I was never guilty of 
reading the like. But 1 marvel what camel it was that 
had the carriage of it; fordoubtless he was no ordinary 
beast that brought it. : 

Well. Why? 

Y. Kno. Why, sayest thou? Why, dost thou think 
that any reasonable creature, especially in the morning, 
the sober time of the day, too, could have mistaken my 
father for me ? 

Well. ’Slid, you jest, I hope. 

Y. Kno. Indeed, the best use we can turn it to is to 
make a jest on’t now; but I’Jl assure you, my father 
had a full view o’ your flourishing style, before I saw 
it. 

Well. What a dull slave was this! But, sirrah, what 
said he to it, i’ faith ? 

Y. Kno. Nay, 1 know not what he said; but I have 
a shrewd guess what he thought. 

Well. What, what? 

Y. Kno. Marry, that thou art some strange dissolute 
young fellow, and I not a grain or two better, for keep- 
ing thee company. 

Well. Tut, that thought is like the moon in her last 
quarter, “twill change panke But, sirrah, I pray thee 
be acquainted with my two hang-bys here :—thou wilt 
take exceeding pleasure in ’em, if thou hearest ’em once 
go: my wind instruments. UVH wind ’em up——But 
what strange piece of silence is this? The sign of the 
dumb man? : 

Y. Kno. Oh, sic, a kinsman of mine; one that may 
make your music the fuller, an’ please: he has his hu- 
mour, sir. 
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Well. Oh, what is’t, what is’t ? 

Y. Kno. Nay, Vl neither do your judgment, nor 
his folly, that wrong, as to prepare your apprehensions. 
L’ll leave him to the mercy o’ your search, if you can 
take him so. 

Well. Well, Captain Bobadil, Mr. Matthew, I pray 
you know this gentleman here: he is a friend of mine, 
and one thai will deserve your affection. I know not 
your name, sir, but shall be glad of any occasion to 
render me more familiar to you. 

Step. My name is Mr. Stephen, sir: I am this gen- 
tleman’s own cousin, sir; his father is mine uncle, sir 3 
T am somewhat melancholy, but you shall command 
me, sir, in whatsoever is incident to a gentleman. 

Bob. I must tell you this, [am no general inan: but, 
for Mr. Wellbred’s sake (you may embrace it at what 
height of favour you please,) L do communicate with 
you; and conceive you to be a gentleman of some 
parts. I love few words. 

Y. Kno. And I fewer, sir. I have scarce enow to 
thank you. 

Mat. But are you indeed, sir, so given to it? 

[7'o Mr. STEPHEN. 

Slep. Ay, truly, sir, [ am mightly given to melan- 
choly. 

Mat. Oh, it’s your only fine humour, sir; your true 
melancholy breeds your perfect fine wit, sir: I am me- 
lancholy myself divers times, sir, and then do I no 
more but take a pen and paper presently, and overflow 
you half a score or a dozen of sonnets, at a sitting. 

Step. Cousin, am I melancholy enough ? 

Y. Kno. Oh, ay, excellent! 

Well. Captain Bohadil, why muse you so? 

Y. Kno. He is melancholy too. 

Bob. Faith, sir, [ was thinking of a most honour- 
able piece of service was perform’d, to-morrow, being 
St. Mark’s-day, shall be some ten years now. 

Y. Kno. In what place, captain? 

Bob. Why, at the beleag’ring of Strigonium, where, 
in less than two hours, seven hundred resolute gentle- 
men as any were in Europe lost their lives upon the 
breach. I['l) tell you, gentlemen, it was the first but 
the. best leagure that ever I beheld with these eyes, 
except the taking of —— what do you call it, last year, 
by the Genovese ; but that (of all others) was the most 
fatal and dangerous exploit that ever I was ranged in, 
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since I first bore arms before the face of the enemy, as 
lam a gentleman and a soldier. 

Step. So, I had as lief as an angel I could swear as 
well as that gentleman. 

Y. Kno. Then you were a Sservitor at both, it seems ; 
at Strigonium, and what do you call’t? 

Bob. Oh, Jord, sir! by St. George, I was the first 
man that enter’d the breach; had I not effected it with 
resolution 1 had been slain, if I had had a million of 
lives. 

Y. Kno. ’T was pity you had not ten; a cat's, and 
your own i’faith. But, was it possible ? 

Bob. I assure you, upon my reputation, ’tis true, 
and yourself shall confess. 

Y. Kno. You must bring me to the rack first 

Bob. Observe ine judicially, sweet sir: they had 
planted me three demi-culverins, just in the mouth of 
the breach; now, sir, as we were to give on, their 
master-gunner (a man of no mean skill and mark, you 
must think) confronts me with his linstock, ready to 
give fire: 1, spying his intendment, discharged my 
petrionel in his bosom, and with these single arms, my 
poor rapier, ran violently upon the Moors, that guard- 
ed the ordnance, and put them all pell-mell to the 
sword, | 

Well. To the sword! to the rapier, captain! 

Y. Kno. Oh, it was a good figure observed, sir! 
But did you all this, captain, without hurting your 
blade? — 

Bob. Without any impeach o’the earth; you shall 
perceive, sir. It is the most fortunate weapon that 
ever rid on a poor gentleman’s thigh. Shall I tell you, 
sir? You talk of Morglay, Excalibur, Durindina, or 
so! Tut, I lend no credit to that is fabled of ’em; I 
know the virtue of mine own, and therefore J dare the 
boldlier maintain it. 

Step. I marvel whether it be a Toledo, or no. 

Bob. A most perfect Toledo, I assure you, sir. 

Step. I have a countryman of his here. "_ | 

Mat. Pray you, let’s see, sir. Yes, faith, it is! 

Bob. This a Toledo! pish. 

Step. Why do you pish, captain? 

Bob. A Fleming, by Heaven! I'll buy them for a 
gilder a piece, an’ I will have a thousand of then 

vee: How say you, cousin? I told you thus 
much. 
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Well. Where bought you it, Mr. Stephen ? 

Step. Of a scurvy rogue soldier; he swore it was a 
Toledo. 

Bob. A poor provant rapier,—no better. 

Mat. Mass, I think it be, indeed, now I look on’t 
better. 

Bob. Come along, Master Matthew. 

Fahad Bon. and MaTTHEW, R. 

Y. Kno. Nay, the longer you look on’t the worse. 
Put it up, put it up! 

Step. Well, E will put it up, but by -—— (I ha’ for- 
got the captain’s oath, I thought to have sworn by it) 
an’ e’er I meet him—— 

Well. O, ’tis past help now, sir; you must ha’ pa- 
tience. 

Step. Whorson coney-catching rascal! I could eat 
the very hilts for anger. 

Y. Kno. A sign of good digestion; you have an 
ostrich stomach, cousin. 

Step. A stomach! I would 1 had him here; you 
should see an’ I had a stomach. 

Well. \t’s better as ‘tis. Come, gentlemen, shall 
Wwe go? 


Enter BRAINWORM, L. 


Y. Kno. A miracle! cousin ! look here! look here! 

Step. O, God’slid, by your leave, do you know me, 
sir? 

Brain. Ay, sir, I know you by sight. 

Step. You sold me a rapier, did you not? 

Brain. Yes, marry, did f, sir. 

Step. You said it was a Toledo, ha? 

Brain. True, I did so. 

Step. But it is none! 

Brain. No, sir, I confess it is none. ~ 

Step. Do you confess it? Gentlemen, bear witness, 
he has confess’d it. By God’s will, an’ you had not 
confess’d it—— 

Y. Kno. Oh, cousin, forbear, forbear. 

Step. Nay, I have done, cousin. 

Well. Why, you have done like a gentleman: he has 
confess’d it: what would you more ? 

Step. Yet, by his leave, he is a rascal; under his 
favour, do you see. 

Y. Kno. Ay, by his leave, he is, and under favour. 
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pce! piece of civility? Sirrah, how dost thou like 
him? 

Well. Oh, it’s a most precious fool,—make much on 
hiv. [can compare him to nothing more happily than 
a drum; for every one may play upon him. 

Y. Kno. No, no, a child’s whistle were far the fitter. 

Brain. Sir, shall { entreat a word with you? 

YY. Kno. With me, sir! You have not another To- 
ledo to sell, ha’ you? 

Brain. You are conceited, sir; your name is Mr. 
Kno’well, as | take it? 

Y. Kno. You are i‘ the right. You mean not to pro- 
ceed in the catechism, do you ? 

Brain. No, sir, Iam none of that coat. 

Y. Kno. Of as bare coat, though! Well, say, sir? 

Brain. Faith, sir, Iam but a servant to the drum 
extraordinary, and, indeed, this smoky varnish being 
washed off, and three or four patches removed, I ap- 
pear your worship’s in reversion, after the decease of 
your good father—Brainworm. 

Y. Kno. Brainworm! ’Slight, what breath of a 
conjurer hath blown thee hither in this shape? 

Brain. The breath o’ your letter, sir, this morning : 
the same that blew you to the Windmill, and your fa- 
ther after you. 

Y. Kno. My father ! 

Brain. Nay, never start’ ‘tis true: he has followed 
you over the fields, by the foot, as you would do a hare 
i’ the snow. 

Y. Kno. Sirrah, Wellbred, what shall we do, sirrah ? 
My father is come over after me. 

Well. Thy father! Where is he ? 

Brain. At Justice Clement’s house, here, in Cole- 
man-street, where he but stays my return ; and then— 

Well. Who is this? Brainworm ? 

Brain. The same, sir. 

Well. Why, how, i’ the name of wit, comest thou 
transmuted thus ? 

Brain. Faith, a device! Adevice! Nay, forthe 
love of reason, gentlemen, and avoiding ther’ danger, 
stand not here; withdraw, and I°ll tell you 41, 

Y. Kno. Come, cousin. [Exeunt, i. 
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SCENE I1l.—The Warehouse. 


Enter Kitrery and Casu, v. 


Kite. What says he, Thomas? Did you speak with 
him ? 
Cash. He will expect you, sir, within this half hour. 
Kite. Has he the money ready, can you tell ? 
Cash. Yes, sir, the money was brought in last 
night. 
Kite. Oh, that’s well: fetch me my cloak. 
[ Axit Casu, L. S. B. 
Stay, let me see, an hour to go and come; 
Ay, that will be the least; and then ’twill be 
An hour before I can despatch with him, 
Or very near: well, I will say two hours.— 
Two hours! Ha! Things never dreamt of yet 
May be contrived, ay, and effected too, 
In two hours absence. Well, [ will not go. 
Two hours; no, fleering opportunity, 
I will not give your subtlety that scope. 
Who will not judge him worthy to be robb’d, 
That sets his doors wide open to a thief, 
And shows the felon where his treasure lies ? 
Again, what earthly spirit but will attempt 
To taste the fruit of heauty’s golden tree, 
When leaden sleep seals up the dragon’s ‘eyes 2 
I will not go. Business, go by for once. 
No, beauty, no; you are too, too precious 
To be left so without a guard. 
He, that lends 
His wife, if she be fair, or time or place, 
Compels her to be false. I will not go. 


Enter Casu, L. S. E. 


Carry in my cloak again.—Yet, stay.—Yet do, too. 
I will defer going on all occasions. 

Cash. Sir, Snare, your scrivener, will be there with 
the bonds. 

Kite. That’s true: fool on me! I had clean forgot 
it! I must go.—What's o'clock? 

Cash. Exchange time, sir. 

Kite. "Heart! then will Wellbred presently be here 

tuo, 
With one or other of his loose consorts. 
I am a knave, if I know what to say, 
D 
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What course to take, or which way to resolve. 
My brain, methinks, is like an hour-glass, 
Wherein my imagination runs, like sands, 
Filling up time; but then are turn’d and turn’d; 
So that I know not what to stay upon, 

And less to put in act.—It shall be so—— 

Nay, I dare build upon his secresy ; 


a knows not to deceive me.——Thomas ! 
ash. Sir. 
Kite Yet now, I have bethought me too, I will 
not— 


baer ‘is Cob within? 
Cash. 1 think he be, sir. 
Kite. But he'll prate too, there’s no speech of him. 
No, there were no man o’ the earth to Thomas, 
If I durst trust him; there is all the doubt. 
But should he have a chink in him, I were gone, 
Lost in my fame for ever; talk for th’ Exchange. 
The manner he hath stood with, till this present, 
Doth pone no such change ! What should I fear, 
then? 
Well, come what will, [’ll tempt my fortune once.— 
Thomas—you may deceive me, but I hope— 
Your love to me is more 
Cash. Sir, if a servant’s 
Duty, with faith, may be call’d love, you are 
More then in hope, you are possess’d of it. 
Kite. i thank you heartily, Thomas ; gi’ me your 
and. 
With all iny heart, good Thomas. I have, Thomas, 
A secret to impart to you——but, 
When once you have it, I must seal your lips up. 
So far I tell you, Thomas. ~ 
Cash. Sir, for that—— 
Kite. Nay, hear me out. Think, I esteem you, 
Thomas, 
When I will let you in, thus to my private. 
It is a thing sits nearer to my crest, | 
Than thou’rt aware of, Thomas. If thou shouldst 
Reveal it, but—— 
Cash. How! I reveal it! 
Kite. Nay, 
I do not think thou wouldst; but if thou st. rouldst, 
"T'were a great weakness. 
Cash. A great treachery : 
Give it no other name. 
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Kite. Thou wilt not do’t, then ? 
Cash. Sir, if I do, mankind disclaim me ever. 
Kite. He will not swear; he has some reservation, 
Some conceal'd purpose, and close meaning, Sure ; 
Else, being urged so much, how should he choose, 
But lend an oath to all this protestation ? 
He’s no fanatic, I have heard him swear. 
What should I think of it? Urge him again, 
And by some other way? I will do so.— 
Well, ‘Thomas, thou hast sworn not to disclose ; 
Yes, you did swear. 
Cash. Not yet, sir, but I will, 
Please you 
Kite. No, Thomas, 1 dare take thy word ; 
But if thou wilt swear, do, as thou think’st good ; 
I am resolved without it ; at thy pleasure. 
Cash. By my soul’s safety, then, sir, 1] protest 
My tongue shall ne’er take knowledge of a word 
Deliver’d me in nature of your trust. 
Kite. It’s too much ; these ceremonies need not 
I*know thy faith to be as firm as rock. 
Thomas, come hither—nearer; we cannot be 
Too private in this business. So it is. 
Now he has sworn, I dare the safelier venture : 
T have of late, by divers observations— 
But whether his oath can bind him, there it is ; 
Being not taken lawfully ? ha—say you ? 
I will bethink me ere I do proceed. 
Thomas, it will be now too long to stay, 
I'll spy some fitter time soon, or to-morrow. 
Cash. Sir, at your pleasure. 
Kite. I will think—Give me my cloak—And, Thomas, 
I pray you search the books ’gainst my return, 
For the receipts ’twixt me and Traps. 
Cash. I will, sir. 
Kite. And, hear you, if your mistress’ brother, 
Wellbred. 
Chance to bring hither any gentlemen, 
Ere I come back, let one straight bring me word, 
Cash. Very well, sir. 
Kite. To the Exchange; do you hear? 
Or here in Coleman-street, to Justice Clement’s, 
Forget it not, nor be out of the way. 
Cash. I will not, sir. 
Kite. I pray you, have a care on't. 
Or whether he come or no, if any other 
D2 
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a 


Stranger, or else, fail not to send me word. 
Cash. 1 shall not, sir. - 
_ Kite. Be’t your special business 
Now to remember it. 
Cash. Sir, 1 warrant you. 
Kite. But, Thomas, this is not the secret, Thomas, 
I told you of. 
Cash. No, sir, I do suppose it. 
Kite. Believe me, it is not. 
Cash, Sir, I do believe you. 
Kite. By Heaven, it is not! That’s enough. But, 
Thomas, 
T would not you should utter it, do you see, 
To any creature living ; yet I care not. 
Well, { must hence. Thomas, conceive thus much ; 
It was a trial of you; when U meant 
So deep a secret to you, I meant not this. 
But that Ihave to tell you. This is nothing, this. 
But, Thomas, keep this from my wife, I charge you. 
Lock‘d up in silence, midnight, buried here, 

No greater hell than to be slave to fear. [ Exit, r. 
Cash. Lock’d up in silence, midnight, buried here. 
Whence should this flood of passion, trow, take 

head ?— 
But soft, , 
Here is company ; now must I—— | Brit, w. 


Erter Wetisrep, Youne Kno’weii, BRAINWoRM, 
BosabiL, STEPHEN, and MATTHEW, R. 


Well. Beshrew me, but it was an absolute good jest, 
and exceedingly well carried. 

Y. Kno. Ay,and our ignorance maintained itas well, 
did it not? 

Well. Yes, faith! But was't possible thou shouldst 
not know him? I forgive Mr. Stephen, for he is stu- 
pidity itself. Why, Brainworm, who would have 
thought thou hadst been such an artificer ? 

Y. Kno. An artificer! An architect! Except a man 
has studied begging all his lifetime, and been a weaver 
of language frum his infancy, for the clothing of it, L 
never saw his rival. 

Well. Where got’st thou this coat, I marvel ? 

Brain. Of a Houndsditch man, sir, one of the devil’s 
near kinsmen, a broker. 
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Enter Casu, L. 


Cash. Francis! Martin! Ne’er a one to be found 
now. What a spite’s this! 

Well. How now, Thomas, is my brother Kitely 
within ? 

Cash. No, sir: my master went forth e’en now; but 
Master Downright is within. Cob! What, Cob! is he 
gone too? 

Well, Whither went your master, Thomas? canst 
thou tell? 

Cash. I kuow not; to Justice Clement’s, IU think, 
sir.—Cob! [ Exit Casn, er. 

Y. Kno. Justice Clement’s ! What's he? 

Well. Why, dost thou not know him? He is a city 
magistrate, a justice here; an excellent good lawyer, 
and a great scholar; but the only mad and merry old 
fellow in Europe. I showed you him the other day. 

Y. Kno. Oh, is that he? I remember him now. I 
have heard many of his jests i’ the university. They 
ny he will commit a man for taking the wall of his 

orse. 

Well. Ay, or wearing his cloak on one shoulder, or 
serving of God. Any thing, indeed, if it come in the 
way of his humour. 


Enter Casn, R. 


Cask. Gasper! Martin! Cob! ’Heart! where should 
they be, trow ? 

Bob. Master Kitely’s man, pr’ythee, vouchsafe us the 
lighting of this match. 

Cash. Fire on your match! no time but nuw to 
vouchsafe? Francis! Cob! [E£tit, v. 

Bob. Body of me! Here’s the remainder of seven 
pound since yesterday was seven night, "Tis your 
right Trinidado! Did you never take any, Master 
Stephen ? 

Step. No, truly, sir; but I’ll learn to take it tow, 
since you commend it so. 

Bob. Sir, believe me, upon my relation, for what J 
tell you the world shall not reprove. I have been in 
the Indies, where this herb grows, where neither my- 
self, nora dozen gehtlemen more, of my knowledge, 
have received the taste of any other nutriment in the 
world, for the space of one-and-twenty weeks, but the 

D2 
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fume of this simple only: therefore it cannot be but 
‘tis most divine, especially near Trinidado. Your 
Nicotian is good, too. Ido hold it, and will affirm it, 
before any prince in Europe, to be the most sovercign 
and precious weed, that ever the earth tendered to the 
use of man. 

Y. Kno. This speech would have done decently ina 
tobacco trader's mouth. 


Enter Casu and Con, u. 


Cash. At Justice Clement’s he is, in the middle of 
Coleman-street, 

Cob. O, ho! 

Bob. Where's the match T gave thee, master Kitely’s 
man? 

Cash. Here it is, sir. 

Cob. By God’s me! I marvel what pleasure or feli- 
city they have in taking this roguish tobacco! it’s 
good for nothing but to choke a man, and fill him full 
of smoke and embers. 

[Bouani beats him with a cudgel ; Mat. runs 
away, L. kntcr BRAINWOR™M, L. 

All. Oh, good captain! hold, hold! 

Bob. You base scullion, you 

Cash. Come, thou must need be talking, too; thou’rt 
well enough served. 

Cob. Well, it shall be a dear beating, an’ I live! I 
will have justice for this. 

Bob. Do you prate? Do you murmur? 

{Bosanix beals him off, R. 

Y. Kno. Nay, good captain, will you regard the hu- 
mour of a fool ? , 

Bob. A whorson filthy slave! a dungworm, an excre- 
ment ! Body o’Cesar, but that I scorn to let forth so 
mean a spirit. I'd have stabbed him to the earth. . 

Well. Marry, the law forbid, sir. 

Bob. By Pharoah’s foot, 1 would have done it. . 

[ Exit, 2. 

Step. Oh, he swears admirably ! By Pharoah’s foot 
‘—Body of Crsar—!] shall never do it, sure; upon 
mine hanour, and by St. George ; no, 1 ha’n’t the right 

race. 
: Well. But, soft, where's Mr. Matthew? gone? 

Brain. No, sir; they went in here. 

Well. O, \et’s follow them: Master Matthew is gone 
to salute his mistress in verse. We shall have the hap- 
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piness to hear some of his poetry now. He never 
comes unfurnished. Brainworm ! 

Step. Brainworm ! Where? Is this Brainwortn ? 

Y. Kno. Ay, cousin, no words of it, upon your gen- 
tility. 

Shep. Not I, body of me! by this air, St. George, 
and the foot of Pharoah ! 

Well. Rare! your cousin’s discourse is simply drawn 
out with oaths. 

Y. Kno. ’Tis larded with them. A kind of French 
dressing, if you love it. Come, let’s in. Come, cousin, 

[ Ereunt, i. 


SCENE IlI.—A Hall in Justice Clement's House. 


Enser Kitrevy and Con, tu. 


Kite. Wa! How many are there, Say’st thou? 
Cob. Marry, sir, your brother, Master Wellbred— 
ite. Tut! beside him: what strangers are there, 
man ? 
Cob. Strangers! Let me see——one, two—mass, I 
know not well, there are so many. 
Kite. Hlow, so many ? 
Cob. Ay, there's seme five or six of them, at the 
most. 
Kite. A swarm, a swarm! 
Spite of the devil, how they sting my head 
With forked stings, thus wide and Jarge! But, Cob, 
How long hast thou been coming hither, Cob ? 
Cob. A \ittle while, sir. 
Kite. Didst thou come running ? 
Cab. No, sir. 
Kite. Nay, then I am familiar with thy haste! 
Bane to my fortunes. What meant I to marry ? 
I, that before was rank'd in such content, 
My mind at rest too, in so soft a peace, 
Being free master of my own free thoughts, 
And now become a slave? What, never sigh ! 
Be of good cheer, man, for thou art a cuckold. 
"Tis done, ’tis done! Nay, when such flowing store, 
Plenty itself falls into my wife's lap, 
The cornucopia will be mine, I know. But, Cob, 
What entertainment had they 2? I am sure 
My sister and my wife would bid them welcome, ha! 
Cob. Like enough, sir; yet I heard not a word of it. 
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Kite. No; their lips were seal’d with kisses, and the 
voice, 
Drown’d in a flood of joy at their arrival. 
Had lost her motion, state, and faculty. 
Cob, which of them was’t, that first kiss'd my wife ? 
My sister, Lshould say: my wife, alas! 
I fear not her. Ha! Who was it, say’st thou? 

Cob. By my troth, sir, will you have the truth of it? 

Kite. Ay, good Cob, I pray thee, heartily. 

Cob. Then I am a vagabond, and fitter for Bridewell 
than your worship’s company, if I saw any body to be 
kissed, unless they would have kissed the post in the 
middle of the warehouse ; for there [ left them ail, at 
their tobacco, with a pox ! 

Kite. How, were they not gone in, then, ere thou 
cam’st ? 

Cob. O no, sir! 

Kite. Spite o’ the devil! What do I stay here then? 
Cob, Cob, follow me. [Exeunt, pr. 


END OF ACT III. 


ACT IV, 
SCENE I.—A Room in Kirery’s House. 


Enter DownricutT and Dame KITELY, L. 


Down. Well, sister, I tell you true; and you'll tind 
it so in the end. 

Dame. Alas, brother, what would you have me to 
do? I cannot help it. You see my brother brings them 
in here: they are his friends. 

Down. His friends! his fiends! ’Slud, they do no- 
thing but haunt him up and down, like a sort of unlucky 
spirits, and tempt him. to aj] manner of villany that can 
be thought of. Well, by this light, a little thing would 
make me play the devil with some of them! And ’twere 
not moré for your husband’s sake, than any thing else, 
I’d make the house too hot for the best on ’em. They 
should say, and swear, hell were broken loose, ere they 
went hence. But, by God’s will, "tis nobody’s fault 
but yours; for an’ you had done as you might have 
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done, they should have been parboiled, and baked too, 
every mother’s son, ere they should ha’ come in, e’era 
one of ’em. 

Dame. God’s my life! did you ever hear the like? 
What a strange man is this! Could I keep out all them, 
think you? [ should put myself against half-a-dozen 
men, should [2 Good faith, you'd mad the patient’st 
body in the world, to hear you talk so without any 
sense or reason ! 


Enter Mrs. Bripeet, Mr. Mattnew, WELLBRED, 
STEPHEN, YounG Kno’WELL, BoBADIL, and CASH, L. 


Bridg. Servant, ia troth, you are too prodigal 
Of your wit’s treasure, thus to pour it forth 
Upon so mean a subject as my worth. 

Mat. You say well, mistress, and | mean as well. 

Down, Hey day, here is stuff! 

Well. O, now stand close. Pray heaven she can get 
him to read: he should do it of bis own natural impu- 
dence. 

Bridg. Servant, what is this same, I pray you ? 

Mat. Marry, an elegy! an elegy! an odd toy—T'll 
read it, if you please. 

Bridy. Pray you do, servant. 

Down, O, here’s no foppery! Death, 1 can endure 
the stocks better. 

Y. Kno. What ails thy brother? Can he not bear the 
reading of a ballad ? 

Well. O no, a rhyme to him is worse than cheese, 
or a bagpipe.—But, mark, you lose the protestation. 

Bridg, Come, servant, I pray read it. 

Bob. Master Matthew, you abuse the expectation of 
your dear mistress, and her fair sister. Fie, while you 
live, avoid this prolixity. 

Mat. I shall, sir— [ Reads. 


Rare creature, let me speak without offence, 
"Would Heav’n my rude words had the influence 
To rule thy thoughts, as thy fair looks do mine, 
Then should’st thou be his prisoner, who is thine. 
oe STEPHEN answers with shaking his 
ead. 


Y. Kno. ‘Slight, he shakes his head like a bottle, to 
fee] an’ there be any brain in it! 

Well. Sister, what ha’ you here? Verses? Pray you 
nt eee: Who made these verses ? they are excellent 
good. 
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Mat. O, Master Wellbred, ‘tis your disposition to 
say so, sir: they were good i’ the morning; I made 
them extempore this morning. 

Well. How, extempore ! 

_ Mat. I would 1 might be hang’d else; ask Captain 
Bobadil. He saw me write them at the—(pox on it!) 
the Star yonder. 

Step. Cousin, how do you like this gentleman’s | 
verses ? 

Y. Kno. O, admirable! the best that ever I heard, 
coz. 

Step. Body o’Cesar ! they are admirable! 
~The best I ever heard, as I am a soldier. 

Down. 1am vexed; 1 can hold ne’er a bone of me 
still !—’Heart! | think they mean to build and breed 
here. 

Well, Sister Kitely, I marvel you get you not a ser- 
vant that can rhyme, and do tricks too. 

Down. O, monster! Impudence itself! Tricks !— 
Come, you might practise your ruffian tricks some- 
where else, and not here. This is no tavern, nor 
drinking school, to vent your exploits in. 

Well. How now! whose cow has calved? 

Down. Marry, that has mine, sir. Nay, boy, never 
look askance at me for the matter ; I'll tell you of it; 
ay, sir, you and your companions; mend yourselves, 
when I ha’ done! 

Well. My companions! 

Down. Yes, sir, your companions, so I say; I am 
not afraid of you nor them neither, your hang-boys 
here. You must have your poets, and your potlings, 
your soldados and foolados, to follow you up and 
down the city.—Sirrah, you ballad singer; and, slops, 
you fellow there, get you out; get you home; or, by 
this steel, Ill cut off your ears, and that presently. 

Well. ’Slight, stay, and let’s see what he dare do. 
Cut off his ears! cut a whetstone! You are an ass, 
do you see; touch any man here, and by this hand, I'll 
run my rapier to the hilts in you. 

Down. Yea, that would I fain see, boy. 

{ They all draw, and they of the House make o 
to part them. 

Dame. Oh, Jesu! Murder! Thomas! Gasper | 

Bridg. Help, help, Thomas. 

Bob. Sirrah! You Holofernes! by my hand, I will 
pink your fesh full of holes with my rapier, for this: 
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I will, by this good Heav’n. Nay, let him come, gen- 
tlemen, by the body of St. George, Ili not kill him. 
[They offer to fight again, and are ported. 
Cash. Hold, hold, good gentlemen. 
Donn. You whorson, bragging coistril. 


Enter KITELY, R. 


Kite. Why, how now, what’s the matter? What’s the 
stir here ? 
Put up your weapons, and put off this rage. 
My wife and sister, they’re the cause of this. 
What, Thomas! where is the knave? 
Cash. Were, sir. 
Well. Come, let’s go3 this is one of my brother’s 


ancient humours, this. [ kreunt, v. 
Step. Iam glad nobody was hurt by his ancient hu- 
mour. [ Exit, i 


Kite. Why, how now, brother, who enforced this 
brawl] 2 . 
Down. A sort of lewd rake-hells, that care neither 
for God nor the devil. And they must come here to 
read ballads, and roguery, and trash! I’ll mar the 
knot of ’em ere I sleep, perhaps ; especially Bob there, 
he that’s all manner of shapes; and songs and sonnets, 
his fellow. But [’ll follow ’em. [ Ewit, wu. 
Bridg. Brother, indeed you are too violent, 
Too sudden in your humour. 
‘There was one a civil gentleman, 
And very worthily demean’d himself. 
Kite. Oh, that was some love of yours, sister. 
Bridy.-A love of mine! I would it were no worse, 
brother! You'd pay my portion sooner than you think 
for. { Crosses, and exit, i. 
Dame. Indeed, he seemed to be a gentleman of ex- 
ceeding fair disposition, and of very excellent good 
parts. What a coil and stir is here! [Axit, u. 
Kite. Her love, by Heav’n! my wife’s minion! 
Death, these phrases are intolerable ! 
Well, well, well, well, well, well! 
It is too plain, too clear. Thomas, come hither, 
What, are they gone? 
Cash. Ay, sir, they went in. 
My mistress, and your sister-—— 
Kite. Are any of the gallants within ? 
Cash. No, sir, they are all gone. 
Kite. Art thou sure of it? 
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. Cash. I can assure you, sir. 

Kite. What gentleman was it that they praised so, 
Thomas ? 

Cash. One, they ‘call him Master Kno’well, a hand- 
some young gentleman, sir. 

Kite. Ay, I thought so. My mind gave me as much. 
I'll die, but they have hid him in the house, 
Somewhere; I'll go and search. Go with me, Thomas. 
Be true to me, and thou shalt find me a master. 

[ Exeunt, v. 


SCENE II.—Moorfields. 


Enter Youna KNo’wWeELL, WELLBRED, and BRAIN- 
WORM, L. 


Y. Kno. Well, Brainworm, perform this business hap- 
pily, and thou makest a purchase of my love for ever. 

_ Well. Vfaith, now let thy spirits use their best facul- 
ties ; but, at my hand, remember the message to my 
brother: for there’s no other means to start him out of 
his house. 

Brain. 1 warrant you, sir, fear nothing. I have a 
nimble soul, has waked all forces of my phant’ys by 
this time, and put them in true motion. What you 
have possessed me withal, I’ll discharge it amply, sir. 
Make it no question. [xit, u. 

Well. Forth, and prosper, Brainworm. Faith, Ned, 
how dost thou approve of my abilities in this device? 

Y. Kno. Troth, well, howsoever: but it will come 
excellent, if it take. 

Well, Take, man! Why, it cannot choose but take, 
if the circumstances miscarry not. But tell me, inge- 
nuously, dost thou affect my sister Bridget, as thou pre- 
tend’st? 

Y. Kno, Friend, am I worth belief? 

Well. Come, do not protest. In faith, she is a maid 
of good ornament, and much modesty ; and, except I 
conceived very worthily of her, thou should’st not have 


Y. Kno, Nay, that I am afraid will be a question yet, 
whether I shall have her or no. 

Well. ’Slid, thou shalt have her; by this light thou 
shalt.r.eh 

Y. Kno. I do believe thou wilt omit no offered occa- 
sion, to make my desires complete. 

Well. Thou shalt see and know I will not. [Hzeunt, R. 
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Enter Kno’weE ti and ForRMAL, L. 


Form. Was your man a soldier, sir ? 
Kno. Ay, a knave. I took him begging o’ the way, 
this morning as I came over Moorfields. 


Enter BRAINWORM, R. 


Oh, here he is! You have made fair speed, believe me! 
Where i’ the name of sloth could you be thus— 

Brain, Marry, peace be my comfort, where I thought 
LT should have had little comfort of your worship’s service. 

Kno. How so? 

Brain. Oh, sir! Your coming to the city, your enter- 
tainment of me, and your sending me to watch—indeed, 
all the circumstances either of your charge, or my em- 
ployment, are as open to your son as to yourself. 

Kno. How should that be! unless that villain, 

Brainworm, 
Have told him of the letter, and discover’d 
All that I strictly charged him to conceal! 'Tis so! 

Brain. 1am partly o’ that faith, "tis so indeed. 

Kno. But how should he know you to be my man? 

Brain. Nay, sir, I cannot tell, unless it be by the 
black art. 

Kno. But where didst thou find them, Fitzsword ? 

Brain. You should rather ask, where they found me, 
sir; for I'll be sworn I was going along in the street, 
thinking nothing, when (of a sudden) a voice calls— 
Mr. Kno’well’s man; another cries—soldier: and thus, 
half a dozen of them, till they had called me within a 
house, where I no suoner came, but out flew all their 
rapiers at my bosom, with some three or fourscore oaths 
to accompany them, and all to tell me, I was a dead 
man, if I did not confess where you were, and how I 
was employed, and about what; which, when they 
could not get out of me (as I protest they must have 
dissected me, and made an anatomy of me first, and so I 
told them), they locked me up in a room i’ the top of a 
high house, whence, by great miracle, having a light 
heart, I slid down by a bottom of packthread into the 
street, and so escaped. But, sir, thus much I can as- 
sure you; for I heard it while I was locked up; there 
were a great many rich merchants’ and brave citizens’ 
wives with them at a feast, end yourson, Mr. Edward, 
withdrew with one of them, and has appointed to meet 
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her anon, at one Cob's house, a water-bearer, that 
dwells by the wall, Now, there your worship shall be 
sure to take him, for there he preys, and fail he will not, 

Kno. Nor will I fail, to break this match I doubt not. 
Go thou along with justice Clement's man, 

And stay there for me. At one Cob’s house, say’st 
thou ? 

Brain. Ay, sir, there you shall have him. [zit 
KNno’WELtL, R.]| ’Slight, when he has staid there three or 
four hours, travailing with the expectation of wonders, 
and at length be delivered of air! Oh, the sport that I 
should then take to look on him, if I durst! But now I 
mean to appear no more before him in this shape. I 
have another trick to act yet. Sir, [ make you stay 
somewhat long. . 

Form, Not a whit, sir. 

You have been lately in the wars, sir, it seems. 

Brain. Marry have I, sir, to my loss, and expense of 
all, almost— 

Form. Troth, sir, I would be glad to bestow a bottle 
o’you, if it please you to accept it— 

Brain, Oh, sir— 

Form. But to hear the manner of your services and 
your devices in the wars ; they say they be very strange, 
and not like those a man reads in the Roman histories, 
or sees at Mile-End. 

Brain. Sir, at any time when it please you, I shall 
be ready to discourse with you all I know; and more 
tov, somewhat. 

Form. No better time than now, sir. We'll go to 
the Windmill, there we shall have a cup of neat grist, 
as we call it. I pray you, sir, let me request you to the 
Windmill. 

Brain. ll follow you, sir, and make grist 0’ you, if 
1 have good luck. [ Exewnt, i. 


Enter Matrurw, Youne Kno’we it, Bosapit, and 
STEPHEN, L.U.E. 


Mat. Sir, did your eyes ever taste the lke clown of 
him, where we were to-day, Mr. Wellbred’s half-bro- 
ther? I think the whole earth cannot show his parallel, 
by this day-light. 

Y. Kno. We are now speaking of him. Captain Bo- 
badil tells me, he is fallen foul 0’ you too. 

Mat. ae ay, sir; he threatened me with the basti+ 

nado, . 
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Bob. Ay, but I think I taught you prevention this 
morning for that— You shali kill him, beyond question, 
if you be so generously minded. 

Mat. Indeed, it is a most excelfent. trick ! 

Bob. Oh, you do not give spirit enough to your mo- 
tion; you are too tardy, too heavy! Oh, it must be 
done like lightning; hey ! [He practises at a post. |— 
Tut, ‘tis nathing an’t be nat done in a—punto ! 

Y. Kno. Captain, did you ever prove yourself upon 
any of our masters of defence here ? 

Bob. I will tell you, sir, They have assaulted me 
some three, four, five, six of them together, as I have 
walked alone in divers skirts of the town, where 1 have 
driven them before me the whole length of a street, in 
the open view of all our gallants, pitying to hurt them, 
believe me. Yet all this lenity will not overcome their 
spleen; they will be doing with the pismire, raising a 
hill a man may spurn abroad with his foot, at pleasure. 
By myself 1 could have slain them all, but I delight not 
in murder. I am loth to bear any other than this bas- 
tinado forthem: yet 1 hold it good policy not to go dis- 
armed, for, though I be skilful, | may be oppressed 
with multitudes. 

Y. Kno. Ay, believe me, may you, sir; and, in my 
conceit, our whole nation should sustain the loss by it, 
if it were so. 

Bob, Alas, no! What’s a peculiar man to a nation? 
Not seen. 

Y. Kno. Oh, but your skill, sir! 

Bob. Indeed, that might be some loss; but who re- 
spects it? | will tell you, sir, by the way of private, 
and under seal, I am a gentleman, and live here obscure, 
and to myself: but were I known to his majesty, and 
the lords, observe me, 1 would undertake, upon this poor 
head and life, for the public benefit of the state, not 
only to spare the entire lives of his subjects in general, 
but to save the one half, nay, three parts of his yearly 
charge in holding war, and against what enemy soever. 
And how would I do it, think you ? 

Y. Kno. Nay, | know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bob. Why, thus, sir. 1 would select nineteen more 
to myself; gentlemen they should be, of a good spirit, 
Strong, and able constitution ; I would choyse them by 
an instinct, a character that I have; and I would teach 
these nineteen the special rules, as your Punto, your 
Reverso, your Stoccata, your Imbrocata, your Passada, 

E2 
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your Montonto; till they could all play very near, or 
altogether, as well as myself. This done, say the 
enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty would 
come into the field the tenth of March, or thereabouts; 
and we would challenge twenty of the enemy; they 
could not, in their honour, refuse us ! Well, we would 
kill them; challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty 
more, kill them; twenty more, kill them too; and thus 
would we kill every man his twenty a day, that’s 
twenty score; twenty score, that’s two hundred ; two 
hundred a-day, five days a thousand: forty thousand ; 
forty times five, five times forty, two hundred days kills 
them all up by computation. And this I wil] venture 
my poor gentlemanlike carcass to perform, provided 
there be no treason practised upon us, by fair and dis 
creet manhood, that is, civilly by the sword. 

Y. Kno. Why, are you so sure of your hand, cap- 
tain, at all times? . 

Bob. Tut, never miss thrust, upon wy reputation with 
you. 

Y. Kno. I would not stand in Downright’s state 
then, an’ you meet him, for the wealth of any one 
street in London. 

Bob. Why, sir, you mistake! If he were here now, 
by this welkin I would not draw my weapon on him! 
Let this gentleman do his mind.; but I will bastinado 
him, by the bright sun, wherever I meet him. 

Mat. Faith, and I'll have a fling at him, at my 
distance. . 


Enter DownriGart, L. U. E , walking over the Stage. 


Y. Kno. God’s so! Lookye where he is; yonder he 
oes. 
; Down. What peevish luck have I, I cannot meet with 
these bragging rascals! (Exit, R. u. ¥. 
Bob. It’s not he, is it? 
Y. Keo. Yes, faith, itis he! 
Mat. Vl) be hang’d, then, if that were he. 
Y. Kno. 1 assure you that was he. 
Step. Upon my reputation, it was he. 
Bob. Had I thought it had been he, he must not have 
pais so: but I can hardly be induced to believe it was 
e yet. 
Y. Karo, ThatI think, sir. But, see, he is come again ! 


Enter Downricart, R. 
Down. Oh, Pharoah's foot! have I found you? 
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Come, draw; to your tools. Draw, gipsy, or I'll 
thresh you. 

Bob. Gentleman of valour, I do believe in thee, hear 
me 

Down. Draw your weapon, then. 

Bob. Tall man, I never thought on’t till now; body 
of me! 1 had a warrant of the peace served on me even 
now, as I came along, by a water-bearer; this gentle- 
man saw it, Mr. Matthew. 

[ He beats him, and disarms him, MattHew 
runs away, L. 

Down. ’Sdeath, you will not draw, then ? 

Bob. Hold, hold, under thy favour, forbear. 

Down, Prate again, as you like this, you whorson 
foist, you. You'll control the point, you! Your con- 
sort is gone; had he staid, he had shared with you, 
sir. [Brit DowWNRIGHT, ©. 

Y. Kno. Twenty, and kill ’em3; twenty more, kill 
them too. Ha! ha! 

Bob. Well, gentlemen, bear witness, [ was bound to 
the peace, by this good day. 

Y. Kno. No, faith, it’s an ill day, captain; never 
reckon it other: but say you were bound to the peace, 
the law allows you to defend yourself; that will prove 
but a poor excuse. 

Bob. JV cannot tell, sir. I desire good construction, 
in fair sort. I never sustained the like disgrace, hy 
Heaven. Sure I was struck with a planet thence 

Step. No, you were struck with a stick. 

Bob. For I had no power to touch my weapon. 

Y. Kno. Ay, like enough; I have heard of many that 
have been beaten under a planet. Go, get you toa 
surgeon. ’Slid, and these be your tricks, your passados, 
and your montontos, I'll none of them. 

Bob. Planet-struck, certainly ! [ Exit, v. 

Y. Kno. Oh, manners! That this age should bring 
forth such creatures! That nature should be at leisure 
to make ’em! Come, coz. 

Step. Mess, I'll have this cloak. 

Y. Kno. God's will, ’tis Downright’s. 

Step. Nay, it’s mine now ; another might have ta’en 
it up as well as I. 1°ll swear it, so I will. 

Y. Kno. How, an’ he see it? He'll challenge it, 

assure yourself. 
Step. Ay, but he shall not ha’t ; I'll say, I bought it. 

Y. Kno. Take heed you buy it not too dear, coz. 

EB 3 { Ereunt 1. 
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SCENE IIl.—A Chamber in Kitely’s House. 
Enter Kirevy and Casy, L. 


Kite. Art thou sure, Thomas, we have pried into 
all and every part throughout the house? Is there 
no by-place, or dark corner, has escaped our 
searches ? 

Cash. Indeed, sir, none; therc’s not a hole or nook 
unsearched by us, from the upper loft uuto the cellar. 

Kité: They have conveyed him then away, or hid 
him in some privacy of their own——Whilst we were 
searching of the dark closet, hy my sister’s chamber, 
didst thou not think that thou heard’st a rustling on 
the other side, and a soft tread of feet ? 

Cash. Upon my truth, I did not, sir; or if you did, 
it might be only the vermin in the wainscot; the house 
is old, and over-run with them. 

Kite. It is, indeed, Thomas--we should bane these 
rats—Dost thou understand me?—we will—they shall 
not harbour here; I'll cleanse my house from them, if 
fire or poison can effect it—I will not be tormented thus 
—they gnaw my brain, and burrow in my heart—I can- 
not bear it. 

Cash. 1 do not understand you, sir! Pray, be com- 
posed ; these starts of passion have some cause, I fear, 
that touches you more nearly. 

Kite. Sorely, sorely, Thomas —it cleaves too close to 
me—Oh, me—[Sighs.|—Lend me thy arm—so, good 
Cash. 

Cash. You tremble and look pale! Let me cal} assist- 
ance. 

Kite. Not for ten thousand worlds—Alas!. alas! 
"Tis notin medicine to give me ease :—here, here it 
lies. 

Cash. What, sir ? 

Kite. Why-——nothing, nothing—I am not sick, yet 
more than dead; I have a burning fever ia my mind, and 
Jong for that, which, having, would destroy me. 

Cush. Believe me, ‘tis your fancy’simposition. Shut 
up your generous mind from such intruders—I!’ll hazard 
allmy growing favour with you; I'll stake my present, 
my future welfare, that some base whispering knave— 
nay, pardon me, sir—hath in the best and richest soil 
sown seeds of rank and evil nature! Oh, my master, 
should they take root—— [ Laughing within, . 

Kite. Hark! hark! Dost thou not hear? What 
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think’st thou now? Are they not laughing at me? 
They are, they are. They have deceived the wittol, 
and thus they triumph in their infamy.—This aggravation 
is not to be borne. [Laughing again.| Hark, again !— 
Cash, do thou unseen steal in upon them, and listen to 
their wanton conference. 

Cash. 1 shall obey you, though against my will. 

Exit, wu. 

Kite. Against his will! Ha! It must be so—He’s 
young, and may be bribed for them—they’ve various 
means to draw the unwary in; if it be so, Vin lost, 
deceived, betrayed, and my bosom, my full-fraught 
bosom, is unlocked and opened to mockery and laugh- 
ter! Heaven forbid! he cannot be that viper; sting 
the hand that raised and cherished him! Was this 
stroke added, I should be cursed—Butit cannot be—no- 
it cannot be. « 

Enter Casn, L. 


Cash. You are musing, sir. 

Kite. I ask your pardon, Cash—ask me not why—I 
have wronged you, and am sorry—’tis gone. 

Cash. If you suspect my faith——. 

Kite. I do not—say no more—and for my sake let 
it die and be forgotten——Have you seen your mistress, 
and heard—whence was that noise? 

Cash. Your brother, Master Wellbred, is with them, 
and I found them throwing out their mirth on a very 
truly ridiculous subject: it is one Formal, as he styles 
himself, and he appertains, so he phrases it, to Justice 
Clement, and would speak with you. 

Kite. With me? Art thou sure it is the Justice's 
clerk? Where is he? 


Enter BRAINWORM, ag FORMAL, L. 


Who are you, friend? 

Brain. An appendix to Jusfice Clement, vulgarly 
called his clerk. 

Kite. What are your wants with me? 

Brain. None. 

Kile. Do you not want to speak with me ? 

. Brain. No, but my master does. 

Kite. What are the Justice's commands? 

Brain. He doth not command, but entreats Master 
Kitely to be with him directly, having matters of some 
moment to communicate unto him, . 

Kite. What can it be! Say, I'll be with him instantly, 
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and if your legs, friend, go nat faster than your tongife, 
I shall be there before you. 

Brain. Uwill. Vale. Exit, r. 

Kite, Tis a precious fool, indeed !—I must go forth. 
—But, first, come hither, Thomas—I have admitted 
thee into the close recesses of my heart, and showed 
thee all my frailties, passions, every thing.— Be careful 
of thy promise, keep good watch. 

Wilt thou be true, my Thomas? 

Cash. As truth’s self, sir-——— 
But, be assured, you’re heaping care and trouble 
Upon a sandy base ; ill-placed suspicion 
Recoils upon yourself—-She’s chaste as comely ! 
Believe ’t she is—Let her not note your humour ; 
Disperse the gloom upon your brow, and be 
As clear as her unsullied honour. 

Kite. I will then, Cash—thou comfort*st me—I’li 

drive these 

Fiend-like fancies from me, and be myself again. 
Think’st thou she has perceived my folly ? "T'were 
Happy if she had not—She has not—— 
They who know no evil, wil] suspect none. 

Cash. True, sir! Nor hav gour mind a blemish nov. 
This change has gladden’d me—Here's my mistress, 
And the rest; settle your reason to accost them. 

Kite. 1 will, Cash, 1 will—— [Exit Casu, p 


Enter Wextterend, Dame KitTeLy, and Briperr. 


Well. What are you plotting, brother Kitely, 
That thus of late you muse alone, and bear . 
Such weighty care upon your pensie brow ? 
[ Laughs. 
Kite. My care is all for you, good sneering brother ; 
And well I wish you’d take some wholesome counsel, 
And curb your headstrong humours; trust me, bro- 
ther, 
You were to blame to raise commotions here, 
And hurt the peace and order of my house. 
Well. No harm done, brother, I warrant you. 
Since there is no harm done, anger costs 
A man nothing, and a brave man is never 
His own man till he be angry—To keep 
His valour in obscurity, is to keep himself, 
As it were, ina cloakbag. What's a brave 
Musician unless he play ? 
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What's a brave man, unless he fight ? 
ae Ay, but what harm might have come of it, bro- 
ther ! 
Well. What, school’d on both sides? Pr’ythee, 
Bridget, save me from the rod and lecture 
[Bripcet and WELLBRED retire, c. 
Kite. With what a decent modesty she rates him! 
My heart’s at ease, and she shall see it is—— 
How art thou, wife? Thou look’st both gay and 
comely, 
In troth thou dost—I’m sent for out, my dear, 
But I shall soon return—Indeed, my life, 
Business, that forces me abroad, grows irksome. 
I cou’d content me with less gain and "vantage, 
To have the more at home, indeed I cou'd. 
Dame. Your doubts, as well as love, may breed these 
thoughts. 
Kile. That jar untunes me. [ Aside. 
What dost thou say ? Doubt thee? 
I should as soon suspect myself—No, no. 
My confidence is rooted in thy merit, 
So fix’d and settled, that, wert thou inclined 
To masks, to sports, and balls, where lusty youth 
Leads up the wanton dance, and the raised pulse 
Beats quicker measures, yet I could with joy, 
With heart’s ease and security—not but 
I had rather thou shouldst prefer thy home, 
And me, to toys and such like vanities. 
Dame. But sure, my dear, 
A wife may moderately use these pleasures, 
Which numbers and the time give sanction to, 
Without the smallest blemish on her name. 
Kite, And so she may—And ['ll go with thee, child, 
I will indeed—I’li lead thee there myself, 
And be the foremost reveller.——1’1 silence 
The sneers of envy, stop the tongue of slander ; 
Nor will I more be pointed at, as one 
Disturb’d with jealousy—— 
Dame. Why, were you ever so? 
Kite. What |—Ha! never—ha! ha! ha! 
She stabs me home. [ Aside.] Jealous of thee! 
No, do not believe it—Speak low, my love, 
Thy brother will overhear us. No, no, my deer 
' It cou’d not be, it cou'd not be—for--for— 
What is the time now ?7—I shall be too late— 
No, no, thou may’st be satisfied 
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There’s not the smallest spark remaining— 

Remaining ! What do I say? There never was, . 

Nor can, nor never shall be—so be satisfied— 

Is Cob within there ? Give me a kiss, 

My dear ; there, there, now we are reconciled— 

I’ll be back immediately—Goodbye, goodbye— 

Ha! ha! jealous! [shall burst my sides with laughing. 

Ha! ha! Cob, where are you, Cob? Ha! ha! [Evzit, x. 
[WELLBRED and BriDGET come forward, R. 

Well, What have you done, to make your husband 
part so merry from you? He has of late been little given 
tolaughter. 

Dame. He laughed, indeed, but seemingly without 
mirth. His behaviour is new and strange. He is much 
agitated, and has some whimsy in his head, that puzzles 
mine to read it. 

Well. "Tis jealousy, good sister, and writ so largely 
that the blind may read it; have you not perceived it 

at? 
: Dame. If I have, ‘tis not always prudent that my 
tongue should betray my eyes, So far my wisdom tends, 
good brother, and little more I boast.—But what makes 
him ever calling for Cob so? I wonder how he can em- 
ploy him. 

Well. Indeed, sister, to ask how he employs Cob, is 
a necessary question for you, that are his wife, and a 
thing not very easy for you to be satisfied in—but this 
I'll assure you, Cob’s wife is an excellent procuress, 
sister, and oftentimes your husband haunts her house ; 
marry, to what end, I cannot altogether accuse him. 
Imagine what you think convenient. But I have known 
fair hides haye foul hearts ere now, sister. 

Dame. Never said you truer than that, brother; so 
much I can tell you for your learning. O, ho! is this 
the fruit of ’s jealousy ? I thought some game was in 
the wind, he acted with so much tenderness but now; 
but ll be quit with him.—Thomas! Fetch your hat, 
and go with me; I’ll get my hood, and out the back- 
ward way. I would to fortune | could take him there. 
I’d return him his own, I warrant him! I'd fit him for 
his jealousy ! [ £zit, k.. Casu follows. 

Well. Ha! ha! So e’en let them go; this may make 
sport anon— What ! Brainworm? © 


Enter BRaInworRm, | 
Brain. I saw the merchant turn the corner and come 
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back. to tell you, all goes well; wind and tide, my 
master. 

Well, But how got’st thou this apparel of the jus- 
tice's man? 

Brain. Marry, sir, my proper fine penman would 
needs bestow the grist o’me at the Windmill, to hear 
some martial discourse, where I so marshalled him, that 
I made him drunk with admiration; and because too 
much heat was the cause of his distemper, I stripped him 
stark naked, as he lay along asleep, and borrowed his 
suit to deliver this counterfeit message in, leaving a 
rusty armour, and an old brown bil, to watch him till 
my return; which shall be when I have pawned his ap- 
parel, and spent the better part of the money, perhaps. 

Well, Well, thou art a successful, merry knave, 
Brainworm ; his absence will be subject for more mirth. 
I pray thee, return to thy young master, and will him 
to meet me and my sister Bridget at the Tower instantly ; 
for here, tell him, the house is so stored with jealousy, 
there is no room for love to stand upright in. We must 
get our fortunes committed to some large prison, say ; 
and than the Tower, I know no better air, nor where 
the liberty of the house may do us more present service, 
Away! [Exit BRAINWORM, R. 

Bridg. What, is this the engine that you told me of ? 
What farther meaning have you in the plot? 

Well. That you may know, fair sister-in-law, how 
happy a thing it is to be fair and beautiful. 

Bridg. That touches not me, brother? 

Well. That’s true; that’s even the fault of it. Well, 
there’s a dear and well respected friend of mine, sister, 
stands very strongly and worthily affected towards you, 
and hath vowed to inflame whole bonfires of zeal at his 
heart, in honour of your perfections. I have already 
engaged my promise to bring you where you shall hear 
him confirm much more. Ned Kno’well is the man, 
sister. There’s no exception against the party; you 
are ripe for a husband, and a minute’s loss to such.an 
occasion, is a great trespass in a wise beauty. What 
say you, sister? On my soul, he loves you; will you 
give him the meeting ? 

Bridg. ’Faith, I had very little confidence in my own 
constancy, brother, if I durst not meet a man; but this 
notion of yours savours of an old knight-adventurer’s 
servant, a little too much, methinks. 

Well, What’s that, sister ? 
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Bridg. Marry, of the go-between. 
Well. No matter if it did; I would be such a one for 
my friend. But see, who is returned, to hinder us. 


Enter KiTELY, R. 


Kite. What villany is this! Called out on a false 
message ! This was some plot. I was not sent for. 
Bridget, where's your sister? 

Bridg. I think she be gone forth, sir. 

Kile. How! is my wife gone forth? Whither, for 
heaven’s sake ? 

Bridg. She's gone abroad with Thomas. 

Kite. Abroad with Thomas! Oh, that villain cheats 

me ! 
He hath discover’d all unto my wife ; 
Beast that I was to trust him. Whither, I pray 
You, went she? 

Bridg. I know not, sir. 

Well. I'l tell you, brother, whither I suspect she’s 

one. 

Kite. Whither, good brother ? 

Well. ToCob’s house, | believe; but keep my counsel. 

Kite. I will, 1 will. To Cob’s house! Does she 

haunt there ? 
. She's gone on purpose now to cuckold me, 
With that lewd rascal, who, to win her favour, 
Hath told her all—Why wou'd you let her go? 

Well. Because -she’s not my wife; if she were, I’d 
keep her to her tether. 

Kite. So, so; now ’tis plain. I shall go road 
With my misfortunes 3 now they pour in torrents: 

I’m bruted by my wife, betray’d by my servant, 
Mock’'d at by my relations, pointed at by my neighbours, 
Despised by myself. —There is nothing left now 

But to revenge myself first, next hang myself; 

And then—all my cares will be over. [Exrit, r. 

Bridg. He storms most loudly; sure you have gone 
too far in this. 

Well. ’Twill all end right, depend upon’t.—But let 
us lose no time; the coast is clear; away, away; the 
affair is worth it, and cries haste. 

Bridg. I trust me to your guidance, brother, and so 
fortune for us. [Ezeunt, v. 


END OF ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 
SCENE I,—Stocks Market. 
Enter Matrurw and Bosapit, 


Mat. 1 wonder, captain, what they will say of my 
going away? ha! 

Bob, Why, what shouldthey say, but as of a discreet 
gentleman; quick, wary, respectful of nature’s fair 
lineaments, and that’s al] ? 

Mat, Why, so! but what can they say of your 
beating ? 

Bob, A rude part, a touch with soft wood, a kind of 
gross battery used, lain on strongly, borne most pa- 
tiently, and that’s all. But wherefore do I wake their 
remembrance ? I was fascinated, by Jupiter, fascinated ! 
but I will be unwitched, and revenged by law. 

Mat. Do you hear? Is’t not best to get a warrant, 
and have him arrested, and brought before Justice 
Clement ? 

Bob. It were nut amiss ; ’would we had it! 

Mat. Why, here comes his man, let’s speak to him. 

Bob, Agreed, Do you speak. 


Entcr Brainworm, as FORMAL, R. 


Mat. ’Save you, sir. 

Brain. With all my heart, sir. 

Mat. Sir, there is one Downright hath abused this 
gentleman and myself, and we determine to make*our- 
selves amends by law; now, if you would do us the 
favour to procure a warrant, to bring him before your 
master, you shall be well considered of, I assure you, 
sir. 

Brain. Sir, you know my service is my living; such 
favours as these, gotten of my master, is his only pre- 
ferment, and therefore you must consider me, as I may 
make benefit of my place. | 
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Mat, How is that, sir ? 

Brain. Faith, sir, the thing is extraordinary, and the 
gentleman may be of great account. Yet, be what he 
will, if you will lay me down a brace of angels in my 
hand, you shall have it ; otherwise not. 

Mat. How shall we do, captain? He asks a brace of 
angels—you have no money ? 

Bob, Not a cross, by fortune. 

Mat. Nor I, as I ama gentleman, but twopence left 
of my two shillings in the morning, for wine and radish. 
Let’s find him some pawn. 

Bob. Pawn! We have none to the value of his de- 
mand, ‘ 

Mat. O, yes, I can pawn my ring here. 

Bob. And, harkye, he shal] have my trusty Toledo, 
too; I believe I shall have no service for it to-day. 

Mat. Do you hear, sir? We have no store of money 
at this time, but you shall have good pawns; look you, 
sir, F will pledge this ring, and that gentleman his To- 
ledo, because we would have it despatched. 

Brain. I am content, sir; I will get you the war- 
rant presently. What’s his name, say you? Down- 
right ? 

Mat. Ay, ay, George Downright. 

Brain. Well, gentlemen, I'll procure you the war- 
rant presently ; but who will you have to serve it? 

Mat. That’s true, captain, that must be considered. 

Bob. Body o' me, 1 know not! ‘Tis a service of 
danger ! 

Brain. Why, you had best get one of the varlets o’ 
the city, a sergeant; Fl appoint you one, if you 
please. 

Mat, Will you, sir? Why, we can wish no better. 

Bob. We'll leave it to you, sir. 

[Exeunt Bopapit and MATTHEW, L. 

Brain. This is rare! Now will I go pawn this cloak 
of the justice’s man’s, at the broker’s, for a varlet’s 
suit, and be the variet myself, and so get money on all 
sides. [ Brit, wu. 


SCENE Il.—The Street, before Cob’s House. 


Enter KNo’WeE Lt, L. 
Kno. O, here itis; I have found it now—Hoa, who 


is within here? [Tis appears at the Window in Flat. 
Tib. IT am within, sir; what is your pleasure ? 
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Kno. To know who is within besides yourself. 

Tib. Why, sir, you are no constable, I hope ? 

Kuo. O, fear you the constable? then 1 doubt not 
you have some guests within deserve that fear—I’ll 
fetch him straight. 

Tib. For Heaven's sake, sir— 

Kno, Goto! Come, tell me, is not young Kno’well 
here? 

Tib. Young Kno’well! I know none such, sir, o 
my honesty. 

Kno. Your honesty, dame! It flies too lightly from 
you. There is no way but fetch the constable. 

Tib. The constable! The man is mad, I think. 


® 


Enter Casn and Dame KITELY, R. 


Cash. Hoa! who keeps house here ? 

Kno. Oh, this is the female copesmate of my son. 
Now shall I meet him straight. { Aside. 

Dame. Knock, Thomas, hard. 

Cash. Hoa! good wife. 

Tib. Why, what's the matter with you ? 

Dame. Why, woman, grieves it you to ope the door ? 
Belike, you get something to keep it shut. 

Tib. What mean these questions, pray you? 
_ Dame. So strange you make’it! Is not my husband 
here ? 


Kno. Her husband! Aside. 
Dame. My tried and faithful husband, aster 
Kitely. 


Tib. 1 hope he needs not to be tried here. 

Dame. Come hither, Cash—[ see my turtle coming to 
his haunts: let us retire. [ They retire, R. 
Ano. This must be some device to mock me withal. 
Soft—who is this ?—Oh! ’tis my son disguised. 

I’) watch him, and surprise him. 


Enter KirELy, muffled in a Cloak, 1. 

Kite. ’Tis truth, I see; there she skulks. 
But I will fetch her from her hold—I will— 
I tremble so, I scarce have power to do the justice 
Her infamy demands. 

{As Kitety goes forward, Dame KITELY and 
Kno’wE tu lay held of him. 

Kno. Have I trapped you, youth? You cannot ’scape 

me now, vr 
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Dame. O, sir! have I forestall’d your honest market 2 
Found your close walks! you stand amazed 
Now, do you? Ah, hide, hide your face, for shame ! 

i’ faith, I am glad I've found you out at last. 

What is your jewel, trow? In: come, let’s see her; 
fetch 

Forth the wanton dame—If she be fairer, 

In any honest judgment, than myself, 

I’ll be content with it: but she is change; 

O, you treacher ! . 

Kno, What mean you, woman? Let go your hold. 

I see the counterfeit -I am his father, and claim him as 
my own. 

Kite. [Discovering himself.) I am your cuckold, and 
claim my vengeance. 

Dame. What, do you wrong me, and insult me too? 
Thou faithless man ! 

Kite. Out on thy more than strumpet’s impudence ! 
Steal’st thou thus to thy haunts? and have I taken 
Thy bawd and thee, and thy companion, 

This hoary-headed lecher, this old goat, 

Close at your villany, and would’st thou ’scuse it 
With this stale harlot’s jest, accusing me? 

O, old incontinent, dost thou not shame, 

To have a mind so hot ; and to entice, 

And feed the enticement of a lustful woman ? 

Dame. Out! I defy thee, thou dissembling wretch ! 

Kite. Defy me, strumpet ! Ask thy pander here, 
Can he deny it, or that wicked elder ? 

Kno. Why, hear you, sir— 

Cash. Master, ’tis in vain to reason, while these pas- 
sions blind you. I’m grieved to see you thus. 

Kite. Tut, tut, never speak, I see through every 
Veil you cast upon your treachery ; but I have 
Done with you, and root you from my heart for ever. 
For you, sir, thus I demand my honour’s due 5 
Resolved to cool your heat, or end my shame. 

[ Draws. 

Kno. What lunacy is this? Put up your sword, and. 
undeceive yourself. Noarm, that e’er poised weapon 
can affright me. But I pity folly, nor cope with mad- 
ness. 

Kite. I will have proofs—I will— so you, good wife 
bawd, Cob’s wife; and you, that make your husband 
such a monster: and you, young pander, an old 
cuckold-maker, I’ll ha’ you every one before the justice. 
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Nay, you shall answer it; I charge you go. Come 
forth, thou bawd. 
" [Goes into the house, and brings out T1B. 

Kno. Marry, with all my heart, sir, I go willingly. 

Kite. Come, will you go? 

Dame. Go, to thy shame, believe it. 

Kile. Though shame and sorrow both my heart betide, 
Come on—I must and will be satisfied. [Breunt, u. 


SCENE Ul.—Stocks Market. 


Enter BRAINWORM. 


Brain. Well, of all my disguises yet, now am J most 
like myself; being in this sergeant’s gown. A man of 
my present profession never counterfeits, till he lays , 
hold upon a debtor, and says he ‘rests him; for then 
he brings him to all manner of unrest. A kind of little 
kings we are, bearing the diminutive of a mace, made 
like a young artichoke, that always carries pepper and 
salt in itself. Well, 1 know not what danger 1 undergo 
by tlns exploit; ’pray Heaven I come well off! 


Enter Master Matruew and Bos,apit, tL. 


Mat. See, I think, yonder is the varlet, by his gown. 
"Save you, friend: are you not here by appointment of 
Justice Clement’s man? 

Brain. Yes, an’ please you, sir, he told me two 
gentlemen had willed him to procure a warrant from 
his master, which I have about me, to be served on one 
Downright. 

Mat. It is honestly done of you both ! and see, where 
the party comes, you must arrest. Serve it upon him 
quickly, before he be aware | 


Enter STEPHEN, in Downricut’s Cloak, rn. 


Bob. Bear back, Master Matthew. 

Brain. Master Downright, I arrest you i’ the queen’s 
name, and must carry you before a justice, by virtue o. 
this warrant. , 

Step. Me, friend! I am no Downright, I. I am 
Master Stephen; you do not well to arrest me, I ain 
in nobody's bonds or books. A plague on you, heartily, 
for making me thus afraid before my time. 

Brain. Why, no, you are deceived, gentlemen. 

Bob. He wears such a cloak, and that deceived us: 
But, see, here he comes indeed ! this is he, officer. 

F 3 
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Enter DoWNRIGHT, R. 


Down. Why, how now, Signor Gull! Are you turned 
filcher of late 2? Come, deliver my cloak. 

Step. Your cloak, sir! 1 bought it even now in open 
market. 

Brain. Master Downright, I have a warrant 1 must 
serve upon you, procured by these two gentlemen. 

Down. These gentlemen! These rascals! 

Brain. Keep the peace, I charge you. 

Down. I obey thee. What must I do, officer ? 

Brain. Go before Master Justice Clement, to answer 
what they can object against you, sir. 1 will use you 
kindly, sir. 

Mat. Come, let’s before, and make the justice, cap- 





tain [ Hxit, v. 
_ Bob. The varlet's a tall man, before Heaven! 
[Erxit, i. 


Down. Gull, you'll gi’ me my cloak ! 

Step. Sir, I bought it, and Ill keep it. 

Down. You will ? 

Step. Ay. that I will. 

Down. Officer, there’s thy fee,—arrest him, 

Brain. Master Stephen, I must arrest you. 

Step. Arrest me, 1 scorn it; there, take your nasty 
cloak, I'll none on’t. 

Down. Nay, that shall not serve your turn, now, sir. 
Officer, I'll go with thee to the justice’s. Bring him 
along. 

: Step. Why, is not here your cloak? What would you 
ave 

Donn. V1l ha’ you answer it. 

Brain. Sir, Y}) take your word, and this gentleman, 
too, for his appearance. 

Down. 171i ha’ no words taken. Bring him along. 

Brain. So, so, | have made a fair mash on’t! 

Step. Must 1 go? 

Brain. I know no remedy, Master Stephen. 

Donn, Come along before me here. 1 do not love 
your hanging look behind. 

Step. Why, sir, 1 hope you cannot hang me for it. 
Can he, fellow? 

Brain. I think not, sir. It is but a whipping matter, 
sure !. 

Step. Why, then let him do his worst, I am resolute. 

- [ Exreunt, wu. 
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SCENE 1V.—4A Hall in Justice Clement's house. 


Enter CLEMENT, KNo’WELL, Kirtsy, Dame KIIELY, 
Tis, Casn, Cor, and Servants, t. 


Clem. Nay, but stay, stay, give me leave. My chair, 
sirrah. You, master Kno’well, say, you went thither to 
meet your son? 

Kno. Ay, sir. 

Clem. But who directed you thither ? 

Kno. That did mine own man, sir. 

Clem. Where is he? 

Kno. Nay, I know not, now; I left him with your 
clerk ; and appointed him to stay for me. 

Clem. My clerk! about what time was this? 

Kno. Marry, between one and two, as I take it. 

Clem. And what time came my inan with the false 
message to you, master Kitely ? 

Kite. After two, sir. 

Clem. Very good: but, Mra. Kitely, how chance it, 
that you were at Cob’s? Ha? 

Dame. An’ please you, sir, I'll tell you. My brother 
Afridi told me, that Cob’s house was a suspected 
place— 

Clem. Su it appears, methinks: but on. 

Dame. And that my husband used thither daily. 

Clem. No matter, so he used himself well, mistress. 

Dame. True, sir; but you know what grows by such 
haunts, oftentimes. 

Clem. I see rank fruits of a jealous brain, mistress 
Kitely. But did you find your husband there, in that 
case, as you suspected ? 

Kite. I found her there, sir. 

Clem. Did you so? that alters the case. Who gave 
you knowledge of your wife’s being there ? 

Kite. Marry, that did my brother Wellbred. 

Clem. How! Wellbred first tell her, then tell you 
after! Where is Wellbred ? 

Kile. Gone with my sister, sir, J know not whither. 

Clem. Why, this is a mere trick, a device; you are 
guiled in this most grossly, all! Alas, poor wench! 
wert thou suspected for this ? 

Tib, Yes, an’t please you. 

Clem. 1 smell mischief here, plot and contrivance, 
master Kitely. However, if you will step into the 
next room, with your wife, and think coolly of matters, 
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you'll find some trick has been played you—I fear here 
have been jealousies on both parts, and the wags have 
been merry with you. 

Kite. 1 begin to feel it—IVll take your counsel.—Will 
you go in, dame? 

Dame, I will have justice, Mr. Kitely. 

(Ereunt Kirety, Dame, and T1B, R. D. 

Clem. You will be a woman, Mrs. Kitely, that I see. 

—How now, what’s the matter ? 


Enter WILutamM, L. 


Will. Sir, there’s a gentleman i’the court without, 
desires to speak with your worship. 

Clem. A gentleman! What’s he? 

Will. A soldier, sir, he says. 

Clem. A soldier! My sword, quickly. A soldier 
speak with me! Stand by, I will end your matters anon 


—Let the soldier enter. Now, sir, what ha’ you to say 
to me? [ Hxit WILLIAM, L, 


Enter Bopapdit and MaTTHeEwW, L. 


Bob. By your worship’s favour— . 

Clem. Nay, keep cut, sir, I know not your pretence ; 
you send me word, sir, you are a soldier? Why, sir, 
you shall be answered here: here be them have been 
among soldiers. Sir, your pleasure ? 

Bod. Faith, sir, so itis; this gentleman and myself 
have been most uncivilly wronged and beaten by one 
Downright, a coarse fellow about the town heres; and, 
for my own part, I protest, being a man in no sort 
given to this filthy humour of quarrelling, he hath as- 
saulted me in the way of my peace; despoiled me of 
mine honour, disarmed me of my weapons, and rudely 
laid me along in the open streets, when I not so much 
aS once offered to resist him. 

Clem. Oh, God’s precious! Is this the soldier ?— 
Lie there, my sword, ‘twill make him swoon, I fear; 
he is not fit to look on’t, that will put up a blow! 

Mat. An‘t please your worship, he was bound to the 
peace. [Crosses to CLEMENT. 

Clem. Why, an’ he were, sir, his hands were not 
bound, were they ? 


‘Enter SERVANT, UL. 


Serv. There's one of the varlets of the city, sir, has 
brought two gentlemen here, one upon your worship’s 
warrant. 
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Clem. My warrant ? 

Serv. Yes, sir, the officer says, procured by these 
two. 

Clem. Bid him come in.—Set by this picture.—What, 
Mr. Downright! are you brought at Mr. Freshwater’s 
suit here ? 

Enter DownricHT, STEPHEN, and BRAINWORM, L. 


Down. Ufaith, sir. And here’s another, brought at 
my suit. 

Clem. What are you, sir? 

Step. A gentleman, sir.——Qh, uncle! 

Crosses to KNO’WELL. 

Clem. Uncle! Who, Master Kno’well ? 

Kno. Ay, sir, this is a wise kinsman of mine. 

Step. God’s my witness, uncle, I am wronged here 
monstrously ; be charges me with stealing of his cloak, 
and would I might never stir, if I did not find it in the 
street by chance. | 

Down. Oh, did you find it, now? You said you 
bought it ere-while. 

Step. And you said I stole it. Nay, now my uncle 
is here, Ill do well enough with you. 

Clem. Well, let this breathe awhile. You that have 
cause to complain there, stand forth. Had you my 
warrant for this gentleman’s apprehension ? 

Bob, Ay, an't please your worship 

Clem. Nay, do not speak in passionso. Where had 
you it? 

Rob, Of your clerk, sir. 

Clem. That’s well, an’ my clerk can make warrants, 
and my band not at them! Where is the warrant ?— 
Officer, have you it? 

Brain. No, sir, your worship’s man, Master Formal, 
bid me do it for these gentlemen, and he would be my 
discharge. | 

Clem. Why, Master Downright, are you such a noe 
vice to be served, and never see the warrant! 

Down. Sir, he did not serve it on me. 

Clem. No! how then? ' 

Down. Marry, sir, he came to me, and said, he must 
serve it, and he would use me kindly, aid so— 

[Bopapit and Marrnew steal off, v. v. £. 

Clem. O, God’s pity, was it so, sir? He must serve 
it. Give me a warrant, I must serve one too—you 
knave, von slave, you rogue, do you say you must, 
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sirrah? Away with him tothe gaol. I'll teach you a 
trick for your must, sir. 

Brain. Good sir, [I beseech you be good to me. 

; Clem. Tell him, he shall to the gaol: away with him, 
say. 

Brain. Ay, sir, if you will commit me, it shall be 
for committing more than this. I will not lose by my 
travail any grain of my fame certain. 

[ Throws off his disguise. 

Clem. How is this ? 

Kno. My man, Brainworm! 

Step. O yes, uncle ! Brainworm has been with my cousin 
Edward and I, all this day. 

Clem. I told you all, there was some device. 

Brain. Nay, excellent Justice, since I have laid 
myself thus open to you, now stand strong for me, both 
with your sword and your balanee. 

Clem. Body o’ me, a merry knave! Give me a howl 
of sack.—If he belongs to you, Master Kno’well, IL 
bespeak your patience. 

Brain. That is it IT have most need of.—Sir, if 
you'll pardon me only, I'll glory in all the rest of my 
exploits. 

Kno. Sir, you know I love not to have my favours 
come hard from me. You have your pardon ; though I 
suspect you shrewdly for being of counsel with my son 
against me. 

Brain. Yes, faith, I have, sir; though you retained 
me doubly this morning for yourself; first, as Brain- 
worm, after, as Fitzsword. Iwas your reformed sol- 
dier. “Twas I sent you to Cob’s upon the errand with- 
out end. 

Kano. [s it possible! Or that thou shouldst disguise 
thyself so as I should not know thee ? 

Brain. O sir! this has been the day of my meta- 
morphosis ; it is not that shape alone that I have run 
through to-day. I brought Master Kitely a message, 
too, in the form of Master Justice’s man here, to draw 
him out of the way, as well as your worship, while 
Master’ Wellbred might make a conveyance of Mistress 
Bridget to my young master. 

Kno. My son is not married, I hope? 

Brain. Faith, sir, they are both as sure as love, a 
priest, and three thousand pounds, which is her portion, 
can make them ; and by this time are ready to bespeak 
their wedding supper at the Windmill, except some friend 
here prevent them, and invite them home. 
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Clem. Marry, that will I; I thank thee for putting 
me in mind on’t. Sirrah, go you and fetch them 
hither, upon my warrant. Neither’s friends have cause 
to be sorry if I know the young couple aright.—— 
But, I pray thee, what hast thou done with my man, 
Formal ? 

Brain. Faith, sir, after some ceremony past, as 
making him drunk, first with story, and then with 
wine, hut all in kindness, and stripping him to his 
shirt, 1 left him in that cool vein; departed, sold your 
worship’s warrant to these two, pawned his livery for 
that varlet’s gown to serve it in, and thus have brought 
myself, by my activity, to your worship’s conside- 
ration. 

Clem. And I will consider thee in a cup of sack. 
Here’s to thee, which, having drank off, this is my 
sentence—pledge me, Thou hast done, or assisted 
tonothing, ininy judgment, but deserves to be pardoned 
for the wit of the offence. Go into the next room; let 
Master Kitely into this whimsical business, and if he 
does not forgive thee, he has less mirth in him than an 
honest man ought to have. 

Step. And what shall I do? 

Clem. O! I had Jost a sheep, an’ he had not bleated. 
Why, sir, you shall give Mr. Downright his cloak, 
and I will entreat him to take it. A trencher and a 
napkin you shall have in the buttery, and keep Cob 
and his wife company here; whom I will entreat first to 
be reconciled 3 and you to endeavour with your wit to 
keep them so. 

Step. Vil do my best. 

Clem. Call Master Kitely and his wife, there. 


Enter KireLty and DaME KITELY, R. 


Did 1 not tell you there was a plot against you ?7— 
Did I not smell it out, as a wise magistrate ought ?— 
Have not you traced, have not yuu found it, eh, Master 
Kitely ? 

Kite. 1 have—I confess my folly, and own I have de- 
served what I have suffered for it. The trial] has been 
severe, but itis past. All Ihave toask now, is, that, as 
my folly is cured, and my persecutors forgiven, my shame 
may be forgotten. 

Clem. That will depend upon yourself, Master 
Kitely : do not yourself create the food fur mischief, 
and the mischievous will not prey upon you. But. 
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come, let a general reconciliation go round, and let 
all discontents be laid aside. You, Mr. Downright, put 
off your anger: you, Master Kno’well, ‘your cares. 
And do you, Master Kitely, and your wife, put off your 
jealousies. ; 

Kite. Sir, thus they go from me: kiss me, my wife. 
See what a drove of horns fly in the air, 
Wing’d with my cleansed and my credulous breath : 
Watch ’em, suspicious eyes, watch where they fall, 
See, see, on heads, that think they’ve none at all. 
O, what a plenteous world of this will come ! 
When air rains horns, all may be sure of some. 


THE END. 
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REMARKS. 


woe 


The Two Callep-Dlaves. 

Wuen Michael Kelly, the composer, first set up wine- 
merchant, his present majesty, they crince of Wales, 
wittily remarked, that his 0’. .riend Mic was a composer 
of wine and an importer of music. Now, Mr. Howard 
Payne, we suspect, is more aufait at drinking wine 
than making it; but he is a very considerable importer 
of foreign dramas, which he mixes up with sundry good 
things of his own, to suit the English market—as a cer- 
tain patriotic dealer in gin and compounds ran a pipe of 
pontac into one of port, for the purpose, as he said, of 
improving the former, though the rogues of excisemen 
would have it that it was not to improve one pipe of 
pontac, but to make two pipes of port. 

The Two-Galley Slaves is derived from the French. 
The story is that of a ci-devant clerk in a Parisian bank 
taking upon himself the charge of felony, to screen the 
real offender, who is his own brother. He is therefore 
branded on the arm, and condemned to the galleys. In 
journeying to his place of destination, he cuntrives to 
escape ; and, after some adventures, has the good for- 
tune to captivate the heart of a rich buxom widow, who 
thinks the best proofshe can give of her veneration for her 
dear departed is to appoint this young convict his suc- 
cessor. But, as a melocramatic hero is nobody without 
a due portion of myatification, Mr. Henry becomes on a 
sudden marvellously musing and melancholy. The 
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wedding-day at length arrives—the feast is prepared— 
the dances aredrawn out-~and joyful note of preparation 
is sounded,—when, lo! an ugly customer appears, in the 
shape of “ The Unknown” (a rascal, by all accounts 
better known than trusted), to spoil the sport. Who this 
unwelcome personage proves to be, we leave to the 
reader to find out; being determined not to mar the ex- 
quisite delight his curiosity will receive from the dis- 
covery. The monotony of the piece is enlivened by a 
conceited, inquisitive postmaster, who is an unsuccessful 
candidate for the young widow's affections—a Monsieur 
Bonhomme, whose name is sufficiently indicative of his 
good qualities ; and Basil, a simple-hearted young vil- 
lager, who is a rare adept at a joke and a junket. The 
characters were all well supported.—Mr. Fawcett acted 
with a generous roughness which no one can better 
portray than himself; Mr. Keeley was quaint and 
amusing; Mr. T. P. Cooke displayed his branded arm 
with picturesque effect ; and Mr. Farley his brandied nose, 
that made us question if our ancient friend Bardolph, 
instead of being hanged, had not been transported for his 
portion of the Gadshill affair, or some such pranks, and 
exhibited his everlasting bon-fire light, in the person of 


“* The Unknown!” 
a> D——G. 
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THE TWO GALLEY SLAVES 


ACT I. 


SCENE t.—On one side the Mill of St. Aldervon.—A 
landscape in the distance.— The rise of the curtain 
discovers gay groupes of villagers, R. U. E.. dancing 
on with bouquets, to compliment the belrothed.— 
Music. 


Enter Basix, from the House, v. 


Bas. Ah, lads and lasses, welcome! Let the joy of 
the day make your hearts as light as your heels. Skip 
and sing. my merry larks, and kick care to old Nick. 

Vill. Huzza for Basil! Welcome, Master Basil ! 

Bus, Well, have you seen the bridegroom, that is to 
he? 

Ist Vill. Not yet. 

Bas. Not yet? Out ever since daybreak, and not back 
yet? Stay—yes—now I know—he’s gone to the farm, a 
few miles off; he always looked sharp after Madame 
Montel’s concerns :—now they’re going to be one, of 
course, her affairs are his; but it was just the same, 
when he was only my fellow-servant in the mill, and 
before he dreamt of rising to be my master. 

Ist Vill. Tellus, now, what passed before the notary, 
when the marriage-articles were drawn up. Didhe say 
who his father was ? 

Bas. Not he. 

Ist Vill. What name did he give in, then? 

Bas. Henry—no more. What have we to do 
with his father? Who knows if he ever had a father? 
But if he can’t boast of his family, he may of his good- 
ness. 

Ist Vill. Ay, and that’s what won him my mistress’s 
heart, which is worth more than a regiment of grand 
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fathers ; and which the highest born in the iand couldn’t 
have gained with a pedigree as long as a race-horse. 

2st Vill. Better be known, as Henry is, by a good cha- 
racter without a name, than the highest name without a 
character. 

Bas. Name! If he brings no name to his wife, he'll 
leave one to his children ;—and he that can make both 
at once, must be a clever workman.—Think what he has 
done for the district. Now, last year, when the prize 
was offered, you know, for hunting wolves, he always 
sot it. ‘Twas of no use my trying to keep up with him, 
I felt brave enough ‘till I heard the rascals howl ; then, 
somehow, we always lost one another inthe thick of the 
fray: he took to the wolves, and I took to my heels; he 
won the feast, and I helped to eat it. 

Ist Vill. How the robbers skip when he scours the 
woods! But for him, I should not have a home over my 
head, and my poor babes would be starving. 

Bas. Yes, and old daddy Bertrand, that tumbled into 
the water, would have been food for fishes. He was 
drowning, whcin Henry jumped in, and saved him :—ay, 
jumped souse into the water, for all he had his Sunday 
clothes on. 

Ist Vill, What a pity it is, that, when be makes every 
body else so joyful, he should be so sad himself! 

Bas. Oh, he’ll sparkle presently. Love made him 
dismal, but wedlock will bring him to.—Madame Mon- 
tel was so pleased with her former trial that way, that. 
after two years’ holiday, now she ventures again, and 
takes a second husband, in compliment to ber firs’ 
Were it only for the love she bears her son, she ought. 
Sou fine a boy deserves a father, and here he couies.™ 
Look at him! there’s a pattern to work by! = [ Afusic. 


Enter Fevix, gaily dressed, from House, L. 8. E. 


Fel. See, Basil! am I fine enough for my new father’s 
wedding? 

Bas. Fine enough? Why, sure you can tell without 
asking 7?—You've been at one wedding before. 

Fel. Not I, 

Bas. Oh, then, you wasn’t by when your first father 
was married ? 


Enter BoNHOMME, R. 8. E., speaking as he enters. 


Bon. Mind, George, fill all the baskets with fruit. 
Roll out two hogsheads of the best wine. Nothing can 
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be too goo! for my sister's wedding (Apart, sighing. } 
Would to heaven, I could think the bridegroom good 
enough ! 

Bas. Mr. Bonhomme, we come with most respectful 
salutations, to make humble manifestations of the sin- 
cerest congratulations. ‘All bow. 

Bon. Thank ye, my friends, thank ye.—| Zo FExix, 
who yors up to kiss him.| Is uot your fa—father—(the 
word chokes me), that is to be, come back yet? A 
bridegroom keep all waiting thus! Well, my siste. 
knows her own taste.—But a slight on such a day i 
more than | could bear. 

Bas. We'll go and mect him on his way from th 
farm, and surprise him with compliments :—and we can 
gather new garlands as we go, too, for the road-side 
is full of fowers. Come, lads and lasses. 

Fel. And Vil go aad finish the two letters, which 1 
am to paint all in flowers, at the top of the verses the 
schooliwwaster has been composing for me te present.— 
You can’t think how pretty | shall make those two let- 
ters !—Now for it! [ Music. 

&xeunt Basit, with the Villagers, at the back, Rr. 
S. E.—Fevix goes into the housc, L. 


Louise enters from House, 1. 


lou. Brother, why did you leave me so coldly ?7— 
When every body else approves my choice, why is it 
blamed only by my brother? 

Bon. Your brother would see you happy, permanently 
happy ; and he dreads, lest the man you have chosen—— 
I hurt your feelings, my dear, but you know my heart. 

fawn. Yes, and [ trast I know his, too, better, mach 
better than prejudice will suffer you to know it. 

Bon. I fear the fatal prejudice is not with me. A 
man of no condition, no means, and received here under 
such circumstances !—Little did | expect a result like 
this. when, seven years ago, alarmed hy groars amid 
the howling storm, the flashes of the lightning gave him 
to my view, stretched, fainting with hunger and fatigue, 
before our mill. Ah, Louise! may the homeless out- 
cast we sheltered from the tempest, ne’er prove a ser- 
pent to sting thee! But there’s ever a lurking devil in 
Mystery:-—mere misfortune has nothing it can be 
ashamed of telling ; and, depend upon it, girl, when the 
conscience is clear, the tongue has no concealments. 

Tou. Has he not told us, over and over again, that 
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the disclosure of his secret would endanger the safety 
of his family? His half avowals leave us no room to 
doubt. You know Henry has been a soldier—may be, 
—a deserter, 

Bon. Desert the colours of his country ! 

Lou. Be sure tis something of that nature which 
weighs upon his soul, and wraps him in so deep a 
gloom. 

Bon. But his deep gloom has cast no cloud between 
him and his interest ;—he has kepta sharp look out to 
that. A starving adventurer, who can worm himself 
into the good graces of a young and pretty woman, and 
into the proprietorship of a fine establishment, has no 
cause to complain, and no right to look melancholy. 

Lou. Nay, brother,—you do him wrung. —Had in- 
terest been his incentive, would he not have been eager 
to have urged our wedding? would he so often have 
put off the ceremony, which is to make my hand and 
wealth irrecoverably his? 

Bon. Well, well, we're only wasting words, so we'll 
drop an ungracious subject. As the proverb says,— 
‘¢ What can’t be cured, must be endured.”’ I’m sure 
I’m disposed to like him, and I should like him, if he’d 
be frank, and tell us who and what he is ;—or, rather, 
tell you, for, heaven knows, I’m only inquisitive on 
our account. But to you! to you, to whom he owes 
appiness, life itself, to keep up this mystery is 
shameful. Presently, however, you'll be his. May 
you never have cause to repent! But, should regret 
and sorrow be your portion, be sure these arms can 
ne’er be shut against you. Fly hither from the blast, 
and in your brother’s bosom seek shelter and a home. 

[ Music. 


Enter Basit, running, R. 8. EB. 


Bas. The bridegroom! the bridegroom! Now we 
shall have the ceremony. Like Cupid, I’m wedlock’s 
forerunner, and I’ve fairly run myself out of breath, 
too, which Cupid has no right to do, before marriage, for 
that comes quite soon enough after. 

Bon. [Looking off, 8. s. £.| I see no bridegroom. 
There’s M. la Route, the owner of the post-house, 
turning the corner, but no bridegroom. 

Bas. M. la Route! so it is!—well, they say Ou- 
pid’s blind, and here’s a proof. 
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Enter M. cra Route, R.'S. E. 


La Rou. Worthy widow, I kiss your hand. Friend 
Bonhomme, yours to command. [Gives him his hand. ] 
And where is the good and worthy Henry? I would 
fain congratulate him. Though a rival, I am a philoso- 
pher ; for, gentle lady, you knowit is entirely yourown 
fault, that you are not, at this moment, madame la 
Route, and, without wishing to disparage any body, I 
don't think I’m to be sneezed at. 

Bon. At any rate, every one knows who you are. 

La Rou. Who I am? I believe you.—There’d be 
no getting on, in this country, but for me.—The post- 
house has, for the Jast sixty years, (father and son, un- 
derstand) been my property ; and it is hard that I, whu 
have moved half the kingdom, should have failed to 
move the sweet widow there. ; 

Lou. But, now, since the widow is happy in the 
choice of — Music. 

Bas. [Who has been on the watch.| Henry! Henry at 
last—Huzza! huzza! huzza! 


Enter Henry, rapidly, rR. vu. £. 


Exit Basix, 8. U. KE. 

Hen. Oh, my heart’s comfort! Trust me, my beloved 
Louise, a circumstance, beyond my control, withheld 
ite from you thus. Each moment away from you has 
been an age of impatience to me, love! 

La Rou. So, you are late, too. 

[Henry looks round gloomily. 

Lou. M. la Route, our neighbour. 

_Hen. (Coldly inclining his head.] Good morning, 
sir. 

La Rou. [ Aside.| Proud as Lucifer! ‘‘ Set a beggar 
on horseback’’—umph !—[{Aloud.]} Ay, as I was saying; 
you are over your time, and soam I; and if you had’nt 
come in, | should have told these good folks how it hap- 

ened I was so late; for I'm seldom behindhand ata 
Jollification.—But, | dare say, you'll be as much inte- 
rested as any body—so, you must know, just as I was 
coming out, up gallop’d a detachment of gendarmerie, 
and made a halt at my house. ; 

Hen. [Starting—Apart.| Gendarmerie ! 

La Rou. The horses were dropping with fatigue and 
the men with hunger.—So, I bad to wait till both were 
fed and rested, before I could hope to find out what 
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brought ’em; for, though I’m not prying, I like to 
know what’s going on. So, at an hour’s end— 

Bon. Well? 

La Row. I was as wise as at its beginning. After a 
thorough search through my premises, off they set. 

Lou. To return no more? i ancionsty] 

La Rou. Oh, no. They're sifting the neighbourhood, 
and will be back here, { dare say, to open your wed- 
ding-ball with you. 

Hen. [ Affecting perfect caimness.| With what inten- 
tion? 

La Rou. What intention? Oh, these gentlemen are 
not so fond of telling their intentions. Yet, from the 
few words they let drop, | could smoke ’em. Penetra- 
tion’s a gift, and they that have it, discover things, 
which, sometimes, astonish the finder. [ Significantly.— 
Henry starts. —Goes up to him mysteriously.|— Were 
I sure you could keep a secret— 

Hen. Speak—speak ! 

La Row. 'Tis very important, observe! Don’t get me 
into a scrape, now. [Casting u glance all rownd.| They 
seek deserters, and hunt after certain criminals, escaped 
on their way tu the galleys. 

Lou. Deserters ! [Glancing at HENRY. 

Bon. Criminals ! [ Looking also at him, 

La Row. It is suspected, nay. it is pretty certain, 
that. for a long time past, several of them have found 
refuge in this district. Such measures are taken, that 
nothing but a miracle can screen them from justice.— 
They'll have the deserters, and the deserters will have 
their deserts. 

Hen, Unhappy men! 

La Rou. Unhappy! ha! ha! ha!—so it is—never 
content. Half the world are crying out, that they can’t 
get their due, and the other half, because they do 
get it. 

Hen. Sir, the wretched, though guilty, claim pity, 
and not sneers. There is nothing so unsafe as severity. 
Who knows but, among these proscripts, there may be 
some who have merited a better fate? The victims 
even of law may be the victims of error; and, till man 
can be infallible, he has no right to be unfeeling. 

La Row. Had 1 any compassion to spare, I think I 
might bestow it better than on convicts. 

Hen. { With emotion,| Louise, a moment longer, and 
we shall be one. Heaven knows such bliss o’ertops 
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my proudest hope, fulfils my dearest wishes. Still, 
whate’er the cost, I am ready to sacrifice my happiness 
to yours. The wretched sport of destiny, nameless, 
pennyless, with no earthly prop but you, you only, to 
whom I owe every thing, what can I offer in return ?— 
Nothing, but a heart which adores you; and even that 
heart marked by sorrow for its own Pause, Louise ; 
there is yet time. If you repent, speak! Let me mourn 
your loss, rather than your reproaches. Let me despair, 
rather than see you wretched. 

Lou. [ With kind-heartedness.) I have weighed all. 
My resolution is as unalterable as my love. 

Bon. ( Aside.| ‘That is not the language of disho- 
nesty. { Alowd.| Henry, you have spoken as a man 
should do. This candour shakes the prejudice I had 
agaiast you; and all I wish is, that you would carry 
your unreserve still further. But the die is cast, and if 
you make my sister happy, you shall never look in vain 
for a friend, while she, who has chosen you, has a 
brother. 

[Henry grasps the hund of Bonnomme.—La 
Route tries to hide his spite at this picture of 
happiness. 


Enter Basi, R. U. E. 


Bas. Here come all the villagers, men, women, and 
children, to conduct them to church. f Musie. 


Enter Fevtx from House. 


{ Villagers dance on from bridge, R., with gar.ands 
and bouquets.— The UNKNOWN appears on the 
bridge: he walks with difficulty. Fear is stamped 
on all his features. Perceiving the characters on 
the stage, he stops short, terror-struck. 

Unknown. { Apart.] Great heayen! should they ob- 
serve !—[ He cowers behind the rising ground, at the 
baek of the stage. 

Hen. Believe me, I deserve your friendsbip, and 
shall deserve it. Though worn by affliction, I am pure 
from guilt. 

Bon. Lead to the ceremony. { Music 

[ The Villagers form on opposite sides, two by tro. 
—Bonnomue gives his arm to LovisE—HENRY 
takes the hand of Friix—Basit and La Route 
follow— The procession files off. 


nu 2 
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The UNKNOWN enters opposite. 


Unkn. [ Alone.] They are gone—not a soul left. Now 
for a moment's halt. Ah! I can no longer drag on, 
without rest. [Glancing rownd.| Where am I? Still in 
this cursed Auvergne !—Three days, and I shall have no 
more to fear. [Comes down lo tree, R.—Music.—Starts. 
—Feotsteps.| Hark! footsteps! [iistens—a moment's 
silence. |—No, no! nothing—nothing. [ Music.] Those 
cursed gens-d’armes ! I see them in every bush: I hear 
them in every breeze. [Music.] ’Twas tough work to 
give them the slip. The shots whizzed round me; but 
chance stood my friend. What a devilish hard life !— 
Ever since yesterday skulking about these mountains, 
without a moment’s peace.—Be it so: I have my li- 
berty, and with that, if I must suffer, [ can make others 
suffer too. [ He eyes the house.| A pleasant dwelling !— 
They are happy to whom it belongs; and I, a wan- 
derer and a figitive, forced to hide from every eye, 
and wresting my !read from the terror or the pity of 
stragglers !—and this is justice!- But ’tis time for me 
to set forward. On then.—Infernal chance! My limbs 
refuse to bear me, and hunger, terrible hunger, gnaws 
me to desperation. Ill try again.—It cannot be.—Must 
I die here for want? [ Music.] They’re at hand—they 
are upon me! Oh! let me perish, sooner than surrender. 

[ Music. 

{He makes a last effort to escape—his limbs fail — 

He drops down, and, when fallen, attempts to 
drag himself on his hands, but faints. 


Enter Basix, Fevix, and let and 2nd Villagers, from 
the Bridge. 


Bas. At it, my Jads! Make all ready, so that, when 
they come, there’ll be nothing to do, but to eat and 
caper.—[ Music. As he advances towards the House, he 
discovers the UNKNOWN stretched upon the earth. | 
Hallo! what have we here? By St. Dominic, a dead 
man ! [ Music. 

Fel. No, he’s not dead. Help! help! 

[Exit into House, and returns with bottle. 

Bas. [ Aside.] The very spot, and the very condition, 
in which, seven years ago, we found poor Henry.—Lift 
him up—[ The two Villagers come to his aid— they raise 
him. 

Unk. (Stares round wildly, and struggles.] Stand 
off! TI will not yield !— 
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Bus. What the devil are you afraid of? Nobody 
here wants to hurt you. (Ggring him some wine, which 
Fexix has brought out of the house. | Hold !—drink, and 
you'll mend— 

Unk. {drinks.|] Thanks, thanks !— 

Bus. That's a cure for all evils. 

Unk. [Apurt, after having drunk.| 1 had well nigh 
betrayed myself. { Adoud.] Thanks.—Forced marches— 
the hot sun—my strength wasted—I’m better now, much 
better, and 1 haste—[strives to walk. , 

Fel. (Stopping him.] ‘‘ The more haste, the worst 
speed,’’ as my schoolmaster says. ‘Take my advice, and 
stay here the rest of the day—There’s a wedding, too, 
and that will please you. You shall tell me your story, 
and that will please me: and the sadder it is, the more 
I shail be diverted, for I like sad stories, and, if very 
dismal, it will be delightful. 

Bas. The boy’s right:—don’t think of stirring.— 

{ They place him under tree, r. 

Unk. lL accept your kindness. [ Music.—Apart.| To 
deny them would raise suspicion. Besides, in the 
bustle, ‘twill be easy—[ Music. ] 


Enter Henry, Louise, La Rovere, Bonnomme, 
and Villagers, from Bridge. 


Fel. Mamma, you won't scold me—l’m sure you 
won't.—See I’ve been helping this poor man.—We 
found him‘dying on the bare ground.—You always told 
me, ’twas our first duty to relieve the afflicted. 

Hen. And ’twill always be our pride, my boy, to see 
you remember such lessons.—[ To the UNKNowNn. | Who- 
ever you may be, you are welcome here. Beneath this 
roof the persecuted and the suffering shall ne’er in vain 
seek refuge. 

Unk. (Apart.] That voice! I've heard it before, 
somewhere. 

Hen. ‘ Aside.| That face !—Should it be 

Unk. ee Can I be mistaken ?—No—there’s 
hot a doubt—’Tis he! 

Hen. [Apart.] Withering recollection ! 

Unk. [Rising.| Comrade, this is not our first meeting. 

Hen. [ Confounded.] Do you think so? 

Unk. I know so. 

Hen. ’Tis done! I’m discover’d ! [ Aside. 

Unk. [Significantly ] What, shun an old friend! Oh, 

that'll never do! 
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Hen. An old friend !—~ 

Unk. What? my naine ang face forgotten both? I've 
a better memory— Your name is [ Music, 

Hen. (Terrified, and grasping his arm] Hold! 
hold $ hold! 

Bonh. Come, come, Henry. Our worthy neighbours 
wait. By Saint Denis, at your age, I should have been 
the first to lead the dance. 

Henry. I—I— 

Bonh. 1—I—what ails you ? Come, come ; Jead forth 
your bride.—You, sir, [to the UNKNOWN] are more 
disposed for rest and food than to join in our sports, 
I take it. 

Unk. Both rest and food, indeed, would be welcome, 
sir. 

Bonh. You shall have them.—Here, Basil, show this 
stranger an apartment, and provide food and wine. 

Unk. Thanks ! thanks ! [BoNHOMME goes up. 

Basil. 1 wish the stranger had continued so. Now I 
shall lose the dancing ; but I won't, though. This 
way—this way. | Showing UNKNOWN the way. 

Hen. [Coming forward.) Be cautious, I implore. 

[Goes up. 

Unk. 1 warrant.—He saves me, or he sinks with me. 





[ Brit, L. 
Bonh. Now, then, lads and lasses, married and sin- 
gle—the dance—the dance ! [ Dancing. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT HU. 


SCENE !.—Music.—Lights ua little down. A Hall, 
open at the back—R. and UL. several doors—It is 
night—-A lamp is burning on a little table. 


The Unknown discovered sleeping in a chair, UL. 
HENRY sitiing, Rr. 


Hen. He sleeps profoundly !—He sleeps,—with a life 
deformed by crime, and threatened momently with 
the scaffold!—He sleeps! while [, with an un- 
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troubled conscience, court repose in vain! Agonizing 
fate! After unprecedented gvoes, happiness began to 
brighten round me, when this monster comes to strike 
my soul with terror, and disturb the peace of a seclu- 
sion, till now unknown to sorrow, One word, and 
Louise is lost to me for ever! Tam given up to disho- 
nour, and can find no refuge but in death.—Oh, pitying 
Heaven! turn aside the storm, ready to burst on my 
devoted head !—1 did uot care to live till love gave life 
a value; but, now, blest in the affection of an angel, I 
cannot bear to die. [Village clock strikes siz.} Six !— 
’tis time he should depart.—May his own safety, and 
the allurement of gold, guarantee his silence !—[ Music.— 
Crosses, and amakes him.| Rise !—You must hence. 

Unk. Hence ? 

Hen, Would you break your promise? Now the dark- 
ness favours you ; and, ere another hour, the gens-d’armes 
may be here. 

Unk. Let ’em.—1! don’t know how it is; but, some- 
how, since I have had the luck to meet you, I begin 
not to care so much for the gens-d’armes.-—— You can’t let 
ime he taken, you know ; for, once caught, I might—— 
’Twas high time to stop my mouth, lad. IT was just 
going to Jet all out: no wife for you, then ; and, what’s 
worse, no fortune, neither. She’s a rich dowry, eh ?— 
You're a lucky dog. Who the devil would have 
guess'd seven years ago——No matter. I would’nt 
change places with you, for all that. I have nothing to 
Jose, and you are in my power. 

Hen, Can man be humbled lower ? 

Unk. It’s a pity.—But, pluck up. PH not blab 3— 
bur you know the terms. 

Hen. 1 shall keep my word.—There’s not a moment 
to be lost. Take this purse :—it will provide for your 
present wants.—If [ may be sure of your silence, yearly, 
on the same day, you will receive the same sun. 

Unk. Ay, you may be certain of me.—I’ve no love 
for law, but a great respect for money. [ Aside.] Twill 
cost him dear. [don’t see any means, but the fortunes 
of his new wife, by which— 

Hen. Hence! Nothing is in the way of your de 
parture now. Hence! and in some deep, impenetrable 
seclusion, abjure your errors, expiate your crimes, and 
open your heart to penitence, 

Unkn. Oh yes: [I repent as it is—-{ Aside]—that { 
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hav’nt made better use of my time. Putience !—Could 
I get back, unseen ? 

Hen, [Having assured himself that there is no one 
coming, leads the UNKNOWN towards the little door. | 
It is of the deepest importance that your going should 
not be observed. 

Unkn. 1 know that. 

Hen. That door jJeads to a passage, opening on the 
court-yard. Once there, you have only «a low garden- 
wall to scale, a hedge to pass over, and you are beyond 
our premises. [ Lights up gradually. 

Unkn., [ Aside.| I was just thinking how | should con 
trive to get back, and he has shown me the way. [ Aloud, 
taking Henry’s hund, who cannot restrain a move- 
nent of repugnance.| Farewell, comrade. Come, come, 
don't bear malice:— you shall know my lurking-place 
ina few days. Mind you’re punctual. 

[ Music—Exit by door. 

Hen. [After a deep sigh.| He’s gone, and I am safe, 
at least for a time. 


Enter BonnommMeE, through Door in Flat. 


Bon. Henry ! what the deuce are you about here ?— 
Why do you stay away from the sports? They’re all 
asking after ypu. [Henry going.| But now, hold, sir. 
Since you and I are by ourselves, you must allow me 
to demand a little explanation of you. 

Hen. An explanation! On what subject, pray ? 

Bon. Why, your mysterious manner, which nobody 
can explain. You must have seen plain enough, that 
I’m not pleased with you, though I have done my best 
to keep it down before Louise; for I wouldn't have 
made her unhappy by what I suspect. 

Hen. By what you suspect? 

Bon, Yes, sir, by what I suspect. 

Hen. { Agitated.] What do you suspect ? 

Bon. That you have no affection for her.—Before 
you were married, I ascribed your sadness to your fears 
of losing her. You've got her, end now you absent 
yourself, and seem more sad than ever. Why, sir, do 
you steal away from her at this moment ? The man who 
can use any woman ill, is cowardly and base; but he, 
who can wound the heart of an affectionate girl, who 
loves him, is undeserving of the name. There, now it’s 
out, and so you may make the best of it 
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Hen. Mr. Bonhomme, you have always been against 
me, notwithstanding my unwearied efforts to deserve 
your friendship. 1 call heaven to witness, my whole 
soul is devoted to Louise! I thought yesterday you had 
renounced your prejudices ; but your language, to-day, 
proves T was mistaken. 

Bon. No, sir, you were not mistaken: but let me find 
that you deserve my friendship. 

Hen. There is no sacrifice— 

Bon. I want no sacrifice.—1! want open dealing. So 
tell me what is become of the man whom we assisted 
yesterday—he, whose sudden arrival astonished you 
so, and seemed to give you uneasiness ?—What's be- 
come of him ? 

Hen. That man you'll see no more, 

Bon. So much the better! He has one of those coun- 
tenances one don’t care to meet twice. 


Enter Lovise and Feuix. 


[Garlands are placed round the hall, and two trans- 
parencies, with the letters H and L, are lighted up, 
at the back of the stage. 

Fel. [To Henry.| I've been preparing such a sur- 
prise for you! There’s a little specimen of my writing 
and painting. [Gives the paper.| The two large letters, 
with wreaths round them at top, are all my own doing. 
= on L. Can you guess what those letters sig- 
nify 

Hen. (Apart, terror-struck.| Great heaven! Mad- 
dening remembrance! Terrible coincidence! Detested 
letters! My eyes cannot look on ye, and not shudder. 

Lou. (Who has remarked his agitation.| Henry! 

Hen. Oh! nothing—nothing. This child’s device— 

Lou. Flutters your heart, as it does mine. The first 
union of our initials thus seems to give a reality to the 
dawning union of our lives, and could not but excite 
emotion. { Music. 


Enter Basix and the Dancers, v. 


Bas. Now for it; but see how he has pursued the 
delicate attention! Look! the same emblem greets us 
upon every side. Behold, where’er we turn, the wel- 
come letters blended! I see you enter into his idea— 
Henry and Louise! Thus Jove unites names never to 
be parted. 
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Hen. [Aparé. Where'er I turn, the horrid brand of 
opprobrium and dishonour ! 
onh. What agitates him now! There’s a something 
about that man that baffles every conjecture. [ Music. 
The féte is about to begin, when a carriage is heard. 
—General astonishment. 

Bas. There's a post-chaise at the door. 

Hen. ( Alarmed.| A carriage at this hour! What 
can bring — 

Bas. { Who has been to the door to look out.) And 
two people stepping out.—[ Looking out.|] Ah! T see 
now. There’s M. la Route with an officer. 

Hen, An officer? 

Bas. Yes, an old officer. [ Music. 


Enter La Route and Masor pe Liste. M.D. in F. 


La Rou. You see, I’m a man of my word.—When I 
promised to come back, | little expected to come in such 
good company. Permit me to introduce a new guest to 
you. This gentleman comes into Auvergne for the pur- 
pose of buying that beautiful estate, of which you have 
the disposa]. it was impossible for me to give the gen- 
tleman all the information he required, so I took the 
liberty to bring himto you. I was just going out, when 
he came in, so, as he offered me a seat in his chaise, 
laccepted the honour, and here we are. 

De L. A wedding—a ball! Had M. la Route made 
me aware of this sooner, I would not have intruded. 
This is no time to talk of business; and I am much 
afraid in my presence— 

Bon. Sir, the presence of a soldier and a gentleman, 
which your appearance bespeaks, can never but be wel- 
come to us all. 

De L. (thank you for your politeness ; but I should 
be exceedingly sorry to be in the way of— 

Hen. (Crosses to DE LisLe.] You are in no one’s way, 
my dear sir; and if the rejoicings of our worthy vil- 
lagers are not disagreeable to you, we should be happy 
if you would rest under our roof from the fatigues of 
your journey; and to-morrow we will endeavour to 
give you the information you require. 

Lou. Allow me, sir, to join in the invitation of my 
husband and my brother. 

La Rou. Didn’t I tell you they were the best souls in 
the world? Youcan’t stand out much longer, I am sure. 
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De L. 1 accept your kindness ; and, believe me, it 
gives me pride and pleasure to find myself in such wor- 
thy company. Led to Auvergne by motives of much 
deeper interest than the purchase of a domain, which is 
put a secondary object, perhaps you may be able to 
serve me more than you imagine. But, begin your 
dance. Let not my coming disturb any of your ar- 
rangements. [ Music. 

[ All take their places. Ballet. The Dance is sud- 
denly interrupted by a great bustle outside. 
Shouts of *‘ Stop thief !’’ from behind cast the 
guests into astonishment aud consternation. 
Basi, who had gone out during the dunce, rushes 
back, M.D. in F., out af breath.— Music. 

Bas. Stop thief! stop thief! A man, whose face I 
couldn’t get a glimpse of, has got into the bedroom, 
broken open the desk, and taken out all the money. 
Seeing me, he dodged out of the way; but Ill be bound 
he’s not off yet. 

Hen. [ Aside.| Just heaven! can it be? 

Bon. Let him be pursued. [ Music. 

[ All separate, and hurry off. M. D. in F. 

Hen, [ Aside.) If he be taken, I am lost.  [ Alone. 
Should the robber ve that wretch, he will seek to 
escape by ths passage, which, in the terror of the moment, 
I myself pointed out to him. Unheard of perplexity ! 
Forced to favour the flight of a miscreant, whom, with 
one word, I might— might what? am I not in his power ? 

| Music. 

[The UNKNOWN darts in from the side, u. He is 
pursued, and seeks to escape nt the back. HENRY 
perceives him. 

Ha! behold the criminal! °Tis he! Stop! you go to 
our destruction. [Pointing out to the little door.] 
hat way turn your steps. 

[The UNKNOWN stops short, and seems surprised 
at Henry. 

Your infamy is known, and your life in my hands. But 

I will not take undue advantages. Restore the fruits of 

your crime, and escape on the instant. 

Unk. Too civil by half! Ishould lose more than I can 
afford by that bargain. { Going. 

Hen. [Stops him.] Would you seal my ruin? 

- Unk. 1 only do like you—make the most of my situa- 
ion. 


Hen. [Still holding him back.| Restore, 1 charge 
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you, the fruits of your crime, or 1 give you up instantly 
to ghe tribunals. 

Unk. (Shaking him off.) And I devote you to shame 
and infamy. 

Hen. This is too much! I will no longer bear this 
thraldom. Rather death at once, than life in base sub- 
jection to a miscreant like thee. 

Unk. Death! Well, then, death be it—Death,—but 
on the scaffold. 

Hen. The scaffold! Monster! then your life shafl 


pay for it. { Music. 
[Henry seizes a sword—UNKNOWN draws a 
pistol. 


Unk. Stand there. I defy your impotent rage. 

Hen, Come what may, I care not. Ere I perish, I'l! 
have vengeance, 

[He planges on the UNKNOWN, who fires. ‘‘ Follow, 
follow !”? heard on all sides. The UNKNOWN 
Jferes again, wounds Henry, and escapes at the 
side. The characters rush in, crying— 

All. Here! here! this way, this way ! 

Bas. The scoundrel’s given us the slip. 

(They groupe round Henry, who staggers, and 
sinks into their arms. — Music. — Louise 
rushes in. 

Lou. Just Providence, protect my Henry! Great 
heaven! Blood! Blood! he’s wounded. 

[Seeing blood on the floor. 

Bon. ’Tis but slight: the ball has but grazed his 
arm, 

De L. There can be no danger. 

Bon. No—no—TI warrant, none, sister. [Stripping 
up his sleeve, and seeing the mark, exclaims} Oh, 
horror! The mystery is cleared. Henry is a— 

De L. What? 

Bon. Behold the indelible brand, the fatal mark ! 

Lou. What mark ? 

[ Spite of all resistance, she looks at hisarm. On 
seeing the mark, she utters a cry of horror, and 
falls fuinting on the floor. The Villagers all 
groupe about her. WENRY recovers, and raises 
his hands in supplication towards Louise. 
Music.—Tableau.— They are cloeed in. 
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SCENE Il.—The lobby of Madame's house. 


Enter Basit, follomed by Villagers, r. 


Qnd Vill. Oh dear! oh dear! who would have be- 
lieved, that such an honest man as Mr. Henry could 
have been such a rogue ! 

Bas. Silence! hold your tongue! Gadzooks! how 
can you say such things ? 

2nd Vill. St. Bridget, Basil! An’t what we saw 
enough to make wne think ? 

Bus. May be—But, mightn’t he have been born with 
it? You're a ninny, and don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about! 

Claw. But, tell us, Basil, does any one know what's 
hecome of the rascal that gave him the wound ? 

Bas. No; but never fear, he'll be caught: for there’s 
more than sixty of our comrades at his heels. But here 
comes that inquisitive post-master, M. la Route. 


Enter La Route, u. 


La Rou. Hey! how! staying here vet? Arn’t you 
afraid the walls will fall about your ears? 

Bas. Come, come, M. la Route, your tongue goes 
faster than your horses, and wants what they never do. 

La Rou. What's that? 

Bas. Acurb. If honesty’s the word, you'll find more 
here than you bring. 

La Rou. Ahem! queer, very queer! When I think 
I should have ventured to such a suspicious place, [ 
wonder at my boldness; I really don’t know what to 
think of myself. 

Bas. I’m sure nobody wants you to stay, and the 
sooner you go the better. This house, sir. is my 
master’s, and I mind nobody here but Mr. Bonhomme, 
and Henry, my new master. 

La Rou. Your new master. Ha, ha, ha! A pretty 
master he is! He'll teach capital letters with a venge- 
ance; he'll not soon forget the lesson he learned. 

Bas. Why, M. la Route, what did you mean by 
capital letters ? 

La Rou. What! didn’t you see the brand upon his 
arm-——H. L., hard labour? You'd much better take 
yourselves off, or you’ll get into a scrape. Every mo 
ment the premises may be surrounded by the soldiers. 
Whoever they catch will be taken for witnesses, and 
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accomplices too, for aught I know ; so, take my word 
for it, you’d better make yourselves scarce. 
[The Villagers make a sign of approbation, and 
go off at the \st ©. 

La Rou. And can you, who pass for a good sort of a 
fellow, have the heart to stick by ’em, eh? 

Bas, Why, will it hurt my character, think you? 

La Row. Ruin it ;—don’t you see that ? 

Bas. Not I. 

La Rou. You're a fool). 

Bas, Oh, then you think I sha’n’t pass for what lam ? 
La Rou. Zounds! you'll get a pretty name. Fanc 
the people saying—‘‘ Who does Basil live with ?’’— 
‘** Why that Henry—’’ ‘ What, he, we heard 2” ** Ay.” 
** You don’t say so?”’—** Truth, on my word’’—‘‘ Really 

—oh ho !”’ 
Bas. No? 
La Row. You'd better cui. If you like to go— 
Bas. Well? 


Enter BoNHOMME at the back. 


La Rou. Vve a place to bestow. 

Bas. Indeed! 

La Rou. What wages do you get here? Thirty 
crowns ? 

Bas. Exactly. 

La Row. Well, come and live with me, and you'll 
have the advantage of being in a virtuous family, which 
is a great deal, you know, and I'll give you twenty 
crowns. 

Bas, What! ten crowns short! I give ten crowns 
for your virtue? That’s more than my own’s worth. 

La Row, Can you really think of staying in the house 
of a malefactor ? 

Bon. [Advancing , ¢.] Stop, sir! whatever that 
man’s faults, you are beneath his roof; and there 
is no crime more despicable than his, who basely seeks 
to cool the few friends who remain faithful to a man in 
the hour of his adversity. 

Bas. Yes, sir, and I'd have you to know, sir, I love 
my master, and J’ll stay by him to the last, and you’ll 
never get me to quit him, with all your flummery ! 
F Aside, |\—for ten crowns short. 

La Row. Mr. Bonhomme, your servant insults me. 

Bon. You shouldn't have put it in his power. 
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La Rox. You take atone which doesn’t become your 
situation. 

Bon. My situation !—Sir, 1 can hold up my head any 
where. I nevertalk behind backs, and in whispers ; nor 
do I shrink, sir, from giving a proper answer to 
calumny, wherever I may meet it. 

La Rou. "Twould be well for you all, could you 
prove it calumny. 

Bon. The smoothest tongues are is little to be 
trusted as the worst appearances, sir. I thought you 
were afraid this house would hurt your character. The 
door is open, sir. 

Bas. And tell your virtuous family, they inveigle no 
servants from here—|aside|—for ten crowns short. 

La Rou. I'm going, sir!—don’t be alarm’d—I'm go- 
ing. And never, while I live, will 1 set foot in this 
place again! I’m going—[ Going—returns.] I'm going! 
—Compliments to your worthy brother-in-law. Safe 
journey to the sea-side for him. Sea air is a wonder- 
ful mender of his disease. [ Hxit, 1. 

Bas. [Calls after him.| Go to the devil, with your 
ten crowns short. 

Bon. Go to your work, sir; and if you wish to leave 
our service, no tampering with our foes first, but do 
it. 

Bas. [{ Aside.] Not for ten crowns short. [Ezit, re. 

Bon. [Alone, walking about agiluted.| My sister 
judged truly of that meddling, prating postmaster. 
His glib tongue took me in; but these are the times 
that show what men are, and give me to understand him 
thoroughly. A rascally knave, to trample on a fallen 
man thus! { never took Henry’s part before; but now 
I'll fight for him through thick and thin. [ Bxit, v. 


SCENE III.—7he Hall. 


Enter BONHOMME, L. 


Bon. Where, where can my sister have hid herself ? 
Why, why does she shun the presence of her brother ? 
Ah! she comes! 


Enter LoulseE, R. 


_ Lou. Spare me, brother! [ know what you have a 
right to say. Had I listened to your advice—could I 
c 2 
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have believed—But I am punished cruelly, most cruelly. 
Don't add reproach to what I suffer. 

Bon. Reproach, Louise! The severity of a true 
friend never follows calamity—so, no more of the past. 
What’s to be done? 

Lou. Alas! [She weeps. | 

Bon, No, no; don’t weep. 

Lou. I know my duty, and will do it, though ’éwill 
cost me dear. You shall know all. [Changing her 
tone, she proceeds firmly.| lam resolved to bestow on 
him, whom [no longer dare call my husband, all the 
attentions which his situation renders necessary. If, as 
Thope, his life is not in danger, as Soon as my presence 
and my watchfulness shall have ceased to be essential, 
we Shall have ceased to live for one another, and, until 
we meet in heaven, we never meet again. 

Bon. Good, sister, good. That’s more than I could 
have ventured to hope. 

Lou. Perhaps it is more than I could have dared to 
resolve, had not the sight of my boy awakened me to 
what I owe him, and the world. Still, my brother, if, 
spite of my reason, spite of myself, too weak to sustain 
the sacrifice, I should fall, at last, a victim to shame 
and love, swear, swear solemnly never to forsake that 
child; and though his mother did not heed your warn- 
ing, remember that his father was an honest man. 

[She sobs. BoNHOMME attempts to reply, but has 
not the power, and can only rush mto her arms. 
— They embrace. 


De LisLeE appears, 1. Uv. £. 


De L. Madam, I am— 

Bon. (Apart, ill-temperedly.| What, what does he 
want? 

De L. Your pardon, madam.— Your husband— 

Lou, (At the word ‘* husband,”’ staggers, sinks on a 
chair, and hides her face.| My husband! ’Tis done !~- 
True, he is my husband! 

Bon. Pray, sir, what would you have with us? You 
perceive my sister is not in a state of mind to receive 
strangers. 

De L. \ have several times attempted to see her hus- 
band, but ineffectually. All that I have been able to 
learn of him proves, that his conduct has been most 
exemplary ever since he has lived in this part of the 
eountry. 
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Bon. Be sure, sir, had it not, William Bonhomme 
and his sister would not have received him under their 
roof. 

Lou. Oh! yes, sir, ifeverhe did forget the laws of 
honour, his conduct for the last seven years has been a 
reparation most ample and most public, 

De L. Seven years an inhabitant with you! 

Bon. Yes, sir. 

De L And found under very s'range circumstances, 
I understand ? 

Bon. Yes, sir. 

[Louise looks at her brother with disquiet, and 
makes a sign to him lo be silent. 

De L. They say, too, he never gave any intimation 
of his name or family. But | can hardly think that. 
Surely, with you he could have no reserves. 

Bon. He ought to have had none, sir, but he had. 

Lou. [Apart.] | see it now! ’tis Henry they mean 
to pursue. 

De L. He was born in Paris, was he not? He has a 
brother. Did you never hear him speak of that 
brother ? 

Bon. [Restraining himsel/.| Sir, 1 tell you again, I 
know nothing about him, nor should | have ever been 
inquisitive, but on iny sister’s account; for J} have no 
great opinion of those that try to worm themselves into 
the confidence of others, while they are so very guarded 
with respect to themselves. 

De L. 1 understand your allusion, Mr. Bonhomme ; 
but it does not touch me; and, were you aware of the 
motives upon which I act, you might deem me worthy 
of a better opinion. 

Bon. Oh, sir, there’s no great penetration wanting to 
See into your motives. 

De L. You are your own master, sir; but there is a 
way to get at the truth; and, as I am determined to find 
it out, that way I must adopt. 

Bon. ae ke Sir! 

Lou. {In a hurried tone, and rapidly to Bon- 

HOoMME.] Brother, he will be lost, if not hurried from 

this place instantly. Save him from public shame. 
[Exit BONHOMME, R. 

Lou. [Glanciny round.| Ah, sir! 1 supplicate you, 
if Henry’s fate is in your hands— 

De L. You mistake me, madam. 

Lou. No, no! You seek in vain to hide your pur- 
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pose. I see, I feel, that you have long been in pursuit 
of this unhappy fugitive. 

De L. That’s perfectly true, madam; but— 

Lou. Then, in the name of heaven, [throwing her- 
self on her knees in an agony of grief,|\ grant that he 
may escape the ignominy that awaits him! In pity de- 
part, that he may fly to some foreign land. Let not the 
agony of his wife implore in vain. 

De L. [With yreat emotion, raising her.} Madam, 
this posture ill becomes you. Believe me, had it been 
in my power to restore your husband to happiness, your 
tears had been dried up ere now. 

Lou. | hear steps.—Perhaps this is the last time we 
can ever meet. 

De L. Tleave you, madam. Heaven grant that my 
return may bring vou happier tidings ! 

[Brit De Lisue, LU. E. 


Enter HENRY, R., leantng on Basi_. He is pale, and 
his arm slung ina black handkerchie/. BonnuomMmMe 
and Feuix follow. 


Lou. Henry! They are leading him this way. It 
breaks my heart to see him. [ Music. 

Hen, [Appears jeeble.| Ah, madam! this last kind- 
ness is more than all the rest. To consent to see ime, 
after— 

Bonk. { Taking Fe1ix by the hund.—In an under- 
tone.| Forget not your duty to your child.—Come, 
Felix, come with ime. 

[Goes out, followed by Fenix and Basin, 1, 

Hen. Dearest Louise! Can Lever hope your pardon 
for what [ have made you suffer? 

Louw. My pardon! Are not your sufferings as great 
as mine? 

Hen. Greater than words can picture. Do you not 
hate the causer of your woes ? 

Lou. Hate you? Our moments are number’d. We 
are beset by spies. An hour hence, perhaps, you can- 
not escape their vigilance. If you still love ime, fly, 
fly. It must be; for your ruin is sworn. Go, live 
far from your Louise, and trust her love, whose heart 
is yours for ever. 

Hen, Unparalleled devotedness! Can [I have con- 
cealments from a heart like this? Louise, } claim more 
than dove—I claim your esteem ;—and, ere t leave you, 
you shall own T merit it. 
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Low. [ With intense emotion.) What? Oh, speak ! 
Go on! but don’t—oh, don’t deceive me! 

Hen. Not for worlds! Learn, then, I was never 
guilty. 

[Louise is completely absorbed in the narrative, 
and stands, statue-like, with outstretched arms, 
as if impatient to hurry on the story. 

Eight years ago | was placed by my elder brother in 
the banking-house of a rich uncle in Paris, whom I 
never saw. My brother was himself one of the bead- 
cashiers, and lt his assistant. His income would have 
been ample, but for a guilty passion for gaming. He 
supplied his wants from the funds entrusted to his 
charge. Suspicions arose in the bank, but none knew 
on which of us they ought to rest. One night, my 
brother rushing in wild, pale, and in the last agony of 
desperation, avowed to me the cause and consequences 
of his crime. He drew a pistol:—he was about to 
deprive his wife und little ones of their only stay. 1 
fell at his feet, and implored him to live for their 
wretched sakes, In this situation the officers surprised 
us. My brother fainted. I declared myself the cul- 
prit, and was taken. All his attempts to fix the guilt 
on himself were fruitless. Jie was admired for the 
wish to make a generous sacrifice :—J was condemned, 
sentenced to the galleys, and branded with that mark of 
infamy—which will go down with me to the tomb! 
but, "twas to save a brother, his despairing wife, and 
helpless little ones! 

Lou. | Darts forward, and fulls upon her knees.) 
Great Heaven, I thank thee! [Springs up, lcaps into 
her husband’s arms, and holds him some time closely 
pressed to her bosom.| My heart did not deceive me. 
But, by what miracle did you get free ? 

Hen. An officer, moved by my early years, and deep 
calamity, lent himself to my escape. I effected it with 
the wretch who recognised me this morning, and who, 
less fortunate than I was, has only gained his purpose 
after many years of suffering, dreadful, though de- 
served. 

Lou. And why would you not reveal this sooner? 

Hen. Oh, T could not make my innocence apparent, 
without bringing on my brother the punishment from 
which he had been redeemed by my sacrifice. 

Lou. O, my Henry! we may yet be happy! Now, my 
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heart may own thee. Conscience no longer struggles 
with my love. 


Enter De Lisue, suddenly, i. vu. 5. 


De L. Fly hence, unhappy man! . 

Lou, Whither, sir? Heis innocent! whither would 
you force him? 

De L. To safety. Itremble for him. The. villagers 
are armed. They conduct the soldiers hither. 

Hen, [With dignity.) lL know not, sir, whence the 
interest you express for me can arise ; but, whatever 
may be your object, I have her esteem, whose approba- 
tion is more dear than life, and now I defy calamity. 

De L. Confide in me. One word may save you. 

Low. Ha! 

De L. Avow your name. T answer for the result. 

[ Musie.—A pistol shot. 
Hear you that? 
Voices. [Behind]. This way! this way! 


Enter Basi, in a hurry. 


Bas. Huzza! Huzza! They’ve got him! They’ve 
got him! 

Hen. Who? 

Bas. The imp. 

Hen. The wretch who deceived me. 


Enter the UNKNoWN. 


Unk. Save me, or we both are lost! 

Hen. Infamous villain ! dare you—— 

Unk. Save me, I say, or give me arms: I'll fight em 
to the last—[ Music. Violent tumult, the stage is lined 
with Gens-d’armes and armed Villagers. They rushon 
the UNKNOWN, and force him to the ground--All the 
characters come on.]| What! deny me help ?—Nay, 
then, we fall together. [ To those who hold him.| Arrest 
that man. The scaffold claims him:—’tis Paul De 
Lisle ! 

De L. Paul De Lisle! Great Providence! thy ways 
are just. The object of my long searchis gained, The 
monster, who would crush thee, destroys himself, and 
gives thee back to the world, to happiness, to honour. 

Hen. What do I hear?— 
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De L. Thy brother, dying, avowed his guilt.—Thy 
sentence is revoked, thy innocence proclaimed. Be 
happy in thy uncle’s arms, and share his heart and 
fortune ! [ Musie. 

Tableau.—The Curtain falis. 
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